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USICAL AMERICA ~~ 





Musicology 


Scholars Gather from Europe, 
North and South America for 
a Week of Discussion and 
Musical Activity 


Notables on Program 


Daily Concerts and Visits to 
Schools and Museums Included 
on Schedule—Trip to Library 
in Washington 


EW YORK became host to the In- 

ternational Congress of the Ameri- 
can Musicological Society on Sept. 11, 
when the North and South American 
and European guests were welcomed at 
the Beethoven Association Club Rooms 
and the society’s program was set in 


motion. The officers, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, president; Dayton C. Miller, 
vice-president; Gustave Reese, secre- 


tary, and Paul Henry Lang, treasurer, 
have arranged a busy schedule, to cover 
meetings in New York through Sept. 16 
and a two days visit to the Library of 
Congress in Washington. 

Dr. Smith and his colleagues have 
given out their program for the entire 
session. Intervening days have brought 
cancellations of some of the notables 
abroad whose names appear as speakers. 
But as America already has acquired 
certain of Europe’s most eminent musi- 
cal scholars, these losses have not af- 
fected the international character of 
the Congress. 


Speakers for Congress 


As announced, among those who are 
delivering addresses during the week’s 
sessions are: Edward J. Dent of Cam- 
bridge, England; Knud Jeppesen of 
Denmark; Otto Gombosi of Hungary; 
Yvonne Rokseth of the University of 
Strassburg, France; Albert Smijers of 
Holland; Juan Lecuana of Venezuela; 
Francisco Curt Lange of Uruguay; 
Dragan Plamenac of Yugoslavia; also 

(Continued on page 15) 
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Directorship of Philip Maxwell. 


Congress Held 





-* ide World 
CHICAGO MUSIC FESTIVAL DRAWS LARGE AUDIENCE 


A View of Soldiers’ Field, Chicago, on the Chicago Lakefront, during the Tenth Chicagoland 
Music Festival, on August 19, Sponsored by the Chicago Tribune Charities, Inc., under the 


Henry Weber and Noble Cain Were Conductors and 


Among the Soloists Were Edith Mason, Soprano, and John Carter, Tenor 





BARBIROLLI TO GIVE MANY NOVELTIES 





Premieres of Works by Weinberger, Lora, Fuleihan, Hermann and 
Kurthy Listed—Other Novelties by Tailleferre, Ibert, Bartok, 
Benjamin, and Foote and New Version by Kreisler of Tchaikovsky 
Concerto—Many Soloists to Appear 


se the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society’s ninety-eighth 
season and his own third season as regu- 
lar conductor, John Barbirolli, who re- 





WAR MAY AFFECT THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 


Some Members of Orchestra 
Abroad Join Regiments— 
Many Naturalized 
Boston, Sept. 10.—The latest news 


vailable at this writing concerning the 
llans of the Boston Symphony for the 


coming season reveal that the orchestra 


vill undoubtedly feel the force of the 
Suropean conflict within its own per- 
onnel. 

Many of the men of foreign birth 
ave become naturalized citizens of this 
ountry, but there are others who are 
robably liable for military service. 
ome of the men are known to be in 
urope, but how many may be there is 
t present unknown to the management. 
‘aul Tortelier, young ‘cellist, who 


joined the orchestra in 1937, is believed 
to have joined his regiment in Paris. 
Another young Frenchman is Jeane 
Devergie, second oboist, but the man- 
agement today could not definitely as- 
certain just where he might be. It is 
understood that Georges Laurent, first 
flutist; Fernand Gillet, first oboist; 
Georges Mager, first trumpet, and Yves 
Chardon, of the ’cello section, are now 
American citizens and that the group 
of Germans in the orchestra are all 
older men and not liable for military 
duty, either by virtue of age or because 
of naturalization. 
Koussevitzky Is Citizen 

Dr. Koussevitzky, himself Russian 

born, is now an American citizen, and 


it is expected that when the orchestra 
(Continued on page 21) 


turned to America on Sept. 5 on the 
Champlain, has prepared an unusually 
interesting list of novelties, in addition 
to the standard symphonic fare. Before 
the orchestra leaves New York for its 
first extensive American tour since 
1928-29, Carnegie Hall audiences will 
have heard ten novelties—some of them 
world premieres, some new to America, 
some taking their place for the first 
time in the society’s repertoire. 


Premiere for Weinberger Work 


At the concerts of the opening week 
on Thursday evening, Friday and Sun- 
day afternoons, Oct. 12, 13 and 15, 
Jaromir Weinberger’s Variations and 
Fugue, ‘Under the Spreading Chestnut 
Tree’, will be played for the first time 
anywhere. The work was written es- 
pecially for the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony Society, and is dedi- 
cated to the society and to Mr. Barbi- 
rolli. It was composed in New York 
during February and March, 1939, and 
its theme is an old English folktune. 
The same programs will also contain 
the conductor’s own arrangement of a 

(Continued on page 45) 


in New York 


CHICAGO CITY OPERA 
LISTS PLANS FOR 
NEW SEASON 


Seven-Week Series to Begin 
with Performance of ‘Boris 
Godunoff’—New Singers Are 
Engaged 





Whitney to Be Manager 





Repertoire Will Include 
‘Halka’, ‘Love of Three Kings’, 
‘Otello’, ‘Falstaff’, in English; 
‘Jewels of the Madonna’, 
‘Louise’, and Wagner and 
Other Works 


CHICAGO, Sept. 10. 

“T° HE prospectus of the Chicago City 

Opera Company for the seven-week 

season of 1939 restates some facts pre- 

viously announced and adds other de- 
tails. 

A nonsubscription performance on 
Oct. 28 of ‘Boris Godunoff’, with Ezio 
Pinza in the title role, begins activity. 
The regular season opens the following 
Monday with Rose Bampton and Gal- 
liano Masini in ‘Andrea Chenier.’ A 
particular feature will. be the first Chi- 
cago appearance of Maria Caniglia in 
‘Jewels of the Madonna’, ‘Aida’ and 
‘Tosca’. Jan Kiepura returns to the com- 
pany for ‘Carmen’, ‘Rigoletto’ and the 
Polish opera ‘Halka’. Gladys Swarthout 
is scheduled to sing in ‘Carmen’ and 
‘Mignon’, 

Ernest McChesney, a new tenor, will 
sing in ‘Romeo and Juliet’. Schipa’s roles 
are to be in ‘Traviata’, ‘Manon’, ‘The 
Barber of Seville’ and ‘Mignon’, Mar- 
tinelli’s in ‘La Juive’, ‘Otello’ and ‘Tro- 
vatore’. John Charles Thomas has been 
engaged for ‘Traviata’, ‘The Barber’ 
and the production in English of ‘Fal- 
staff’. Flagstad will be heard in ‘Lohen- 
grin’, ‘Tannhauser’, ‘Walktire’ and 
‘Tristan’, 

Berlioz Work to Be Sung 


Helen Jepson is listed for ‘Traviata’, 
‘Faust’, ‘Boheme’, ‘Otello’ and ‘Love of 
Three Kings’. Grace Moore will give 
her first Chicago performance of 
‘Louise’ in addition to ‘Manon’ and ‘Bo- 
heme’. Lily Pons again will do ‘Lakme’ 
and ‘Lucia’. A concert version of the 
Berlioz ‘Damnation of Faust’ will offer 
Naomi Cullen Cook, local soprano, sup- 
ported by the Swedish Choral Society. 
Hilde Reggiani, coloratura, returns and 
Enid Szantho is listed as a new mem- 
ber of the company although her as- 
signments have not been published. The 
Littlefield Ballet has been re-engaged. 

The company will give three perform- 
ances in the Milwaukee Auditorium on 

(Continued on page 29) 









EMBERS of the American Music- 
ological Society who have con- 
tributed special articles to this issue of 
MusIcAL AMERICA are: 

CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH. Chief of 
Music Division of the New York Pub- 
lic Library since 1931. President of the 
American Musicological Society. Edu- 
cated at Harvard and at the University 
of Vienna (Ph. D. 1930). Has lectured 
on American music at Leland Stanford 
University. 

GustAvE Reese. Secretary of Ameri- 
can Musicological Society. Associate 
editor of The Musical Quarterly since 
1933. Author of ‘Music in the Middle 
Ages’, to be published early in 1940. 

ALFRED EINSTEIN. German musicolo- 
gist, at present residing in the United 
States, having joined the musical faculty 
of Smith College at Northampton, Mass. 
He studied musicology under Sandber- 
ger in Munich. He edited the new edi- 
tion of Riemann’s Musik-Lexikon in 
1929. He has written several books, in- 
cluding ‘A Short History of Music’ and 
a life of Gluck. 

Francisco Curt LANGE. A Uruqua- 
yan musicologist of German origin, 
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PROGRAM OF THE CONGRESS 
New York, Sept. 11-16 


teraseeanananl 


Monday, Sept. 11 


Beethoven Association: 


Mornign: 9:30: Registration: Welcome to North and South 
American and European guests. 11:00: Concert of Ameri- 
can Chamber Music by the Roth String Quartet: J. K. Paine 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1939 


Who They Are 


lives in Montevideo, where he is Direc- 
tor of the Section for Musical Research 
of the Institute for Superior Studies, 
Editor of the Boletin Latino-Americano 
de Musica, and Director of the Instituto 
Interamericano de Musica. He is a dele- 
gate to the International Congress of 
Musicology. 

ARTHUR PRICHARD Moor, American 
musicologist. Was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford 1921-24. Author of ‘The Li- 
brary-Museum of Music and Dance’ 
(1938). 

Curt Sacus. German musicologist, 
now Consultant to the Music Division 
of the New York Public Library. 
Studied musicology under Kretzschmar 
and Wolf in Berlin; formerly professor 
of musicology at Berlin University. In 
1934 became visiting professor at the 
Sorbonne, Paris, and director of the 
‘Anthologie Sonore’. Author of impor- 
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tant works, including ‘A World History 
of the Dance’. 

KarRL WIiLson GEHRKENS. American 
musicologist and editor. Head of the 
Department of School Music at Oberlin 
College and Conservatory. Author of 
numerous works on technical and edu- 
cational subjects in music. 

GEORGE HERz0G. Musicologist and an- 
thropologist, born in Hungary. Studied 
musicology and anthropology in Berlin 
and at Columbia University, where he 
received his Ph.D. in 1931. Studied 
piano under Egon Petri. In 1930-31 
joined Chicago University expedition to 
Liberia and made study of West African 
music and poetry. Is assistant professor 
of anthropology at Columbia University. 
Has lectured and written widely on mu- 
sical folklore and allied subjects. Leader 
of session on Primitive and Folk Music 
in North America (Sept. 13). 








WarrREN D. ALLEN. American musi- 
cologist, organist and conductor. Gradu- 
ated from University of California, then 
studied music in Berlin and in Paris. 
In 1913-19, Dean of Music at College 
of the Pacific, San Jose. Since 1918 di- 
rector of Stanford University chorus. 

Hans THEopORE Davip. Rhenish mu- 
sicologist, educated at various German 
universities (Ph.D. 1928). In 1936 
came to the United States. Since 1937 
music editor for the New York Public 
Library. Research Fellow for American 
Philosophical Society (on Moravian 
Music). Has edited works of Bach, Ga- 
brieli, Handel, etc. Lecturer at New 
York University. 

Ernst FERAND. Austrian musicolo- 
gist, studied at Vienna University 
(Ph. D.) and at the Royal Academy for 
Music in Budapest (composition), also 
at the Jaques-Dalcroze School. For- 
merly director of a college near Vienna. 
Came to America in 1939. Professor of 
music at New School for Social Re- 
search. Has published books on har- 
nony and on the History and Psychology 
of Improvisation. Contributor to learned 
periodicals, ete. 
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sola); Sonata in G minor (Violino, Violoncello obbligato e 
Basso continuo); Handel non pud mia Musa (Cantata a 
Voce sola); Sonata in G minor (Due Flauti Traversieri e 
Basso continuo); Benché mi sia crudele, from ‘Ottone’ 


(Aria); Ero e Leandro (Cantata con stromenti); Gli dirai, 
















Op. 5; Arthur Foote, Night Piece; Quincy Porter, Quartet 
No. 4; Roy Harris, Three Preludes and Fugues. Afternoon: 
12:45: Luncheon. Speech by the President of the American 
Musicological Society. Entertainment: Alan Lomax sing 
ing ballads to his guitar. Keynote of the Congress. 2:30: 
Annual Business Meeting of the American Musicological 
Society. 

World’s Fair Grounds: rae 
Evening: 5:15: Visit Fine Arts Building. 
grounds. 7:00: Supper at Brazilian Pavilion. 
Grover Whalen. 


Make tour of 
Welcome by 


Tuesday, Sept. 12 


Beethoven Association: ; 
Morning: 9:30: Opening General Session—Carleton Sprague 
Smith presiding; Charles Seeger (Federal Music Project, 
Washington, D. C.)—Government and Music: A Field for 


George Pullen Jackson (Vanderbilt University)—Art Music 
versus Folk Music. Annabel Morris Buchanan (Uni- 
versity of Richmond) Modal and Other Melodic As- 
pects of North American Folk Music; Roy Lamson, 
Jr. (Williams College)—The English Broadside Ballad of 
the 16th and 17th Centuries and its Tunes. Samuel P. Bay- 
ard (Harvard University)—British Folk Music in North 
America. George Herzog—African Influence in North 
American Indian Music. Afternoon: 2:30: Demonstration of 
American Indian and Folk Music: Indian Melodies and 
Dances; Dulcimer player; Old-time Fiddler; Folk Music 
of the White Man (Ballads, Shanteys, Lumberjack Songs); 
Negro Contributions. Alan Lomax (Washington, D. C.)— 
Report on the Archives of American Folk Song in the 
Library of Congress. 
Auditorium of the New York Historical Society: 
Evening: 8:30: Concert of 19th and 2Zth-Century American 
Music by John Kirkpatrick and assisting artists: Works 
by Louis Moreau Gottschalk, Edward MacDowell, Roger 


from ‘Alessandro Severo’ (Duetto). 


Friday, Sept. 15 


Columbia Broadcasting Theatre: 
Morning: 9:30: Session on Music and Science—Dayton C. 
Miller (Case School of Applied Science), presiding. Otto 
Ortmann (Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore)—The Psychol- 
ogy of Tone Quality. Glen Haydon (University of North 
Carolina)—Alfred Day and the Theory of Harmony. Man 
fred Bukofzer (New York)—The Evolution of Javanese Tone- 


Systems. 


Davidson Taylor (Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 


tem)—Music Composed for Radio. Dayton C. Miller—Tone 


Color with 


Phonodeik Demonstration. 


Museum of Modern Art: 


Afternoon: 


1:00: Luncheon. 2:15: Broadcast by Sir James 


Jeans from London. 2:30: Film Library Moving Pictures of 
particular musical interest. 
Music & Art High School: 


and 17th-Centur 
Madrigalists). 


Applied Musicology; Dragon Plamenac (Yugoslavia)—1léth 

y _ = in Dalmatia (Illustrations by The 
‘dward J. Dent (England)—Cavalier’s ‘Rap 
presentazione di Anima e di Corpo’, Knud Jeppesen (Den 
mark)—Venetian Folksongs of the Renaissance (Illustration 


Sessions, Charles Ives. 


Thursday, Sept. 14 


Harkness Auditorium, Columbia University 


Afternoon: 4:00: Instrumental and Vocal Demonstration of : 


Student Work. 

American Academy of Arts & Letters Auditorium 
Evening: 8:30: A Concert of Hispanic Music Illustrating 
the Musical Culture of Colonial and Contemporary Latin 





















by The Madrigals). Curt Sachs (New York University)- 
The So-Called Babylonian Notation. Alfred Einstein, Smith 
College—‘Mozart’s Handwriting and The Creative Process 

Rockefeller Center: ‘ 
Afternoon: 1:00: Luncheon in the Rainbow Room Lounge 
2:45 Visit to Radio City; Demonstration of Electronic Or 
chestra. Welcome by official of National Broadcasting Cor 
poration. 

New York Public Library: 
Evening: 5:00: Reception in the Lenox Gallery, followed by 
Short Se otresmentel Illustrations of Liberty Publications, 
ween g Aa Sydney Beck 

Fraunces’ Tavern: 
Evening: 7:00: Supper. 8:30: Concert of The Old Harp Singers 
of Nashville, Tennessee; George Pullen Jackson, Founder. 
Puritan Psalmody; Wesley’s Hymns, Charleston, Ss. . 
1737; Billings’ Fuguing Tunes; White Spirituals and Folk- 
songs. 


Wednesday, Sept. 13 


Beethoven Association: 


Library Building: 

Morning: 9:30: Session on Ancient, Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Music—Gustave Reese, presiding. Oliver Strunk (Prince 
ton University)—Certain Aspects of 16th Century Counter- 
point. Albert Smijers (Holland)—Music of the Illustre 
Lieve Vrouwe Broederschaps in Herzogenbusch 1330-1600. 
Fernando Liuzzi (Italy)—Notes sur les ‘“Barzelette” et 
“Canzoni a ballo” italiennes du XV siécle, d’aprés des docu 
ments inédits. Leonard Ellinwood (East Lansing, Michi 
gan)—The French Renaissance of the 12th Century in 
Music. 

The Cloisters: 

Afternoon: 4:60: Concert of Mediaeval Music by Yves 
Tinayre, a Select Choir of the Pius X School of Liturgical 
Music, and assisting artists. Works by Machaut, Obrecht, 
Léonin, Pérotin, Dufay, Kunsperger and others. 

Auditorium of the Juilliard Graduate School: 

Evening: 8:30: Concert of Unpublished Music by Georg 
Friedrich Handel, under the direction of J. M. Coopersmith. 
Soloists: Florence Vickland, soprano; Viola Silva, contralto; 
Ernst Victor Wolff, harpsichordist; assisted by a chamber 


America, Francisco Curt Lange presiding. 


Beethoven 


N. 


‘Danza 


(Venezuela), 


(Cuba) 


Quartet; 


nagle, 


jamin Carr, Songs; Gaetano Franceschini, Trio Sonata. 


¥.), 
Americanismo 
Nicholas Sloninsky. 


, 


Association: 
Morning: 9:30 Hispanic Session, Gilbert Chase (New York, 
‘ presiding. Francisco Curt 


Guillermo Uriebe Holguin. Juan 
‘Venezuelan 
Burle Marx (Brazil), ‘A Few Practical Music 
Problems in Latin America’. 
Auditorium of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Afternoon: 4:00: Concert of 18th arid 19th-Century Ameri- 
can Chamber Music, by Ralph Kirkpatrick and assisting 
artists: J. F. Peter, String Quartet; J. C. Moller, String 
Raynor Taylor, ’Cello Sonata; Alexander Rei- 
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AYOR F. H. LaGuardia announced 

on Sept. 9 plans for a music festival 
to be held in New York from Oct. 1 to 7 
by the American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers, Gene Buck, 
president. The concerts will be free to 
the public and are designed to allay the 
anxiety and sorrow caused by the con- 
flict in Europe. 

During the festival music appealing to 
all tastes will be performed and will in- 
clude two concerts by the Boston Sym- 
phony conducted by Serge Koussevitsky 
and devoted to works by American com- 


Morning: 9:30: Session on Primitive and Folk Music in North 
America—George Herzog (Columbia University), presiding 


te wine 


orchestra. ; i 
troppo bella (Aria); Sarei 


Diana Cacciatrice (Cantata con_stromenti); E 
troppo felice (Cantata a voce 
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ASCAP Sponsors 


posers, and a concert of works by Negro 
composers, played and sung by out- 
standing Negro singers, performers and 
organizations. Light opera and musical 
comedy excerpts will be performed by 
an orchestra conducted by Frank Black. 
One evening will be devoted to famous 
popular songs of the past and present 
written by members of the ASCAP with 
Rudy Vallee conducting his orches- 


Gala Music Week 


tra and some of the composers appearing 
in person. Singers from the stage, radio 
and screen will take part. The festival 
will coincide with the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the society. 

Other concerts will be devoted to 
symphonic jazz and swing music in 
which Paul Whiteman, Benny Goodman 
and Fred Waring and their orchestras 


Saturday, Sept. 16 


seers 


Lange (Uruguay)— 
Alfredo San Malo (Panama), 
*‘Piezas’ by Domingo Santa Cruz, and 
Lecuana 
Fuentes 


musical 
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Folklore’ Sanchez de 


James Hewitt, ‘Battle of Trenton’; Ben- 


Monday, Sept. 17 and 18 


Visit the Library of Congress. 
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will participate, and the marches of John 
Philip Sousa and other works from the 
American band repertory will be played 
by Edwin Franko Goldman, his band, 
and other organizations. 

_ Mayor La Guardia said: “There’s go- 
ing to be no profiteering on sorrow and 
anxiety. I know of no better way to get 
this message across than through 
music.” 

Mr. Buck said that final details of the 
programs, where the concerts would be 
held and how tickets would be dis- 
tributed will be announced shortly. 
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Music oF THE Earty MoraAviANsS IN AMERICA 





Descendants of Colonists 
Preserved European 
Traditions and Cre- 
ated Body of Religious 





Musical Literature 
During the Middle of 
Eighteenth Century 


By Hans THeEopore Davip 


ETHLEHEM, PA., is famous to- 
B day for its steel works and its 

Bach Choir. In the last hundred 
years, the population of the town has 
grown from many races—partly owing 
to the erection of numerous factories— 
and this is one of the reasons for the 
unusual quality of the present choir. In 
the bass section for instance, there are 
voices one would only expect to hear 
in Slavic countries. Last year, while 
working in Bethlehem on a catalogue of 
‘Music written by the Moravians in 
America’, I had the pleasure of singing 
regularly in the Bach choir. It was not 
unusual in rehearsals to hear a clear, 
low contra B from the basses. 

The Bach Choir was founded almost 
forty years ago by J. Frederick Wolle. 
He was a “Moravian” and for many 
years the annual festival in which the 
work of the choir culminated was held 
in the Central Moravian Church, a state- 
ly building erected in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century. The choir was 
in fact an outgrowth of “Moravian tra- 
dition”. 


Sect Underwent Hardships 


The first “Moravians” settled in 
America in the second quarter of the 
eighteenth century. They founded Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth—a few miles from 
3ethlehem—and Lititz, near Lancaster, 
all in Pennsylvania; and Salem in North 
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A View of Bethlehem. “the Great Moravian Settlement, Sketch'd on the Spot by His Excellency Governor Pownal, Painted and Engraved 


Carolina. They were, spiritually at least, 
descendants of the old Hussites, mem- 
bers of the ‘Unitas Fratrum’, the first 
of the Reformed or Protestant Churches. 
The sect went through much hardship, 
almost suffering complete extinction, but 
it rose through the effects of Count 
Nicholas Zinzendorf of Saxony in the 
eighteenth century. Zinzendorf built 
the town of Herrnhut on his estate for 
members of the sect, and the group 
came to be known in Germany as 
Herrnhuter. The Renewed Church, as 
it was then established, considered mis- 
sionary work one of its primary duties 
and during the eighteenth century the 


by Paul Sandby” 


colonizing activity of the members was 
wide and constant. Most of the colon- 
ists were Germans, not Moravians, but 
they were still known as “Moravians” 
and finally the Church officially adopted 
the name “Moravian Church”. 

German sectarians had been coming 
to America in considerable numbers 
since the 1680’s especially to Pennsyl- 
vania. They had brought music with 
them and had even ventured to compose 
simple hymns or chorales. If instru- 
ments were used with voices, they were 
seldom if ever given independent parts. 
The Moravians, however, were very 
fond of instruments and the employ- 
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MANUSCRIPTS BY TWO OF -AMERICA'S EARLY MORAVIAN COMPOSERS 


(Left) The First Page of Christmas Music for the Children's Service, 1767, Composed by Jeremiah Dencke, and in the Handwriting of 
J. F. Peter, and (Right) the Holograph Reduction of an Organ Anthem by J. Herbst 


ment of them gave the music of the new 
settlements a distinctive character. At 
first string and wind instruments doubled 
the voice parts but later the Moravians 
wrote and used independent instru- 
mental parts in their anthems and per- 
formed purely instrumental composi- 
tions for secular diversion. 


‘Collegium Musicum’ Founded 


A ‘Collegium Musicum’ was founded 
in the 1740’s at Bethlehem, partly to 
better the standard of church music. 
This body grew slowly, though not with- 
out set-backs, finally becoming so pro- 
ficient that it was able to perform the 
most complicated European symphonies 
of the day. 

The American settlements of the 
Moravians stood in close touch with the 
mother Church in Germany, and some 
of the newest European compositions 
were regularly sent over and tried out 
in the new world. Among the favorite 
composers were Franz Joseph Haydn 
and Carl Stamitz. By the 1790’s there 
was a string quartet in Bethlehem which 
used to perform the works of Haydn 
and Mozart publicly. 

As life in the Moravian settlements 
was determined by religious ideas cen- 
tering in the Church—the head of all 
economic enterprises—the efficiency of 
the ‘Collegium Musicum’ was taken ad- 
vantage of for the embellishment of re- 
ligious worship. Moravian composers 
in Germany, headed by Christian Gre- 
gor, had begun to write modest cantatas 
and short choruses in the 1750’s. This 
Moravian musical literature gradually 
increased, but so much music was used 
during the services in America that a 
shortage of compositions was soon felt. 
The Moravians on this side of the At- 
lantic began composing music to meet 
the demand and avoid the repetition 
which would have followed if they had 
not “pitched in and helped”. More than 
a dozen Moravians in Pennsylvania and 
North Carolina furnished music for the 


(Continued on page 33) 
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AMERICA’S HERITAGE OF 


By Gerorce HERz0G 


N this most heterogeneous of coun- 
| tries, the really native music is that 

of the Indians. The earliest travel- 
ers and explorers describe “savage 
music” in passages at times more quaint 
than the music itself. These writers 
were not, of course, musicians and in 
any case shared the ideas and prejudices 
of their period. Musical bias is still with 
us, and many today find it hard to be- 
lieve that Indian music often holds not 
only great interest but also vivid es- 
thetic experience. Indian music, how- 
ever, is not folk music proper: it is not 
embedded in a cultural setting in which 
rural “folk” who keep many vestiges of 
the past, contrast with the modern city 
and its “art” music. 

From the variegated cultural back- 
grounds of American immigrant groups 
there have survived many musical 
idioms, which have been largely neg- 
lected in favor of the Anglo-American 
and the Negro. Only songs of Norwe- 
gian immigrants and of the Spanish- 
Americans in our Southwest have re- 
ceived some attention. But time has 
come when folksong in the United States 
ought not to mean only songs sung in 
English. 


Many Songs Recovered 


Among immigrant songs, those most 
typical of the mother country are often 
found side by side with most unusual 
ones. Many literary and musical treas- 
ures have been recovered here that had 
died out at home and are known there 
only from old literary sources. This 
has been the case with both Spanish and 
English songs. True enough, songs 
change when they travel. Yet these 
changes themselves are of great im- 
portance, showing the essentially dy- 
namic and expanding quality of folk- 
song, which only too often has 
been disregarded while the conservative 
and traditional quality has been 
stressed. It is a dead tradition that 
sticks to the letter; living folksong 
changes from singer to singer, group to 
group, generation to generation. 

This dynamic quality of folksong has 
an important bearing on musical and 
literary form. Our own creation is 





directed toward the best—and final— 
expression of the artist’s intention. 
Publication of a composition usually 


marks the end of experimenting with it. 
Even forms which are based on inten- 
sive exploitation and, as it were, pro- 
gressive experimentation (such as the 
Theme with Variations, the Chaconne, 
the Cadenza, even the Fugue), are rare 
today, and somewhat antiquarian. The 
technique of writing and printing has 
much to do with our predilection for 
the fixed form. In all music that is per- 
petuated by oral tradition, form is in 
many respects fluid. This is true of folk 
music and primitive music, and also of 
popular dance music as long as it does 
not try to become too respectable. 


The Laboratory of Folk Music 


Folk music is a laboratory in which 
many forces that mould music may be 
observed. In the traditional music of 
the United States the processes of this 
laboratory are especially revealing. 
While changes occur constantly, which 
may well lead to the ultimate merging 
of all folk idioms, folksong has retained 
more of its vigor than in Western 
Europe. American scholars have recog- 
nized the importance of studying change 
m folksong, and a large mass of songs 
have been recorded, with many variants 
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Our Native Music Indigenous 
In Origin Subject and Style 








(Left) Nathan Hicks, Dulcimer Maker and Player, Rominger, N.C. 


(Right) Elwin Sweet, 


Fiddler, Magnolia, N.J. 


Photos by Herbert Halpert, courtesy of Joint Committee on Folk Arts, WPA, 


from all over the country. But research 
has been concentrated on the literary 
side; it needs to be extended to include 
a more thorough study of the melodies. 

The great majority of folksongs sung 
in the English language in this country, 
especially of the ballads, go back to 
continental British antecedents. Yet the 
texts of many ballads and lyric songs 
are American in origin, subject, and 
style. Interesting for their local color, 
they do not approach the polish and an- 
cient gleam of the British ballads. Their 
melodies are often English or Irish. In- 
terest has recently come to embrace 
other types of song also. Dance music, 
which is chiefly instrumental, leans 
heavily on British motifs. However, 
because of the early resistance of the 
church to dancing, and to the fiddle as 
“an instrument of the devil,” there de- 
veloped a characteristic American genre, 
the “play-party”, at which people in- 
dulge in restrained dancing consisting 
of a mélange of folk and popular dance 
movements, and fragments of children’s 
games. The accompaniment is singing 
only. A large body of folk hymnology 
has lately been brought to attention. 
The tunes, through their modal rather 
than “major” or “minor” cast, betray 
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kinship with old elements in British ma- 
terial. Modal melodies are rather fre- 
quent among the ballads and_ lyrical 
songs also. A large proportion of our 
folk melodies are pentatonic, however, 
and do not fit into a modal classifica- 
tion. 


Songs of the White Man 


Songs of the White man that stand out 
as most distinctively American are those of 
the woodsmen or lumberjacks in the North, 
the play-party songs, and the cowboy songs 
of the Southwest. The first are, musically, 
the most unique. They are sung in a 
peculiar parlando manner of which there 
are only faint traces in England, but which 
is common in Eastern Europe. The play- 
party songs are a pool of melodies, chiefly 
children’s songs and dance tunes, although 
queer items like ‘Ach, du lieber Augustin’ 
have found their way there too. The cow- 
boy songs are somewhat disappointing, 
though interesting as hybrids. Often hailed 
as the ultimate expression of the wide open 
Western spaces, many favorites are of 
known authorship, composed by Easteners 

some of whom never saw the West. 
They have suffered greatly by the regret- 
table practice of constructing composite 
forms out of different versions. 

The interest in the folksongs of the 
Negro in this country is older, and began 
with the vogue of spirituals. All who have 
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studied them seriously have come to the 
conclusion that the spirituals are essen- 
tially European in material, and that the 
African element, if any, is rather slight. 
More characteristic is, if not the melodic 
material, at least the manner of singing 
the work songs, “shouts”, and the like. 
The Negro genre which is furthest from 
White musical types appears to be the early 
and folkish antecedent of the “blues”, later 
manufactured by the thousands. By and 
large, it would seem that the contribution 
of the Negro in this country to folksong 
has been primarily in producing out of 
materials which were offered to him a 
fresh version of Western folk music, rather 
than in preserving a dim African heri- 
tage. 

Folksong in the United States is being 
gathered industriously and the introduction 
of modern acoustical recording devices, 
which somewhat surprisingly are not com- 
monly employed for this purpose in West- 
ern Europe, has furnished added impetus. 
But here as abroad there is need for 
trained musicians to study material which 
is worthy more than an occasional sur- 
prised nod of appreciation. There is also 
in the United States a nascent interest in 
the social background and function of folk- 
song, a subject of vital importance which 
is rather neglected in Europe and for which 
this country provides an excellent setting. 


Celebration Planned on Anniversary of 
Writing of ‘Star Spangled Banner’ 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 10.—Congress on 
the day of adjournment passed a bill 
providing for the appointment of a com- 
mission to formulate plans for the cele- 
bration on Sept. 14 of the 125th anni- 
versary of the writing of “The Star 
Spangled Banner’. The President will 
head the commission and a fund of 
$5,000 was appropriated for the govern- 
ment’s share in the expenses of the 
commission. The celebration is to be 
held at Fort McHenry, Baltimore Har- 
bor. A. T. M. 





San Francisco Symphony to Play at 
Golden Gate Exposition 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—The San 
Francisco Symphony will appear at the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
for three concerts this month, under 
guest directors: on Sept. 13 with José 
Iturbi conducting, Sept. 20 with Albert 
Coates, and Sept. 23 with Leopold Sto- 
kowski. Miliza Korjus will be soloist 
with Mr. Coates on Sept. 20. An admis- 
sion fee is to be charged—three con- 
certs for one dollar, or fifty cents for a 
single admission. 
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Folk Songs of Old New York 





Popular Urban Music Achieves 
Folk Status by Historical 
Process Identical with That 
By Which Rural Music Does 
—Topical Ballads and Coffee 
House Ditties of Colonial 
Days 


By CARLETON SPRAGUE SMITH 


S the usual conception of folk music 

perhaps too narrow? Folk music 

is generally defined as songs, based 
on legends, historical events or inci- 
dents of common life, the words and 
music of which are extensively used by 
the common people, or songs written 
in imitation of this simple and artless 
style. The folk songs of the common 
people in our rural communities are 
highly esteemed (indeed have been the 
object of enthusiastic, even jealous, re- 
search) but the “popular songs” cre- 
ated in our cities are usually overlooked 
by folk-lorists. Popular urban music, 
even if ephemeral, may achieve folk 
status in the writer’s opinion, and the 
super-critical attitude regarding it: is 
unwarranted. The city, like the coun- 
try, has tales, legends, and superstitions 
which are handed down from generation 
to generation, though townsfolk are 
more sophisticated and fonder of change 
than their country cousins. 

Ballads and songs are composed by 
individuals. Only after they have been 
sung and molded by frequent repetition 
do they become traditional folk songs. 
Early ballads have been generally better 
preserved in the country than in the 
city because the tempo of life is slower. 
Fashion makes fewer inroads into rural 
communities and the urge for the new 
is not so prevalent. No one doubts that 
countless beautiful folk songs, which 
flourished for hundreds of years, are 
now extinct. The tradition has died out 
and the ballads are irreparably lost. 
Folk songs, like trees, have a life-span, 
and unless they have off-shoots, are re- 
planted, nourished or “petrified in print” 
—they will eventually disappear. The 
antiquity of a folk song; however, has 
very little to do with its merit. An 
eighteenth or nineteenth century ballad 
may be just as beautiful as a sixteenth 
century one. In recent years, much has 
been made of certain folk songs which 
have been taken down from singers in 
small out of the way places, or else dis- 
covered in manuscripts or printed rec- 
ords. These have been widely published 
and people have been quick to appreciate 
their vitality. Some of them would 
be classified under City Balladry. 

It is often difficult to differentiate be- 
tween the City Art Song and the City 
Folk Song, as in the case of Stephen 
Foster’s music. The Art Song is too 
complicated as a rule to become popular 
ind traditional, but the city folk song 
vith its major and minor tonal basis 

far removed from the archaic modes ) 
ts barbershop chords (urban ballads 
enerally have an implicit, harmonic, 

irt character) and its showy rhythms 

—appealed to thousands. Daniel Decatur 
immett’s ‘Dixie’, written in New York 
City, is a case in point. A striking illus- 
ation of the interplay between country 
nd city folk music is also seen in the 
ise of Joseph Haydn. Melodic frag- 
ients of the latter’s «quartets, sympho- 
ies, etc., fitted with words, have been 
ung for generations by the Austrian 





The Farmer and his Son’s return from a vifit to the C12. 


ATHER and | went down to camp, 
Along with Captais Gooding, 
And there we fee the men and boys 
As thick as hafty 


pudding. 
Yankzy doodle keep it up, yankey doodle 


dan 
Mind the mufic and the ftep, 
And with the girls be handy. 















New York Streets, 


Frm a at Poe Waeleale Top 2nd Merb War 
soos, 0, Great And Ow street 7 di 


A+ twas exiking ap New York streets 

fA I made it my cesmew om: ive love to Dect, 

Wal shep brotber sailors com - tell onto me, 

1 belong tothe Nancy trom taglead | be, 
Pmin eaot of 9 Svlor we've fost one bend, 

i'm in want of 2 calor de you wodererand, 

Altho’ Pm so wilco: if you west « men, 


wo Wd ET 


A Portion of the City Ballad, ‘New York 
Streets’ 


country people. It used to be stated that 
many of these tunes were folk melodies 
heard by the composer in Croatia. Re- 
cent scholarship, however, traces these 
Croatian melodies to Haydn. The phe- 
nomenon of a composed piece becoming 
folk material has occurred over and over 
again in this country as well. 

The composers of city folk songs are 
more apt to be remembered than the 
anonymous bards of the country. Rec- 
ords are kept carefully in large com- 
munities. One of the oldest city folk 
songs still sung is Heinrich Isaac’s: 
‘Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen’, writ- 
ten about 1502. Others which immedi- 
ately come to mind are the anonymous 


‘London Bridge Is Falling Down’, 
‘Sur le pont d’Avignon’, ‘Bergen op 
Zoom’ and ‘Yankee Doodle Went to 


Town’, etc. 

Like country folk songs, city ballads 
are frequently topical. The old English 
catch, first printed in 1609: 

Malt’s come down from an old Angel 

to a French Crown 
There’s never a maid in all this town 
But well she knows that malt’s come 

down 
The greatest drunkards in this town 


And ftuck a crooked flabbing iron 
¥ Upon the little end ont. 
Yankey doodle, &c. 


Aad there I fre a pomokin theil, 
As big 23 mother’s baion, 
Aad every tine they tou-''d it off, 
They fcamper'd lik: the orcioa, 
Yanksy doodle, &c. 


Tice alittle tarrel too, 
The heads were mae of eather, 
They knoct’Se00n ‘ith lictle clubs, 
4ad cali'd she folx- togecher. 
Yankéy doodle, &c. 
oui 


Part of ‘The Farmer and His Son's Return’, 
an Early Version of "Yankee Doodle’ 
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Privateering S O 


REMARKS upon the 


is a worthy length of time for a city 
song to live and even a decade may suf- 
fice for it to acquire folk character. 
Of course time moves even faster in sea- 
board towns than in inland communities. 

Songs sung in New Amsterdam were 
confined to those found in Dutch collec- 
tions such as the ‘Nederlandtsche Ge- 
denck-Clanck’ of Valerius (1623-1626). 
The well known ‘Prayer of Thanksgiving’ 
is one of the soberer offerings of this col- 
lection, which also contains such Eng- 
lish Ballad Tunes as: ‘Fortune my Foe’, 
‘What If a Day’ (which may be com- 
pared to ‘Bergen op Zoom’) ‘Barrow 
Faustus Dream’ and the ‘Cobbler’s Jig’. 
Dutch songs which were composed on 
the banks of the Hudson have not sur- 
vived. Soon after the English took over 
the town, New York acquired a reputa- 
tion for roughness, drinking and cosmo- 
politanism. Sailors went singing through 
the streets at night and sea songs or 
snatches of Restoration rounds were the 
fashion. Local incidents were undoubt- 
edly featured in the words but little is 
available until the ‘Ballad of Captain 
Kidd’, which describes the“hanging in 
1701 of the notorious pirate who was in 
New York Harbor a number of times 
in the 1690’s and is said to have buried 
a portion of his treasure on Gardiner’s 
Island. This ballad, published in broad- 
side sheet form shortly after his death, 
is still sung in rural communities and is 
often regarded as a country folk song. 

Some songs are of course common to 
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CRUELTY exercifed by the. 
Regulars and Heflians’ 


a Upon our poor Prifoners in New-York. . 


OW many thoufand take up arms, 
H To fight the Britith nation, 
‘To fave America from harms, 
Their friends and their relations. 
#) Butthe beft way that ¢’re was known, 
Or ever came to hearing, 
Is to take the piftol fword and gun, 
. And gang a privateering. 
3)W.°il weigh ouranchors,quitthe thore, 
Jo hopes of foreign plunder, 
Where trumpets found & cannon roar, 
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18) They ftript them of their cath & : bes 
Deny’d them any fuel, << 
Poor creatures, many of them dy’d, 


The devil’s not more cruel, | 
19) But fome of them do yet furvive, 4 
Beyond their expectation, 
And were permitted juft alive, 
To vific their relation: 
_ 20)But fome of thofe who were releas’d, «. at. 
» “With poifon were infected, it 
That many of them are deceas’d, 


Part of ‘A New Privateering Song’, Which Also Reveals in Its Sub-Title Its Topical as Well 
as Urban Character 


Are very glad that malt’s come down 
refers to the repeal of a tax in England 
in the year 1602. We might also pursue 
the study of street cries (as Addison did 
in his famous article in the Spectator), 
using the extremely interesting phono 
graph records of American street ven- 
dors’ cries recently made in Charleston, 


S. C., as a basis for discussion), but we 


are concerned here primarily with tra- 
ditional or printed material that has 
been associated with New York City. 
Although many of our songs, owing 
to the transient nature of our population 
did not live for long, those which have 


survived for thirty years or so might be 


considered city folk songs. A generation 


both the city and the country; paradoxi- 
cally enough a good deal that we designate 
as distinctly country music may be heard 
in the cities. Still—despite the fact that 
the late Erich von Hornbostel found ‘Child 
Ballads’, usually associated with remote 
hamlets, in New York and White Plains— 
our task is to point to definite types of city 
folk song. The average urban ballad is un- 
pretentious, written for the people; the fact 
that it is composed is not important. Every- 
thing is composed, country folk songs and 
Homer’s ‘Odyssey’ included. City ballads 
are invariably referred to and sold by title, 
not by author. os 
Our early Coffee Houses were centres of 
urban balladry. Antony Aston, the creator 
of the medley, was in New York about 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Religious and Secular Fields 
Reveal a Rich Art Background 


By Francisco Curt LANGE 
(Translated by Gilbert Chase) 


America, we must begin by dividing 

this vast field into two sections: re- 
ligious and secular. The latter, in turn, 
subdivides into folklore and artistic pro- 
duction. The strictly popular music has 
seldom been annotated or published, and 
we find only a very summary documen- 
tation in the books of a few travellers 
who showed some sociological and eth- 
nological curiosity. Furthermore, it has 
undergone many transformations during 
the course of time, and during the last 
few decades it has deteriorated consid- 
erably owing to the rapid technical 
progress of communication and of 
mechanization in general. 

As regards artistic composition in 
colonial times, this depended principally 
upon the function of the musician in 
that period. We find scarcely any pro- 
fessional musicians apart from those 
whose duties were closely connected 
with music-making in the churches. 
Consequently their interests were largely 
confined to the religious application of 
their art, and they devoted the fullest 
measure of their talent and inspiration 
to this end. Hence we have very little 
material relating to secular music of the 
colonial period in Latin America. The 
present survey will deal chiefly with re- 
ligious music. 


° speaking of colonial music in Latin 


Importance of Missions 


The Missions established by the Je- 
suits played a highly important part in 
the early cultural development of Latin 
America. The purpose of these Mis- 
sions was to convert the natives to 
Christianity and to familiarize them 
with the European arts and industries 
of that time. The missionaries taught 
the natives to manufacture all the arti- 
cles needed in their daily life, both on 
the practical and the cultural side. This 
could not fail to include the construction 
of musical instruments, both of wood 
and of metal, and even organs of com- 
plicated structure. Taking advantage of 
the musicality shown by the Indians, the 
missionaries formed large vocal and in- 
strumental groups; and though we do 
not possess any documentation concern- 
ing the music they used, we have the 
abundant testimony of travelers of that 
period, who wrote eloquently of what 
they have seen and heard. 

The first important musicians of the 
Rio de la Plata Mission were Father Luis 
Berger and Father Juan Vaseo, the for- 
mer Belgian, the latter Flemish. But we 
know nothing of their music. Vaseo had 
formerly been a member of the Em- 
peror’s Chapel in Europe. The life and 
work of Berger were studied some years 
ago by Father Grenon in his book, “Una 
Vida de Artista: H. Luis Berger’ (Cér- 
doba, 1927). All that remains of the 
notable labor accomplished by the Je- 
suits of that time is the mute testimony 
of some beautiful churches, now in ruins. 


Belgian and Flemish Missionaries 


Other members of the Company of 
Jesus who contributed to the musical 
development of the Missions and to the 
spread of musical culture throughout 
South America, were the Germans An- 


ton Sepp, Martin Schmidt, Johann Mes- 
ner and Florian Baucke. The organiz- 
ing ability of the last-mentioned was so 
widely recognized that he was invited 
to remain in Buenos Aires in order to 
establish a Conservatory there. Among 
the Italian missionaries, a notable figure 
was Father Domingo Zipoli. 

It must be said that from the discov- 
ery of the Rio de La Plata by Solis in 
1535 until the expulsion of the Jesuits 
in 1767, the monopoly of musical culture 
in South America was unquestionably in 
the hands of the Jesuit Fathers. Even 
though their teaching, both among the 
Indians and the Negroes, was largely 
auditory, the Jesuits also undertook to 
teach the theory of music, and therefore 
an appreciable number of compositions 
must have been written down. But it 
is unlikely that any specific documenta- 
tion will ever be found, and much of this 
musical activity must remain shrouded 
in obscurity. 

In general, it was customary to im- 
port the best music from Spain and Por- 





Francisco Curt Lange 


tugal during colonial times. One of the 
countries in which Spanish Catholicism 
took root most firmly was Mexico, and 
both in the capital and in the provinces 
of that country there must, without 
doubt, exist much religious music be- 
longing to the early colonial period. The 
Cathedral of Mexico City possesses, 
among other works, a Mass by Victoria, 
apparently not catalogued by Pedrell. 
But the prevailing political atmosphere 
in Mexico is unfavorable to Catholicism, 
hence there are obstacles in the path of 
undertaking serious investigations that 
would undoubtedly lead to important re- 
sults. 

Colonial music in Mexico has been 
studied by Gabriel Saldivar in his ‘His- 
tory of Music in Mexico’ (1934), which 
also deals with the pre-colonial period, 
and by Dr. Miguel Galindo in the first 
of his ‘History of Mexican Music’ 
(1934), which takes us up to the crea- 
tion of the Mexican National Hymn. 

Only a few weeks ago, a young and 
very talented musician, Miguel Bernal 
Jiménez, published some interesting 
notes concerning an archive of colonial 
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music discovered in Morelia, the capital 
of the state of Michoacan. These notes, 
containing reproductions of manuscripts 
and musical examples in modern 
notation, were published under the au- 
spices of the Society of the Friends of 
Music (Morelia) in connection with a 
concert devoted to the performance of 
some of the newly-discovered music, 
which reveals a surprising artistic ma- 
turity. Bernal Jiménez, who studied 
music in Italy, intends to publish his 
findings in a more complete form, and 
this publication may be awaited with 
interest. 

From the musical past of Brazil, two 
prominent figures stand forth: José Mau- 
ricio Nunes Garcia and Francisco Manoel 
da Silva. They composed religious music 
of a high quality. Some of this has been 
transcribed into modern notation by Luiz- 
Heitor Correa de Azevedo and published 
in the first numbers of the ‘Revista Brasi- 
leira de Musica’. The same authority also 
published a study of Nunes Garcia in the 
first volume of the ‘Boletin Latino-Ameri- 
cano de Musica’. Mention should likewise 
be made of a book on Brazilian music by 
Mario de Andrade, of Sao Paulo, entitled 
‘Modinhas Imperiais’ (1930). 


Documents Are Missing 


During my sojourns in Bolivia, Peru and 
Ecuador I have searched in vain for mate- 
rial relating to religious or secular music 
of the colonial period. No doubt documents 
of incalculable value have been allowed to 
disappear either through neglect or igno- 
rance. It would be of the utmost interest 
to ascertain the extent to which the mis- 
sionary fathers modified the Gregorian 
modes in order to make them conform to 
the monody of the Incas, which was of 
pentatonic structure. The purpose of these 
concessions to native forms was to woo 
the Incas away from their heathen cults. 
There is some hope that musical documents 
may one day be found, in Cuzco and in 
Quito, that will reveal to us the musical 
activity of these countries at the time of 
the Conquest. 

In Colombia the influence of the Jesuits, 
especially in the initial development of mu- 
sical culture, was also great, as José Igna- 
cio Perdomo Escobar shows in his ‘His- 
torical Sketch of Colombian Music’. (‘Bo- 
letin Latino-Americano de Misica’, Tomo 
IV). Juan de Herrara y Chumacero, ‘maes- 
tro de capilla’ of the Cathedral at Bogota, 
left several compositions, which have been 
preserved in manuscripts, that bear testi- 
mony to the flourishing state of music in 
the New World. The first American mu- 
sical treatise, ‘Canto de érgano y Canto 
llano’, by Juan Perez Materano, was pub- 
lished at Cartagena in 1554. 

It is interesting to note that in the ar- 
chives of the Cathedral of Bogota there is 
a small collection of ‘Villancicos’, that is, 
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in Mexico City 


Christmas songs such as were widely used 
in Spain. A visit to these archives con- 
vinced me that the music of the past has 
been allowed to fall into great neglect. But 
it would not be difficult to assemble the 
available material, and it is hoped that this 
will soon be accomplished in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a Franciscan monk, Fray Gregorio 
de Zuola, compiled a curious manuscript that 
includes a number of songs from the colo- 
nial period. This codex has been studied 
and transcribed by Carlos Vega, chief of 
the folklore section of the Literary Insti- 
tute of Argentina, and by Josué Teofilo 
Wilkes, who undertook a rhythmic and 
melodic revision of the old notation, sup- 
plying the songs with an excellent har- 
monization. The result of Dr. Wilkes’s 
labor was published in Volumes I, II and 
III of the ‘Boletin Latino-Americano de 
Misica’ under the title, ‘Twelve Colonial 
Songs of the Seventeenth Century’. 

In Caracas, the capital of Venezuela, 
there is an important and historically sig- 
nificant Archive of Colonial Music, housed 
in the National Conservatory and placed 
under the supervision of Juan Bautista 
Plaza. This comprises 230 works of a re- 
ligious character, besides some _ secular 
songs belonging to the period of Venezue- 
lan independence. It includes the ‘Popule 
Meus’ and the celebrated ‘Mass in D’ by 
the great Venezuelan composer Lamas. 
Also to be found in the collection are first 
editions of Haydn and of many other com- 
posers of that period. All this indicates 
that there was an intense musical activity 
in colonial Venezuela. 

Juan Bautista Plaza, who is ‘maestro de 
capilla’ of the Cathedral of Caracas and 
a notable composer of many varied works, 
has been at work on a historical study of 
Venezuelan music which will throw much 
valuable light on the subject. We should 
also mention the composer Vicente T. 
Sojo, who discovered the famous Mass in 
D of Lamas and did much for religious 
music in the Colony. 

The foregoing brief summary may serve 
to give some idea of the highly interesting 
material that remains to be rescued from 
the dusty shelves of public and private col- 
lections. Much was lost in periods of 
decadence or of internal upheaval, but 
enough remains to enable us to reconstruct, 
to a large extent, the widespread musical 
activity of Latin America in colonial times. 





Brailowsky Draws Record House in 
Buenos Aires 


Buenos Arres, Aug. 30.—Alexan- 
der Brailowsky, pianist drew one of the 
largest audiences in the history of the 
Colon Theatre in Buenos Aires on Aug. 
6. The occasion was Mr. Brailowsky’s 
farewell recital. Approximately 4000 
people attended. 
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Vast Network of American 
Institutions Assumes New 
Responsibilities as Active 
Disseminator of Learning 
Serving a National Com- 
munity 
By ARTHUR PricHarp Moor 
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are tully aware of the variety ol 
services now ffered them 
through the music libraries of the 
United States. Librarians are a modest 
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he present work of the music library Through conferences and _ publications 
irgely an outgrowth of ti reams it has provided for the rapid circulation 
hree young men. In 1876, as the na- f ideas throughout the library profes- 
entered upon its second century, stom. The result has been a quickening 
se three. all in their twenties. and of ideals and a strengthening of co- 
known to each other. started inde perative effort. The entire fabric of 
ent enterprises which have since library service has come into being 
ved at several points. and which Jargely through the work of the asso- 
together made possible the new ition 
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Dewey. age twenty-five, © saw twenty-eight, felt a concern for the im- 
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rk. He called together a conference momed a conference of music teachers, 
which met at Delaware, Ohio, and 
rmed the Music Teachers National 


Association. In the sixty-three years 
which have followed, practically every 
engaging the thought of Ameri- 
‘an musicians has been thrashed out in 
he sessions of this Association. It was 


ssue 








that such an organization 


inevitable 
should try to find ways of strengthen- 


ing music libraries. For a number of 
years it maintained a special committee 
for this purpose, and it was this com- 
mittee, under the exceptionally able 
leadership of Oscar G. Sonneck, chief 
of the music division of the Library of 
Congress, which conducted the first na- 
tional survey of the resources of music 


libraries in the United States.' It has 
since issued an annual list of recom- 
mended books on musical subjects 


which has been helpful to librarians in 
the selection of material. But the As- 
sociation’s greatest influence has prob- 
ably been indirect—for by raising the 
standards of the music teaching pro 
fession, it has increased the intelligent 
demand for music library service. 


The Work of Edison 


The third young man was Thomas A. 
Edison. While Dewey and Presser were 
busy with librarians and musicians, 

‘Results were published by the U. S. Govern 


ment Printing Office, 1922, in Music Departments 
of Libraries 
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Library as an Educational Centre 


N. H. Sonne 





young Edison, age twenty-nine, was on 
the verge of discoveries which were 
about to usher in a new era of our musi- 
cal life. In March, 1876, was completed 
the first telephone conversation. Edison 
was fired by the idea that if the human 
voice could be reproduced by the vibra- 
tion of a mechanical membrane, elec- 
trically controlled, there must be some 
way of recording those vibrations and 
reproducing them again at will. He 
began work at once in his laboratory, 
and in 1877 patented the first Edison 
phonograph. The phonograph has done 
for listeners what the printing press did 
for readers. It has enriched our culture, 
revolutionized our methods of music 
education, and enormously expanded the 
possible service of the music library 
The modern music library can provide 
for the ear as well as the eye, and offer 
not merely information and direction 
for performance, through printed music, 
but also the music itself on gramophone 
recordings. 

In considering the music library ser- 
vice as a whole, certain individual col- 

(Continued on page 44) 
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The Value of Musicology to the Performer 


tics was so accurate that he was able to 
predict potential sound-effects in the 
then New Berlin Opera House by merely 
noting certain features of construction. 
Toscanini’s musicological instinct en- 
abled him to discover mistakes in Bee- 
thoven scores that had been passed on 
by generations of less scientific conduct- 
ors. This great conductor is one of the 
leading backers of projects for micro- 
photography which will make more old 
music available for study in the com- 
poser’s holographs. (1). 

The elementary principles of music- 
ology, like those of other sciences, are 
concerned with the What, the Why, and 
the Which. These important questions 
are usually elbowed out of the picture, 
however, by the loud and insistent ques- 
tions as to the Who and the How. And 
yet musicology is quietly concerned with 
the FF’s (the Facts concerning Music 
and the Functions for which certain 
styles are appropriate), while the edu- 
cational bandwagon is apt to be more 
specifically concerned with the PP’s 
(Personality and Performance). 


Music-study without musicology re- 
sults in disciplined robots who know 
nothing but their parts; stiff soloists on 
platforms, uniformed bands marching 
forth to contests, and vocal peas in a 
cappella pods. But when our bands, or- 
chestras and choirs are doing really vital 
work, it is usually because wise direct- 
ors are teaching elementary musicology 
without giving it that name. This they 
do whenever the student’s curiosity is 
aroused concerning what he is playing 
or singing, why it is best done in a cer- 
tain way and which phase of social life 
gave rise to that kind of music; when- 
ever the score is studied as a whole and 
in its related parts; whenever interest 
is aroused in the composer, but also in 
his other works, the works of his con- 


By WarREN D. ALLEN 
A CONCERT pianist who ought to 


know better, once defined musi- 

cology as “the study of everything 
about music except music.” He himself, 
it so happens, is something of a musicol- 
ogist in fact, for if he were not, he would 
be unable to play as intelligently as he 
does. The common or garden variety of 
pianist plays notes written by Bach, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Chopin and Debussy 
without differentiating one style from the 
other, because he does not know what 
each composer represents in history. The 
artist must know, in order to bring out 
each performance in the style to which 
the composer was accustomed. 

All ’ologists are concerned with 
knowledge about something—accurate 
knowledge, not parrot-like repetition of 
formulas. The biologist knows a great 
deal about life in its various phases; the 
geologist knows a great deal about the 
earth and the changes therein due to 
natural causes; a musicologist is a per- 
son who knows a great deal about all 
kinds of music and musical phenomena. 
Unmusical musicologists are certainly 
no more common proportionately, than 
unmusical performers. Neither should 
get to the forefront of his chosen profes- 
sion. As a matter of fact, one has to love 
music inordinately to want to know more 
and more about it, just as the biologist 
has to love life and the geologist has to 
love the mountains. 

Traditional arguments concerning mu- 
sic as an art or as a science always over- 
look the twilight zone. The list of great 
artists who have been or are musical 
scientists is a long one, from Michael 
Praetorius, organist, composer, organ 
architect, historian and acoustician, to 
Albert Schweitzer, pianist and savant 
extraordinaire. J. S. Bach was in fre- 
quent demand, not only as a performer, 
but also as an expert to pass upon organ- 


. L (1) The Toscanini Archive of Micro-films is in 
construction. His knowledge of acous- 


the New York Public Library. 
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temporaries, and the environment in 
which he lived. 

The most academic people in music 
education today are not necessarily mu- 
sicologists and professors. The “experts” 
who hold “clinics” on fingering and 
bowing, embouchure and breath control 
need to be included. The musicologist 
does not deny the importance of these 
matters, but finds vitality and appropri- 
ateness, freshness and spontaneity of 
even more importance. While our school 
students are being taught (by implica- 
tion, at least) that Great Music is en- 
tirely by dead foreigners, musicologists 
at this Congress are keenly interested in 
American music from pre-Revolution- 
ary days to the present. While many 
teachers wring their hands in despair 
over the evils of “swing”, musicologists 
enjoy the ‘Hot Mikado’ with genuine 
amusement. Their knowledge of the 
processes of music-history enables them 
to know why social conditions encour- 
age “jazzing of the classics”, and what 
good can result if this trend toward im- 
provisation can be directed into various 
channels. 

The concert artist can indeed thank 
musicology for showing up the true 
meaning of the word criticism. Men of 
the stature of Paul Bekker, Richard Ald- 
rich and William J. Henderson, to name 
only those of an older generation, dem- 
onstrated the necessity of sound musi- 
cal knowledge. Critical opinion is 
worthless unless backed by musicology. 
For this reason the musicological use of 
the word criticism is invaluable for per- 
formers who wish to be artists. 

In modern musicology the term “style- 
criticism” has replaced the old mechani- 
cal methods of “form and analysis” on 
one hand and the superficial objectives 
of popular criticism on. the other. The 
musicologist-critic recognizes that the 
analysis of musical structure is neces- 
sary but not sufficient. Dry presenta- 
tions of form and analysis have often 
resulted in misunderstanding and de- 
preciation rather than true understand- 
ing and “appreciation”. The study of 
Style invests the skeleton of Form with 
life, color, and social significance in a 





Warren D. Allen 


clear historical perspective. Such a posi- 
tion enables the musicologist to steer a 
middle course between the Scylla of 
purely academic analysis and _ the 
Charybdis of gossipy “criticism” in 
popular press and radio. 

In short, musicology today recognizes 
the value, not only of the fundamental 
F’s, Facts, Form and Function, but also 
of the popular P’s—Personality and 
Performance (not to refer to the PP 
and FF in the dynamic sense). 

The performer who knows his instru- 
ment and its literature, their relation- 
ships to other instruments and other lit- 
eratures; the artist who is broadminded 
enough to enjoy and present all styles 
of music, old and new, foreign and do- 
mestic, sacred and secular, serious and 
comic, is in sympathy with, if not act- 
ively engaged in musicology. As soon 
as he himself is in a position to make 
some contribution to our growing 
knowledge of music, musicians and mu- 
sical phenomena, he is worthy to be 
called a musicologist. There are many 
tasks ahead for American musicology, 
projects that will lift our concepts of 
music-education far above mere crafts- 
manship, important as that may be 





A Painting of the Bach Family at Morning Prayers, and (Left) an Engraving of Michael Praetorius 
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Dear Musical America: 


And is there a budding musicologist 
in your family ? 

Musicc'ogists are the really up and 
coming fellows in music, if we are to 
draw the right conclusions from the 
things we are hearing about the present 
Congress in New York. But, for the life 
of me, I can’t figure out whether theirs 
is a vocation or an avocation. 

How do they eat? 

And since we are asking questions, 
what is Musicology, anyway? 

I have consulted my big old Webster, 
but in vain. The word “musicology” 
isn’t to be found there, even in the fine 
print at the bottom of the page. The 
nearest thing to it is “musicography” 
and, as that has to do with notation, it 
doesn’t concern us at all. 

From my Webster I have turned to 
my six-volume Grove (the last edition) 
and—would you believe it ?>—Musicology 
has no entry there. Yet there is such a 
thing as musicology—our colleges are 
full of it, or at least the talk of it. And 
then there’s this Congress to prove that 
it is no phantom. Behind the Congress 
is the American Musicological Society, 
with chapters in at least half a dozen 
cities. 

Maybe the Greeks didn’t have a word 
for it, but the Germans have. For them 
it is Musikwissenschaft—and anything 
with a name like that is not to be sneezed 
at. Or is it? 

* * *” 

Let us not despair, however. Here is 
an article on Musicology in the new ‘In- 
ternational Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians’, written by Otto Kinkeldey, 
who ought to know about all there is 
to know on this subject, since he holds 
the chair of Musicology at Cornell. 
Also, it seems that he was the first presi- 
dent of the American Musicological So- 
ciety and remains one of its directors. 
Let us see how Dr. Kinkeldey explains 
this business : 


“Musicology, a word formed by 
analogy with philology, theology, psy- 
chology or biology, is used to desig- 
nate the whole body of systematized 
knowledge about music, which results 
from the application of a scientific 
method of investigation or research, 
or of philosophical speculation and ra- 
tional systematization to the facts, the 
processes and the development of mu- 
sical art, and to the relation of man in 
general (or even of animals) to that 
art. 

“It distinguishes carefully between the 
actual work of the musician, the artist 
(creative or reproductive), and the 


work of the scholar or of the scientific 

observer and investigator. 

“The musicologist does not—as a mu- 

sicologist—attempt to create works of 

art, but he may make the process of 
creation, so far as he can bring it into 
the laboratory or under the micro- 

scope, as it were, the subject of a mi- 

nute intellectual or scientific analysis. 

The musician takes his place in the 

world by virtue of his qualities as an 

artist. The musicologist is judged on 
his merits as a scholar, a philosopher 
or a scientist. 

“The musicologist has the same rela- 

tion to the musical art product upon 

which he exercises his intellect as the 
philologist, the literary historian, or the 
literary critic has to the works of lit- 
erary art which he studies”. 

* * * 

By now, I am sure that we are all 
impressed, perhaps even a little awed, 
by the learning and the authority neces- 
sary if one is to become a musicologist. 
But is such an existence as dull as all 
that? I wouldn’t say so on the strength 
of some of the stories I have heard told 
by these unbelievably erudite gentlemen. 
Their researches have a droll—perhaps 
I ought not to say spicy—side. As I 
draw the line at scandal (and, of course, 
no good musicologist would confess to 
even so much as taking a squint at tales 
he might find about lovely but liberal 
prima donnas) I will illustrate only the 
droll. On another page you will find a 
reproduction of a part of an American 
revolutionary ditty called ‘A New Pri- 
vateering Song’. In view of the tales of 
war atrocities coming to us from both 
sides in Europe, I think you might like 
to know more about the “cruelties” of 
our own Revolutionary struggle. So I 
give you here the entire text of the song, 
with the “f” for “s”, exactly as it ap- 
pears on the photostatic copy before me: 


A NEW 
Privateering SONG 
Concluding with fome REMARKS 
upon the CRUELTY exercifed by the 
Regulars and Heffians 
Upon our poor Prifoners in New-York. 


How many thoufand take up arms, 
To fight the Britifh nation, 

To fave America from harms 
Their friends and their relations. 


(2) But the beft way that e’re was known 
Or ever came to hearing 
Is to take the piftol, fword and gun, 
And gang a privateering. 


(3) We'll weigh our anchors, quit the fhore, 
In hopes of foreign plunder, 


Where trumpets found & cannon roar, 


Nor tremble at their thunder. 


(4) No cannon ball that ever flew, 
But by divine permiffion, 
Or mufket fhot a hero flew 
But all are in fubmiffion. 


(5) The other day we croffed the found 
To fee Long-Ifland tories, 
A pack of villains there we found, 
In which Old England glories. 


(6) We burnt their fhipping & their fhore, 


While they ftood by in pain fir, 
Took ninety guilty rogues or more, 
Then croffed the found again fir. 


(7) If there’s a hang-man to be found, 
To try the hempen weed fir, 
If there is one above the ground, 
I think there is great need fir. 


(8) But hemp if fcarce and flax is dear, 
Yet we have cafh to buy it, 
Tho’ ’tis not quite fo good as hemp, 
I think it’s time to try it. 


(9) If execution is delay’d, 
Or we neglect to try them, 
Our interest will be betray’d, 
And we be ruin’d by them. 


(10) They plot our ruin night & day; 
The regulars they join them: 
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"Tis needful then without delay, 
To hang or to confine them. 


(11) How ftrange it is that man of fenfe 
Could ever be so blinded, 


As not to ftand their own defence, 
Or be fo double minded. 


\CUERZANDO 


By George 


KETCHES 
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ll 


(24) I’ve read the records often-times, 


Of many heathen nations, 
Yet never read fuch horrid crimes, 
With fo great aggravations. 


(25) Doubtleff a double-’prenticefhip, 


To fatan they have ferved, 
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" ... And Nobody Brought Any Resin!" 


(12) To leave their lands their houfes too, 
Their friend and their relation, 
To join a proud tyrannic foe, 
The vulture of the nation. 


(13) The great misfortune we endure, 
The tories have procur’d them, 
They try to make them ten times more, 
The devil has allur’d them 


(14) Falfe accusations to the king, 
Some years they’ve written largely, 
Which is at beft a curfed thing, 
The writers were the clergy. 


(15) The regulars and heffians too, 
Affifted by the tories, 
Did an exploit fome time ago, 
In which they feem to glory. 


(16) Some of our braveft men they took, 
By accident furprized, 
And over them the dagger fhook, 
And proudly tyrannized. 


(17) Then to New York they were convey’d 
While the tories did deride them, 
And in a ftinking dungeon laid, 
All fuftenance deny’d them. 


(18) They ftript them of their cafh & clothes, 


Deny’d them any fuel, . 
Poor creatures many of them dy’d, 
The devil’s not more cruel. 


(19) But fome of them do yet furvive, 
Beyond their expectation, 
And were permitted juft alive, 
To vifit their relation: 


(20) But fome of thofe who were releaf'd 
With poifon were infected, 
That many of them are deceaf'd, 
And fome have been diftracted. 


(21) They who furvive and ftill remain, 
Their fufferings are many ; 
I fear they’ll ne’er return again, 
But very few if any. 


(22) For though they bore the want of food, 
While pinching cold annoy’d them, 
By the fmall-pox the cruel foe, 
Endeavor’d to deftroy them. 


(23) Was ever cruelty fo great, 
As it is practifed by them; 
Yet ’tis a truth, what I relate, 
Nor can I well bely them. 


For from his rules they never ftep, 
Or ever yet have fwerved. 


(26) No Indian ever took the field, 
Or Affric footy nation, 
But to their captives if they yield, 
Would grant fome mitigation. 


(27) Now let uf ftop and think upon 
What I have now related, 
What ought in juftice to be done, 
To thote we've captivated. 


(28) Ten fcore and ten, all captive men, 
The other day I view’d fir, 
Who freely own'd a full fupply 
Of wholesome food they drew fir. 


(29) Which when I heard it pleas’d me well, 
I'd have them be fupplyed; 
If they want food, I’d have them tell, 
And never be denyed. 


(30) For though they treat us with difdain, 
If captivated by them, 
I'd never render ill again, 
But freely would fupply them. 


(31) But tories of a double mind, 
Who from us have deferted, 
Have left their families behind, 
And wickedly departed. 


(32) Can they expect a milder fate, 
Than that of a revolter, 
Which is to hang with all their weight, 
And ftretch the hempen halter. 


(33) But fome will fay we fhould be kind, 
To thofe who do miffufe us, 
And of a tender hearted mind, 
To thofe who do abufe us. 


(34) That I allow, but blood for blood, 
Is the command of heaven, 
And he that human blood has fhed, 
Can never be forgiven. 
* . * 

What could be sweeter? Or, I mean 
to say, more profound? It must be great 
to live and die up to one’s ears on such 
a transcendental plane as is inhabited 
by these musicologists, sighs your 
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America Has Become Haven for 
Scholars—Only Nation Where 
International Musicological 
Congress Could Meet—Will 
Lead in Creative Work 


By ALFreD EINSTEIN 


S I examine more closely the sub- 
ject which the editorial board of 
MusicaL AMERICA asked me to 

discuss and which I rashly accepted, 
[ am conscious of its questionableness, 
difficulty, indeed, danger. Who can ven- 
ture an “outlook,” a glimpse into the 
future today ? Can one foresee more than 
an hour? And does such a contrast in 
musicology between Europe and Ameri- 
ca, as the subject would seem to imply, 
exist? Is not this contrast rather, as in 
politics, between freedom and _ restric- 
tion of research? And am I—and this is 
not false modesty—the right man to do 
the subject justice? A man who, like 
myself, left Germany to go to many 
countries of Europe and finally to come 
to America, becomes more and more 
modest as a result of his experiences. 

German—and former Austrian and 
Swiss—musical scholarship is _ dis- 
tinguished by its diligent pursuit at the 
universities. Of the approximately 
twenty-five German universities each 
one has at least one representative of 
musicology, many half a dozen, and 
each has its seminar, its Collegium 
Musicum, and bestows the doctorate. 
This diligent pursuit of study is not 
found in France or England or Italy. 
But does this mean that poorer French, 
English, and Italian books are written 
in the field of musical science? Fewer, 
to be sure. But they are perhaps all 
the better because they are more per- 
sonal, freer, less “professional” and 
stereotyped, because they have no pre- 
scribed “method.” Every foreigner 
groans when he is obliged to read a Ger- 
man dissertation and extract the usually 
very slight kernel from the many coats 
of seminar jargon. The best German 
works in the field of musicology were 
written before there was a “method”: 
Winterfeld’s ‘Giovanni Gabrieli und 
sein Zeitalter’ (‘Giovanni Gabrieli and 
his Age’), Chrysander’s ‘Handel,’ Spit- 
ta’s ‘Johann Sebastian Bach.’ When 
one goes to Cambridge or Oxford or 
Edinburgh, to Paris, Leyden or Brus- 
sels, to Milan or Rome, one finds that 
musicology in these places does not 
hanker to be blessed by the introduc- 
tion of the German pursuit of study, for 
it is already perfectly contented in its 
own individual character. The con- 
trast, therefore, is not between Europe 
and America, but in Europe itself. We 
must draw a different line of demarca- 
tion. 


Unhampered Research Only Necessity 


It is not necessary to hold a chair at 
the university, it is not even necessary 
ever to have sat in a lecture room to 
be an important music scholar. The best 
Spanish research worker in the musical 
field (Pedrell notwithstanding), Rafael 
Mitjana, held a Swedish ambassadorial 
position and quietly wrote his books 
and articles on the side. The pursuit 
of study at the universities can be of 
infinite benefit to science provided it is 
unhampered and the teacher a personal- 
ity. 

What is the situation in Germany 
since the “usurpation of power”? I am 
leaving out of account the immense hurt 
which the prestige of German musical 
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scholarship suffered from its most re- 
cent Beethoven and Haydn research; 
that has nothing to do with 1933. But 
since that year there has not been any 
more unhampered research in the field 
of musical science. Perhaps on the sly, 
perhaps about quite innocuous subjects, 
which are selected preferably from im- 
mediate local history. But the histori- 
cal interpretation of music is obliged to 
obey the regulations of the official mind, 
that is, of the party, implicitly, and it 
does obey, just as in Russia. Thomas 
Mann in a famous pamphlet (‘Ein Brief- 
wechsel’—‘An Exchange of Letters’), 
the reading of which lands one in a con- 
centration camp in the Third Reich, 
speaks of the heavy responsibility for all 
the present misfortune which the Ger- 
man universities heaped upon themselves 
“when, out of horrible misunderstanding 
of the historical moment, they provided 
fertile soil for the nurture of the de- 
praved powers which are devastating 
Germany morally, culturally and eco- 
nomically.” It would be surprising, if 
German musicology had been an ex- 
ception—aside from a few personal ex- 
ceptions which I shall carefully refrain 
from mentioning. Foreign countries 
have gotten into the habit of regarding 
the output of this science with a shrug 
of the shoulders, with laughter or irony, 
and then ignoring it. But when the 
ghost has been laid, what will posterity 
say to these pamphlets, dictionaries, 
periodicals, and books, in which his- 
torical truth is falsified and every tenet 
of scientific integrity is trod underfoot, 
in which the achievements of “undesir- 
ables” are suppressed or despoiled? Is 
this alienation of Germany from scienti- 
fic research a benefit for the rest of 
Europe and America? I do not know. 
Nor can I venture to say whether the 
banishment of a succession of scholars is 
a loss for Germany and a gain for the 
rest of the world, because I am one of 
them myself. Their number has in- 
creased since the annexation of Austria 
and the conquest of Czechoslovakia, and 
since 1938 Fascist Italy has condemned 
a few of the best representatives of 
musical science to silence, if not worse. 





Dr. Alfred Einstein 


(In its periodicals and books, however, 
it has preserved scientific integrity. ) 


Danger to Scientific Sources 


But these are passing events, however 
deeply they may affect the fate of the 
individual. . Science, as such, goes its way 
unconcerned, and if a free and great work 
should actually be created under cover in 
Germany or Russia, it will come to light 
some day. Another question, to be sure, is 
the possibility of the annihilation of the 
scientific sources in Europe. This will not 
seem impossible to anyone who remembers 
the Strassburg of 1870 or who saw the 
damage done by Austrian bombs in Venice ; 
or who considers the damage that books 
and manuscripts can suffer from hasty 
transport and storage in unsuitable places 
Have Seville, Barcelona, Madrid preserved 
all their musical treasures intact and un 
impaired? Until the danger is removed, 
Europe can turn into a second Rheims or 
Ypres any day. America has already be- 
gun to save valuable manuscripts and 
printed matter by photostat photography 
It should redouble its efforts, if and as 
long as there is still time 

The question arises, what is to be done 
with musicological material—that is, with- 





German musical scholarship is 
at the universities. 


these are less stereotyped. 


tant music scholar. 


is to be of scientific value. 


scholarship. 





distinguished by diligent pursuit 


England, France and Italy produce fewer musicological works, but 

It is not necessary to hold a chair at a university to be an impor- 

Teachers must be unhampered and have personality if their work 

Official regulation in Germany has devastated that nation of true 

The alienation of German scientific research may be a benefit to 
the rest of Europe and to America. 


Science progresses regardless of political upheavals. 


The true research worker is neither a philologist nor a visionary, 
but a creative architect with genuine material. 


America has the liberty to be creative in the field of musicology, 
and to select her methods from Europe. 











Unhampered Musical Research 


Non-existent in Germany— 
War Threatens Annihilation 
of Musical Treasures and 


Source Material 


in the sphere of free investigation. The 
science is in a fortunate position. It is 
young; hundreds of its fields have not yet 
been explored, no one of its problems is 
solved conclusively, and a biography of 
Bach or Mozart or Beethoven supplying 
new facts could be written any day. And 
who will supply the most penetrating and 
the most accurate information? He who 
combines the strongest personality with 
the richest knowledge of the sources. 
Science depends upon diligence and char- 
acter. And science is the most objective 
interpretation of the sources possible. A 
German aesthete of the nineteenth century, 
and a good democrat, also a refugee from 
Germany, Friedrich Theodor Vischer, once 
wrote a Satirical third part to Goethe’s 
‘Faust’, and divided Goethe’s expositors 
into two groups, into “material-mongers” 
and “spirit-mongers,” that is, into phil- 
ologists and visionaries. The true research 
worker is neither of the two, but rather 
a creative architect with sterling, genuine 
material. 


America Is Field for Musicology 


America has the liberty to be creative 
in the field of musicology and to select her 
methods from Europe. Since the unfor- 
gettable Sonneck, she possesses pupils of 
Pirro and of Edward Dent, of Guido Adler 
or Johannes Wolf. 3ut it seems to me 
that. like Sonneck, they are neither French 
nor English nor German, but very Ameri- 
can. And the Congress, which furnished 
the motive for this article, is a proof that 
all, as a body, feel their obligation to their 
science. There are people who look upon 
congresses as unnecessary and who have 
the same opinion of them that Giuseppe 
Verdi had of parliaments, where much is 
said and little done. But again, as between 
the years 1914 and 1918, the danger threat 
ens that the international quality the unity 
of science, the respect for the opinion of the 
individual are being lost. A repetition of 
that must not occur. 

Where could this Congress meet today ‘ 
Nowhere in Europe, least of all in Geneva. 
Florence has been holding a Congress on 
musical science every spring since 1933, 
and the first one was a great event. But 
the 1939 one was no “primavera di bel 
lezza.” I asked one of the participants 
whether those present had already appeared 
in uniform with sharps and flats on their 
shoulder-straps, and he replied in all seri 
ousness that that had not yet been the case 
In New York no uniforms will be worn 
I do not know whether European music 
ology is heading toward a cheerful or a 
bleak future. But, without uniforms, Ameri 
ca will take the lead. I agree with Thomas 
Mann who said in another famous pam 
phlet: “I believe, in fact, that for th 
duration of the present European dark agé 
the centre of Western culture will shift to 
America. America has received much fron 
Europe, and that debt will be amply repaid 
if, by saving our traditional values fron 
the present gloom, she can preserve then 
for a brighter future that will once agaii 
find Europe and America united in th 
great tasks of humanity.” 


Enoch Pratt Free Library Publishes 
Booklists in Baltimore 

KALTIMORE, Sept. 10.—Under a grat 
from the Carnegie Corporation of Ne\ 
York, the Enoch Pratt Free Library « 
Baltimore has issued six annotated book 
lists of music. The bibliographies it 
clude: The Symphony Orchestra (N 
26); The Opera (No. 42) ; Understan: 
ing Music (No. 46): Contemporat 
Music (No. 47); The History of Mus 
(No. 48), and Music in Ameri 
(No. 50). 
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usicology’s Service 
to the Composer 


By GUSTAVE REESE 
“\ HE increase in the number of 
universities in our country that 
are offering courses in musicology 
has made part of the American public 
iware of the fact—which should be ob- 
vious, however steadily it has until 
rather recently been overlooked, espe- 
cially in Anglo-Saxon countries—that 
the study, from the scholarly viewpoint, 
of literature or painting or architecture, 
has its counterpart, equally important, 
in the scholarly investigation of music. 
It may be questioned, however, whether 
there has been corresponding recogni- 
tion of the value of the practical contri- 
bution musicology has made to the work- 
shop of the composer. Let us for pres- 
ent purposes, though fully recognizing 
the broad scope of musicology and the 
offerings conferrable by such of its rep- 
resentatives as specialize in the physical 
sciences, anthropology, etc., restrict our- 
selves to the offerings of the historical 
research-worker. 

In 1892, Brahms joined a group in- 
cluding the musicologists Chrysander 
and Spitta tor the purpose of publishing 
a series of Denkmaler. If their project 
was shortlived, it was the forerunner of 
undertakings much richer in achieve- 
ment. That Brahms was himself affected 
by his contact with sixteenth century 
music is attested by certain of his small- 

choral works. But one can hardly 
hold that his general style was basically 
influenced by it. Liszt, in such a work 
is his ‘Christus’, made free and individ- 
ual use of Gregorian Chant, suggested, 
30 it has been claimed, by the effort to 
the Chant, actively undertaken 

1 his day by French investigators. But 
notes again no perme: iting influence upon 
a general style is to be found. 


restore 


Influence of the Chant 


The restoration of the Chant, how 
ever, has been credited with an effect 
in what to some may appear to be most 


[It stimulated con 
interest in the church 
farfetched as it may at first 
influence had a_ perceptible 
bearing upon the harmony of the im- 
pressionists, Debussy included. As for 
the latter’s greatest French contempo- 
rary: is it too much to claim that Ravel’s 
style might have shaped itself somewhat 
differently if the music of Couperin had 
not been available to him? 

Che effect upon d’Indy of Gregorian 
Chant and sixteenth century polyphony, 


iexpected quarters. 
siderable new 
modes and, 
this 


seem 


which would have been unavailable to 
him in large quantity had it not been 


r the 
known 


efforts of musicologists, is well 
Without those efforts, his ‘Cours 
le composition musicale’ would not have 
been possible. And this brings us to the 
ld of pedagogy, to the forming of the 
ung composer. Musicological research 
in recent years, revolutionized the 
hing of counterpoint. For 
ntury previously, the more 
interpoint was taught, 


above a 
intensively 
according to 


pedagogic principles of the time, the 
polyphonic did music tend to be- 
e. (This result should not neces- 


1 


ly be considered deplorable in itself, 
it helped to produce masterpieces 
nother style; and, in our broad art, 
is room for any style in which fine 
il thought can be made articulate. ) 
ent re-investigation of old polyphony 
brought about scientific style-analy- 
such as that contained in Knud Jep 
n’s great book on the Palestrina 
It is not without significance that 
s Dr. Jeppesen who has written 


what is doubtless the finest counterpoint 
book of our day. 

Ernest Bloch has acknowledged his 
indebtedness to Josquin, Palestrina, Las- 
sus, among others. Their influence upon 
him has taken deep root and, had music- 
ology not made their work generally 
available, it is safe to say that much of 
his music would have been substantially 
different. 

Fruits of Research 


Such of our native-born composers as 
Roy Harris and the young and promis- 
ing William Schuman have likewise 
benefited from musicological research. 
\ contemplation of the old music has 
anything but a deadening effect upon an 
intellect not itself musty. Harris states 


that it has revealed to him “the ever- 
changing language in growth, the basic 


prototypes of materials, forms, and tech- 
niques, and the way in which they have 
developed so as to be serviceable to a 
precise time and place, a way that great- 
ly clarifies contemporary materials, 
forms, and techniques in relation to our 
present society.” Schuman has stated: 
“My own work has been considerably 
influenced by the sound and textures of 
the older music melodically, harmonical- 
ly and rhythmically. The fresh sounds 
ot modal scales and the possibilities they 
offer in melodic modulation as well as 
in contrapuntal designs, has made the 
constant use of the two conventional 
modes seem limited and often dull. Har- 
monically this old music has helped me 
rediscover the beauty of simple triad 
formations resulting from a free linear 
conception. But most of all the older 


music has taught me the rhythmic na 
ture of polyphony.” Is it not possible 
that in such forms as the isorhythmic 
motet, the cantus firmus mass, etc., the 
modern composer may find additional 
inspiration also? 


It is striking that it is to the most for 
ward-looking of our composers that the 


musicologists have been of greatest ser 


vice. The really gifted composer of the 
present will not degenerate into a mere 
copyist, even if we wishes to, by study 
ing his counterpart of a perhaps un 
familiar past. In the sixteenth century, 
certain Italians, under the influence of 
the revival of Greek learning, made ex 


periments in chromaticism, begun as 
intended applications of ancient Greek 


theory and ending in the highly individ 
ual chromatic madrigals of Gesualdo 


while others, prompted by partial knowl- 
edge of the old Athenian stage, sought 
to revive its splendors but actually suc 


ceeded in launching the opera Even 


where basic misunderstanding of the 
past is not responsible, a contemplation 
of that past will stimulate the gifted 
composer to do something new rather 


than something old, whether because 
Spengler’s theory regarding cycles of 
culture is true or because that is merely 
the way of genius. And there 
son why the American composer, con 
tributing to the creation of a character 
istically native art should not find inspir 


is no rea 


ation in materials afforded him by the 
labor of musicologists specializing not 
only in the past of American music but 


in that of other countries. After all, if 
Cass Gilbert had disregarded the results 


of such work as that accomplished by 
the French archaeologist Viollet-le-Duc 
how different would have been the 


Woolworth Building 
the development of 
thoroughly 
elements. 


that landmark 
the skyscraper—, 
American, for all its Gothi 
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Facsimile Showing the ‘Parate Coeli’ as It Appears in the St. Yriex MS (IIth Century), and 


Photograph of a Portion of Liszt's 


Andante sostenuto. 
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American Contributions to the Development of Musical Instruments 


Franklin’s Glass-Harmonica Be- 
gins History of American 
Achievements in Invention and 
Improvement of Many Types 
of Instruments 


By Curt SAcHs 


HE history of American instru- 
ments began in London. When 
Benjamin Franklin arrived in 
England in 1757, an Irishman, Richard 
Pockrich or Pockridge, had just created 
a sensation with a musical instrument 
made out of drinking glasses. The idea 
came from the “gay wine music”, men- 
tioned by Harsdorffer in 1677, which 
was caused by boon companions rubbing 
the rims of their glasses with wetted 
fingers. In 1759, Pockrich and his in- 
struments were destroyed by fire; but as 
early as 1746, at the little Haymarket 
Theatre in London, Gluck had given a 
concert “upon Twenty-six Drinking 
Glasses, tuned with Spring water, ac- 
companied with the whole Band”. By 
1761 the instrument had come so much 
into fashion that English ladies, as Oli- 
ver Goldsmith described them in his 
novel ‘The Vicar of Wakefield’, “would 
talk of nothing but high life, and high- 
lived company; with other fashionable 
topics, such as pictures, taste, Shake- 
speare and the musical gl: asses 
Franklin noticed the weak point of 
these sets of glasses: the player could 
not rub more than two glasses at the 
same time, and all compositions must be 
reduced to two parts. He saw the prob- 
lem and found the solution. The loose 
sets of glasses were replaced by specially 
made bowls of decreasing size, having 
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“World's Greatest Organ” 


Console of the 


an open socket in the middle. These 
were fitted into each other as closely as 
possible without touching and fixed on a 
horizontal spindle so that only the rims 
were uncovered. The rod, suspended in 
a desk-like piece of furniture, was set 
rotating by a pedal, and the player was 
able to rub the rims without moving his 
fingers; this arrangement allowed the 
performer to play full chords. The beau- 
tiful sound of the glass-harmonica, as 
the instrument was called, was inde- 
scribably vague and immaterial; it 
seemed to emerge from infinite space 
and to fade away into endlessness. “Of 
all musical inventions, the one of Mr. 


Franklin has created perhaps the great- 
est excitement”, 


wrote an editor of the 








Curt Sachs 


Musikalische 
land in 1782. 

As continuous contact of the sensitive 
finger-tips with the vibrating glass 
bowls caused serious nervous disorders, 
the American composer, poet and poli- 
tician Francis Hopkinson (1737-1791) 
constructed a harmonica with a special 
keyboard. 

Keyboard Instruments Developed 


Keyboard instruments 
chief concern of American 


Almanach fiir Deutsch- 


became the 
instrument 





Franklin's Glass-Harmonica 


manufacturing. The piano, above all, 
is indebted to the particularly enterpris- 
ing spirit of this country. When Ameri- 
can makers entered the field, Europeans 
were abandoning the fragile model of 
the harpsichord and giving the piano the 
heavy strings required by a strong ham- 
mer action. The problem of construct- 
ing an instrument to withstand the re- 
sultant tension, was first solved by J. 
I. Hawkins in Philadelphia, when in 
1800 he inserted metal braces between 
the wrest-plank and the soundboard to 
keep them apart. In 1825 another 
American, Alpheus Babcock, in Boston, 
produced the first full cast iron frame, 
which took all the tension off the wooden 
parts. In that same year, 1800, simulta- 


_ neously with a certain Miiller in Vienna, 


but without any doubt independently of 
him, Hawkins constructed the upright 
piano in the modern sense, that is, with 
the strings stretching downward to the 
floor so that the wrest-plank formed the 
top side. 

It was once more Babcock who, in 
1830, created the new arrangement of 
the strings within the case, known as 
the overstrung scale. The _ treble 
strings diverged in the form of a fan, 
thus spreading over the largest part of 
the soundboard; the bass strings crossed 
them at a slightly higher level. As a 


consequence, the strings were kept off 
the less efficient border of the sound- 
board and profited from the stronger 
resonance oi its middle part; and the 
close neighborhood of the bass and the 
treble strings favored the formation and 
intensity of harmonics when the right 
pedal was pressed. The definite form of 
the overstrung scale, however, was due 
to the attempts made by Steinway and 
Sons in New York about 1855. 
Harmonium Is Evolved 

It may have been the strong religious 
trend in this country and, as its result, the 
numberless small churches, chapels and sec- 
tarian meeting-places that favored the evo- 
lution of the harmonium. One of its most 
important types, with sucker bellows, made 
its way all over the world under the mis- 
nomer American organ. It was first con- 
structed in 1856 by Estey m Brattieborc 
Vermont, and a few years later, by Mason 
& Hamlin in Boston 


The real organ owes to American mak- 
ers the reliability and prompitmess of its 
electric action. Ernest Skinner's imitations 
of orchestral colors with organ pipes are 
also among American contributions t 


> 


K 
organ-building while the Rudolph Waurliit- 
zer organs supplied an important chapter 


in the development of music for motion 
pictures. 

The evolution—oi dubious value—toward 
gigantic proportions in organ building has 
taken place largely in America. The larg- 
est European organs, at Hamburg, Liver- 


pool, Breslau, were leit behind by The 
World’s Greatest Organ at the Worlds 
Fair at St. Loms (1904), which aifter- 
wards was brought to Philadelphia an 
largely augmented and rest eased, erected 
at John Wanamaker’s store (1917 It 
has five manuals, 232 nom and 1800 
pipes. The Philadelphia organ kept the 


Blue Ribbon for fifteen years only. In 
1932 it onmene to Emerson L. Richard's 


SYMPHONY FORECAST 


Rodzinski, Bnenee and Ring- 
wall to Lead During 


Season 
CLEVELAND, Sept. 10—The Clev 
land Orchestra will open its twenty- 
second season, the seventh under the 
conductorship of Dr. Artur Rodzins! 
with a pair of concerts on Oct. 12 an 
14. 


The orchestra will give twenty 
of symphony concerts and six 
afternoon Twilight concerts in additior 
to Children’s and Young People’s con- 
certs, two tours of eastern states, and 
four appearances with the Ballet Russe 





in Cleveland Music Hall Dec. 1, 2 
and 3. 
Dr. Rodzinski will conduct seventeen 


pairs of the concerts. Ge 
will appear as guest conductor on Jan 
11 and 13, and Rudolph Ringwall, ass 
ciate conductor, will lead two pairs of 
symphony concerts, the Twilight con- 


certs, and the Children’s and Young 
People’s concerts. he twelve soloists 
engaged include Sergei Rachmaninoff. 
Josef Hofman, Myra Hess and Artur 
Rubinstein. Two American pianists 
who make their homes in Cleveland 
Beryl Rubinstein and Arthur Loesser. 


will play a concerto for two pianos with 
the orchestra. Jascha Heifetz will be 
heard after an interval of two years, and 
Albert Spalding and Emanuel Fevuer- 
mann will appear. 

To Present ‘The Damnation of Faust’ 

The season is brought to a close on 
April 18 and 20 with the performances 
of Berlioz’s “The Damnation of st” 
under Dr. Rodzinski. 





Keyboard Instruments Become 
Chief Concern of Native Manu- 
facturers—Hawkins, Babcock 
and Others Improve Structure 
of Piano 


Midmer-Losh’s organ in the Conven- 
tion Hall im Atlantic City, N. J. Eighteen 
thousand pipes? The World’s Greatest 
Organ has 32,000 pipes; it possesses 1,233 
stops amd seven manuals; the wind pres- 
sure ts forced up to 100”. 


[Is this the last word in building organ 





A Rocking Melodeon of the Early Nineteenth 
Century—Made in the United States 


We do not know. But we 
are aware that development in America has 
taken a very different course. Don- 
ald Harrison’s and Walter Holtkamp’s so- 
walled baroque-organs, though seemingly 
archaic, probably mark a definite step 
toward a new future. 
This all too brief survey neglects the 
7 made America the home-country 
f the Ww rid’s best harps and gut strings 
and have given it an excellent wind instru- 
ment industry It also disregards the new 
t electrophonic instruments. 
least it records some achievements 
of American instrument makers which are 
Ii too frequently forgotten. 


MADE IN CLEVELAND 


all members of the Metropolitan Opera; 
entoni, soprano; Charles Kull- 
mam, tenor, and Ezio Pinza, bass. The 
Cleveland Philharmonic Chorus and the 
imgers” Club, trained by Boris Goldov- 
sky, the chorus master of the orchestra, 
will sing the choral portions. 

Ihe officers of the Musical Arts As- 
sociation, directing the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, include Thomas L. Sidlo, presi 
jent; Lewis B. Williams, Grover Hig- 
gims, Percy W. Brown and Adella Pren- 
tiss Hughes, vice presidents; Mrs. 
Hughes, secretary; A. A. Brewster, 
treasurer and general manager, and C. 
J. Vosburgh, orchestra and Severance 
Hall manager and assistant treasurer 
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Cadek Choral Society Lists Plans 

CHatranooca, Tenn., Sept. 10.—The 
Cadek Choral Society, J. Oscar Miller, 
conductor, will open the 1939-40 season 

ith a lecture on Sept. 12 by Mrs. 
anklin Delano Roosevelt. Members of 
Chattanooga’s civic chorus will sing 
several works. Other events of the sea- 
som include a performance of ‘Samson’ 


rr 
ra 
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by Han del, on Dec. 12; a popular pro- 
gran f eaturing Constant Lambert’s 
Rio Grande’ on March 8, and the 


a May Music Festival, May 6 and 
estival will consist of an artist 
md a concert performance of 
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Izler Solomon Conducts N. B. C. 
Orchestra 

Izler Solomon, conductor of the IlIli- 

nois Symphony and the Woman’s Sym- 

phony of Chicago, conducted the N 

B. C. Orchestra on Aug. 6 and 13. 
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MUSICOLOGISTS OPEN 
INTERNATIONAL 
CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 3) 


Curt Sachs, Dayton C. Miller, Alfred 
Einstein, Paul Henry Lang, Davidson 
Taylor, Oliver Strunk, George Herzog, 
all representing the American branch 
of the society. 

Sixteenth and seventeenth century 
music in Dalmatia was discussed by 
Mr. Plamenac, and it was illustrated by 
the group known as the Madrigalists. 
The general session on Tuesday morn- 
ing, at which this paper was presented, 
was representative of what musical 
scholarship of today is contributing to 
the world’s store of musical knowledge. 

Besides the Dalmation exploration, 
there are to be the following discussions : 
‘New Light on Ancient Greek Music’, 
Mr. Gombosi; ‘Cavalieri’s Rappresen- 
tazione di Anima e di Corpo’, Mr. 
Dent; ‘Venetian Folksongs of the 
Renaissance’, Mr. Jeppesen; “The So- 
called Babylonian Notation’, Mr. Sachs, 
and ‘Government and Music: a Field 
for Applied Musicology’, Charles Seeg- 
er of the Federal Music Project. 


American Folk Music 


A contrasting session on Wednesday 
morning is being given over to Ameri- 
can folklorists. George Pullen Jackson 
is to discuss ‘Art Music versus Folk 
Music.” Helen H. Roberts is to deal 
with North American Indian music. 
Annabel Morris Buchanan is to con- 
sider modal and other melodic aspects 
of American folk music. Roy Lamson, 
Jr., and Samuel P. Bayard have related 
sritish subjects and George Herzog is 
to consider African influences in our 
Indian music. The Thursday session 
will have a symposium on medieval mu- 
sic, with papers by Oliver Strunk, Al- 
bert Smijers, Fernando Luzzi and Leon- 
ard Ellingwood. Friday’s subjects will 
be of a technical and acoustical charac- 
ter, with speakers including Dayton C. 
Miller, Otto Ortmann, Glen Haydon, 
Manfred Bukofrer and Davidson Tay- 
lor. Spanish and Latin American topics 
will figure at the Saturday session, with 
Francisco Curt Lange and Nesesio 
Oterio among the speakers. Other sub- 
jects will be dealt with by Alfred Ein- 
stein and Paul Henry Lang. 

Daily Concerts Arranged 


The program of the Congress pro- 
vides also for daily concerts, which will 
be open to the public on payment of a 
nominal fee. On the opening, Sept. 11, 
the Roth Quartet played at the Beethov- 
en Association, its program represent- 
ing a conspectus of American chamber 
music for a hundred years. As a his- 
torical novelty there was a first perform- 
ance of a quartet by J. K. Paine. Alan 
Lomax sang cowboy ballads. On Tues- 
day the Old Harp Singers gave a con- 
cert of early American music, including 
Puritan Psalmody, at Fraunce’s Tavern. 
On Wednesday afternoon American In- 
lian and folk music is to be illustrated 
it the Beethoven Association and in 
the evening a program of nineteenth 
and twentieth century American music 
is to be presented at the New York 
Historical Society by Ralph Kirkpatrick 
and assisting artists. 

On the afternoon of Sept. 14 a con- 
cert of mediaeval music will be given 
oy Ives Tinayre and a choir of the Pius 

School of Liturgical Music at the 
loisters. In the evening a concert of 
unpublished music by Handel, under the 
irection of J. M. Coopersmith will be 
resented at the Juilliard School. A con- 
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cert of Hispanic music with Nin-Cul- 
mell as soloist, is listed for Sept. 15 at 
the American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters. A final concert of eighteenth and 
nineteenth century American chamber 
music is scheduled for the afternoon of 
Sept. 16 at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 





Skinner Named Manager 
of San Francisco Symphony 


Appointed to Post Formerly Held by 
Late Peter D. Conley 

San Francisco, Sept. 10.—Howard 

Skinner has been appointed to the post 

of business manager of the San Francis- 

co Symphony to fill the vacancy caused 





Howard Skinner, New Manager of the 
San Francisco Symphony 


by the death of Peter D. Conley, who 
died last April 12. 

Mr. Skinner was born in San Francis- 
co and attended the University of Cali- 
fornia. He served in the engineering 
department of the aviation service dur- 
ing the World War. He has served as 
an assistant to the motion picture direc- 
tor Robert Bignoli in a research capac- 
ity and later worked for the Standard 
Oil Company. In 1936 he became assist- 
ant secretary of the San Francisco 
Musical Association, was promoted to 
the post of secretary and is at present 
secretary-manager. 


NEW POST FOR ARMS 


San Francisco Opera Association Names 
Him Business Manager 

SAN Francisco, Sept. 10—The San 
Francisco Opera Association recently 
selected Walter F. Arms, Jr., of Los 
Angeles as business manager for the en- 
suing year to fill the post left vacant 
by the death of Peter D. Conley last 
April 12. 

Mr. Fisher will attend to business 
matters. The artistic guidance of the 
Opera Association will be in the hands 
of Gaetano Merola, who also heads the 
concert division of the Opera Associa- 
tion which recently took over the Conley 
concert business for the benefit of the 
opera funds. The artistic destinies of 
the San Francisco Symphony, which re- 
cently chose Howard Skinner as busi- 
ness manager, will remain in the hands 
of Pierre Monteux, conductor, and 
Leonora Wood Armsby, president. 

M. M. F. 





Don Lorenzo Perosi, musical director 
of the . Vatican, conducted the Sistine 
Chapel Choir in a program broadcast to 
the United States on Aug. 27, from the 
Lucerne International Music Festival. 
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Notably Successful Compositions by 


CHARLES WAKEFIELD 


CADMAN 





“DARK DANCERS OF THE MARDI GRAS” 


(Fantasy for Orchestra and Piano) 


Recent performances include: 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony (John Barbirolli, Conductor) 
Hollywood Bowl (two hearings) 
Detroit Symphony (two hearings) 
Milwaukee Symphony (two seasons) 
Chicago Women's Symphony 
San Diego Symphony (three hearings) 
Portland Symphony (Stadium Summer Series) 
Portland Junior Symphony 
Baton Rouge Symphony 
University of Oklahoma Symphony 
Birmingham Civic Symphony Orchestra 


For Score and Parts: 


Composers Press, Steinway Building, New York 


AMERICAN SUITE FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
(Indian-Negro-Old Fiddler) 


Recent performances include: 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony (F. Charles Adler, Conductor) 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra (Frederick Stock, Conductor) 
New York University Orchestra (John Warren Erb, Conductor) 
Mozart Sinfonietta (Wesley Sontag, Conductor) 


Published by: Composers Press, Steinway Building, New York 


Chamber Music 
TRIO - D MAJOR 


(Violin, Cello, Piano) 
PIANO SONATA - A MAJOR 
Published by: 
WHITE-SMITH PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON, MASS. 


VIOLIN SONATA - G MAJOR 


Published by: 
J. FISCHER & BRO.. NEW YORK 
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ROYAL PATRONAGE FOUNDS 


Interest of Queen Elizabeth and 
Count de Grunne Establishes 
Institution to Develop and 
Train Musicians at Argenteuil 
School Planned for Eight Stu- 
dents—Term of Study Is Three 
Years—Examinations and Re- 
quirements Are Rigorous 


By CHARLES LEIRENS 
BRUSSELS, Sept. 5. 
HE interest devoted by Eliza- 
beth, Queen of the Belgians, to 
the arts and particularly to 


music is well known. Her interests 
are so numerous that they cannot 
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possibly be listed here. Let us recall 
only the Foundation Musicale Reine 
Elizabeth, responsible for the famous 
Ysaye Contest which has brought into 
being one of the dreams of the violinist 
Eugene Ysaye. 

This musical institution, the Foun- 
dation Musicale, founded some years 
ago, assumed an important task: that of 
granting support to composers, musicol- 
ogists, soloists and to the world of young 
musicians in general. So it was for 
many years, young artists were given 
the opportunity of accomplishing re- 
search work in foreign libraries while 
others were granted the privilege of 
studying and playing in such musical 
centers as London, Paris and Berlin. 

When the Ysaye contest was founded 
for violinists, pianists and conductors 
of all nationalities, it created a stir in 
musical circles throughout the world. 
However, music lovers abroad may be 
reminded of the efficient part played by 
the Foundation Reine Elizabeth in this 
international event. 

The important organization which it 
is our purpose to describe has a similar 
origin: the Chapelle Musicale de la 
Reine Elizabeth came to life under the 
patronage of the Queen and her collab- 
orators, among them Count Guillaume 
de Henricourt de Grunne, Maitre de la 
Maison de la Reine, to whom we owe 
the following complete information. 


Need for Intensive Training 

The precise moment when the scheme 
for such an organization germinated in 
the mind of its royal founder is obvi- 
ously hard to define. It is highly prob- 
able that the mediocre grades obtained 
by the Belgian candidates who entered 
the first Ysaye contests played an im- 
portant part in the matter. One fact was 
strikingly apparent to all members of 
the jury: the Russian candidates 
achieved extraordinary success and won 
the highest awards throughout the 
competition. Needless to say, hard 
work alone does not make successful 
artists. But no one could ignore the 
severe tests for the selection of musi- 
cians, the system of intensive training 
to which young men and women have 
to submit throughout the entire terri- 
tory of the U.S.S.R. 

Naturally, such a system, however 
suitable under the conditions which 
exist in Soviet Russia, was hardly ap- 
plicable in Belgium without modifica- 
tions. A happy medium was found be- 
tween the methods of totalitarian Rus- 
sia and the indifference revealed else- 
where towards the pupils of conserva- 
tories, who only too often are left to 
themselves after graduation, when the 
idea of the Chapelle Musicale was born. 





BELGIAN MUSIC SCHOOL 





Above, the New Chapelle Musicale ,Which 

Was Inaugurated Recently by Queen Elizabeth 

and King Leopold. (Left) Queen Elizabeth 

and (Right) Charles Houdret, Director of 
the Chapelle 


The Chapelle Musicale de la Reine 
Elizabeth found a home in the neat and 
elegant building situated in the fine 
grounds of Argenteuil in the vicinity 
of Waterloo. The Chapelle, a happy 
example of modern architecture, is the 
work of a Belgian architect from Liége, 
Mr. Renchon. It is planned for a group 
of eight musicians: three pianists, three 
violinists, one viola player and one ’cel- 
list. Students are selected by competi- 
tion. The examination is not merely 
technical. It includes tests in harmony 
and the history of music as well. The 
term of study is three years. At the end 
of each year students undergo an ex- 
amination : one failure means definite ex- 
clusion. The entrance examination is 
open to Belgians (or naturalized Bel- 
gians) only. At the present time the 
Chapelle is open to young men between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-five. A 
Premier Prix obtained from a Royal 
Conservatory in the field of harmony, 
chamber music and history of music, is 
required. 


Houdret Pleaced in Charge 


One of the most original features of 
the Chapelle Musicale is that it is under 
the direction of a young man—-a fact 
worth noticing in a country like Bel- 
gium !—Charles Houdret, who had dis- 
played extraordinary musical com- 
petence and a talent for organization as 
the director of the Foundation Reine 
Elizabeth. 

The program of the new institution 
has exceptional merit of aiming at the 
full development of the studeit’s per- 
sonality. Not only is the instrumental 
field covered as fully as possible. (For 
the violin, for example, the student is 
to work on Corelli, Tartini, Nardini and 
Viotti as well as on Bartok, Prokofieff, 
Milhaud, Stravinsky and Szymanov- 
sky). The same eclecticism, the same 
spirit of wide tolerance also extends to 
the program of the courses in harmony 
which include bitonality, polytonality 
and atonality, acoustics, fugue and coun- 
terpoint. However true originality per- 
haps comes best to light in history of 
music and musical aesthetics: the course 
of studies covers the field from its 
origins in Egypt, India, Japan and 
China, to the modernism of Schonberg, 
Alban Berg, the contemporary Italian 
school, and Bartok, Kodaly and Szy- 
manovsky. 

Supplementary Studies Given 


Until now we have spoken of music 
only. However, the courses of the 
Chapelle Musicale conclude with a series 
of lectures; those on history of art, 
literature and philosophy are entrusted 
to two highly qualified university pro- 
fessors, Paul Fierens, art critic, and 


a tai? SS, ee a aT 
W. Kessells 





Alban 


Philippe Devaux. Here again the wide 
scope of the enterprise is revealed. 
Knowledge is to be gained from the 
most diverse discipline and in the best 
tradition of humanism, but also with a 
respect for novelty. History of art, for 
example, is considered in its entirety, 
from prehistoric times to the most dar- 
ing of modern aesthetics, fauvism, cub 
ism, expressionism and surrealism. 

Studies in literature and philosophy 
are pursued in the same spirit. Be- 
ginning with the classics the student 
progresses to German phenomenology, 
neo-realism, neO-positivism an _ con- 
temporary French philosophy. 

The best tools available are offered 
to the inhabitants of the Chapelle Musi 
cale, which is equipped with an out- 
standing library, a collection of more 
than 2,000 records and an electric 
organ, 

One can see that the whole under- 
taking is worthy of the royal personal- 
ity which inspired it and made it pos- 
sible. Let us mention also the gener 
ous endowment of a Belgian Patron of 
the Arts, Baron de Launoit, whose ges- 
ture once more reveals the liberal and 
generous spirit he has never ceased to 
display. 

The Chapelle Musicale de la Reine 
Elizabeth was inaugurated on July 11 
and 12 by Queen Elizabeth and King 
Leopold. The ceremony was attended 
by the Minister of Public Education, 
Jacques Duesberg, and all members of 
the diplomatic corps. Many illustrious 
representatives of the Belgian and for- 
eign art were guests at Argenteuil for 
the occasion. 


WANTED—Young man desires pro- 
fessional accompanying for instrumental 
or vocal soloists, or ensembles. Have 
the finest of references. Will go any- 
where in this country. Address Box 
915, Musical America. 
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IMPROVISATION IN MUSIC IN 


A Necessary Method to Build 
Creative Music Education 


By Ernst THOMAS FERAND 


N the performance and conception of 
music today signs of change are evi- 
dent the importance of which have 

carcely been recognized in professional 
circles. Neither the virtuoso, singer or 
conductor, absorbed in the ordinary con- 
cert and opera life of the present—nor 
even the retrospective musicologist or 
the contemporary composer has paid 
much attention to the interesting devel- 
opments which point toward a new type 

f public and private music. 

Centuries of increasing specialization 
ind technical improvement have set up 
a sharp boundary between the territories 
of the creative artists—the composers, 
and the players: the virtuosi, thereby 
annihilating the original unity between 
a work and its performance. In ‘The 
Golden Age’ of music the creator and 
the performer were often one and the 
same person. This situation, although it 
still exists in the Orient, can probably 
never recur here, except as an occasional 
phenomenon. 

In certain circles, however, a move- 
ment is afoot to combine the practice 
and playing of music with elements of 
composition. There are progressive 
music teachers who believe in a formal 
creative music education with special 
reference to theory, craft and discipline, 
who are interested in having students 
constantly write music, and are less con- 
cerned with the interpretative side. 
[here are also teachers who stress 
spontaneous music making as opposed to 
a too literal interpretation of the printed 
page and formal composition. These ten- 
dencies are particularly prominent in 
this country both in the field of music 
education and in popular music, i.e., 
Jazz and Hot Swing. 


The Dual Roles of Art and Science 


The dangerous dual roles of Art and 
Science accorded to music since the 
Middle Ages still exist for music 
scholars today, as for example in the 
often unbridgeable gap between practi- 
cal teaching and theory. Hence the gen- 
eral unpopularity of the latter. There 
are also dangers in musi¢ education of 
exaggerated virtuosity on the one hand 
x too much abstract theory on the 
other. One school unfortunately bases 
almost everything on interpretation, that 
is to Say on the most correct and stylized 
rendering of a relatively limited reper- 
toire, and it knows no other media ot 
aims than technique and performance. 
he second stresses the process of listen- 
ing and, above all, participation and 

mposing, even by those of modest 

ent, 


Such a creative method of music edu- 
mn was preached in the Age of Reason 
the great philosopher, pedagogue and 
poser, Jean Jacques Rousseau, who 
himself an entirely self-taught mu- 
in. In his famous novel of educa- 
‘Emile’, he writes: “In order to 
Ww music well it is not enough to play 
one must also compose, and the one 
uld be learned with the other, other- 
e one never knows it.” 
hese ideas are being put into prac- 
in several places in America today. 
experiment carried out for the last 
nty years by Satis N. Coleman at the 





Lincoln School (one of the Laboratory 
Schools of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University) serves as an example.' The 
children of the Elementary School play 
music they have composed, on instru- 
ments of the most varied kinds that they 
have made themselves. Together they 
construct a whole “Collective Sym- 
phony” out of their own motives and 
themes. Knowledge of the elements and 
forms of their material is thus efficiently 
acquired. While this musical work is 
more for the purpose of general educa- 
tion, the activity of the department of 
music in the High School of Music and 
Art, under the direction of Alexander 
Richter has decidedly professional goals. 
The most promising, musically talented 
children have been carefully selected 
from the public schools of New York 
and brought together in this school. 
These boys and girls from about thir- 
teen to sixteen have the opportunity not 
only of concentrating on the study of 
singing, piano and the instruments of 
the orchestra, but also of hearing their 
own attempts at composition performed. 


The Question of Improvisation 


Of great and detisive moment in the 
field of music education is the question of 
Improvisation. It cannot be said that the 
full meaning of this principle as such has 
yet been widely grasped, although the im- 
portance of improvisation is frequently rec- 
ognized in pedagogical literature. Thirty 
years ago Jaques-Dalcroze gave to impro- 
visation an integrating role in his rhythmic 
education method, and there are a number 
of his representatives in this country. 

To illustrate the amazingly contradic- 
tory evaluations and criticism of improvisa- 
tion (which incidentally reach back into 
the sixteenth century), let me quote two 
contemporary opinions. Marcel Dupré in 
his ‘Traité d'Improvisation a lVOrgue’, 
Paris, 1925—makes the statement that im 
provisation, like composition, is an essen- 
tially cerebral phenomenon. He contends 
further that a good improvisor must be 
master not only of a flexible and sure tech- 
nique, but also of harmony, counterpoint, 
fugue and have a knowledge of plain song 
and instrumentation. 

Arthur Farwell, on the other hand, 
stresses Intuition, citing the improvisations 
of Francis Grierson (MusitcaL AMERICA, 


(1) Satis N. Coleman: Creative Music for 
Children, 1922, and A Children’s Symphony, 1931. 
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Vol. 19, No. 11, Jan. 7, 1914). He de- 
scribes the stirring effect of Grierson’s ele- 
mental creative force, and declares that 
“unity and logic of form is one of the most 
striking characteristics of these improvisa- 
tions from whichever angle, rhythmic, dyna- 
mic or thematic, they are viewed”, Grier- 
son’s improvisations, which apparently sat- 
isfied the highest musical demands, were 
not at all the result of a thorough study 
of harmony, counterpoint and fugue, but 
were, on the contrary, the spontaneous ex 
pression in music of a musical illiterate, 
who (according to Farwell) “has never 
studied piano technique or musical compo 
sition’, and who moreover “has never 
concerned himself with trying to read even 
the simplest music.” 

Let us in passing cite the subtitle of a 
work, which appeared the same year as 
Dupré’s ‘Traité’ dealing with the use of 
improvisation in schools. It sets forth “A 
simple method of teaching the subject to 
children of average ability” and that 
“ten minutes every third week” is enough 
time to accomplish this goal! Even in our 
time saving days, such a modest estimate 
for time spent on “Creative Education” 
seems ridiculously insufficient. 

How can one explain these contradictory 
opinions concerning the fundamentals of 
inprovisation? Farwell’s distinction made 
between an “academic” and an “inspira- 
tional” mode of improvisation does not be- 
come more convincing in stressing the fact 
that some of our great composers have 
possessed the faculty for such “inspirational 
improvisation.” In what category, for in- 
stance, could one put Johann Sebastian 


Says 





and theoretical. 


of great import. 


Music education and 


provising. 


Improvisation 


necessary 





. . . + . 

Salient Points in Dr. Ferand’s Article 
Specialization has set a boundary between composers and players. 
Two schools of music education make a gap between practical 
Experiments are being made wherein students play their own 

compositions on self-made instruments. 


Improvisation is not a minor phenomenon, but a creative principle 


“swing” are agreed on the value of im 


is the evolutionary ancestor of composition and a 


method in creative music education 
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OUR DAY 


Bach’s organ improvisations of which 
his son Wilhelm Friedemann said (ac- 
cording to Forkel): “everything came 


from the imagination immediately to 
life and was even more thoughtful, 
majestic, serious and noble” than his writ- 
ten down organ compositions. It seems to 
me that Dupré in his summing up of 
the qualities necessary in a good “impro- 
viser” has forgotten two essential factors 
outlined by his compatriot, the experienced 
seventeenth century viol master, Jean Rous- 
seau, namely, “génie extraordinaire” and 
“grande vivacité et présence d’esprit”. 

Farwell’s assertion that “intuitional” im- 
provising should be looked upon as “a new 
principle in music” and a pioneer method 
in intuitional music is unconvincing. 
Surely the elemental creative force is in no 
way new or radical, but, on the contrary, 
merely one of the oldest, earliest and most 
essential principles of musical creation. In 
fact, from the most primitive musical ex- 
pressions to the most complicated master- 
pieces of our great composers everything 
vital, original and creative is owing to this 
spontaneous method. 


The Impulse to Improvise 


In my attempt to establish the funda- 
mentals of the history of the development 
and psychology of improvisation,? I came to 
the conclusion that improvisation should not 
be regarded, as it so often has been in histo- 
ries of music, as an occasional, minor mu- 
sical phenomenon, It is a creative principle 
of fundamental importance, that appears 
more or less clearly in all phases of musi- 
cal history. It is the impulse to improvise 
which we find in countless forms in every 
age and amongst all musical peoples. The 


most varied instruments are used in im- 
provising: percussion, wind, — plucked, 
string and keyboard instruments. Such 


forms as the Toccata, Prelude, Phantasie, 
etc., were based on it and instrumental con 
certo cadenzas and figured bass ensembles 
were governed by its principles. The voice 
also played an important improvisational 
role in solos and ensembles, especially in 
the operas and cantatas of the Baroque 
period. Improvisation was even the basic 
principle of early Christian Church music, 


of Gregorian Chant. Such artistic solo- 
improvisations as those of Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schubert, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 


Franck, Bruckner, etc., are merely the more 
apparent and supreme achievements of a 
general and widespread practice. They rep- 
resent, as do the great masters’ written 
compositions, a superb synthesis of inspir- 
ation and mastery of material without 
which great works of art are unthinkable 
Achievement in improvisation is a product 
of perfect balance between vital, even de- 
moniac, “creativity” or force of the musical 
subconscious and fantasy with the conscious 
serving as a rudder or guide. This role 
of the conscious is of controlling develop- 
ment of the music—in the midst of its com- 
plicated melodic, harmonic and contrapun- 
tal currents—in order to pilot the impro- 
visation into the safe harbor of form. 
The indestructible vitality of the impulse 
to improvise has outlived the period of for- 
mal written composition. The gypsies and 
jazz musicians of the twentieth century im- 
provise their variations on basic themes 
just as did the dance musician of the mid- 
dle ages and the Renaissance. The player 
carries out rhythmic and melodic coun- 
terpoint, syncopates, develops variations, 
ornaments and interpolates, shortens and 
lengthens according to his pleasure and 
mood—until the original melody often 
seems changed beyond all recognition. 
These are exactly the same methods as 
those used in the old “divisions” and “di- 
minutions” adapted to the refined tech- 
niques of composition of our times—elabo- 
rated with ancient, primitive, rhythmic, 
melodic material. The genuine (hot) swing 
player is distinguished from the so-called 
“paper man” in that he plays away from the 
score especially when, as they say in jazz- 
language, he gets “in the groove’. It “is the 
highest part of the conductor® to make sug- 


Ferand: ‘Die Improvisation in der 
Musik’ Rhein-Verlag, Zurich, 1939 
(3) Louis Armstrong: ‘Swing that Music’, 
(Continued on page 21) 


(2) Ernst 


1936. 
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SIXTH BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL CLOSES 


———— wood,” and it was at this time that Doro- 
All Time Attendance Record thy Maynor, a young Negro soprano, 
P made Berkshire Festival history when she 
Made at ‘Tanglewood’ Where gaye an informal concert, accompanied by 
38,000 Hear Boston Symphony sernard Zighera. Miss Maynor’s success 
: was phenomenal. Those who listened were 
Conducted by Koussevitzky In ainazed at the poise and technical pro- 
Six Concerts ficiency of this young woman. Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky, in his enthusiasm for her voice, has 
By Grace May STUTSMAN termed. her “a native Flagstad.” Miss 
i Maynor is from Norfolk, Virginia, and re- 
STOCKBRIDGE, MASS., Aug. 15. _— -eived training at Hampton Institute, later 
HE Berkshire Symphonic Festival going to New York to study with John 
not only made musical history this Alan Haughton. She is slightly below 
year at “Tanglewood,” but it also made medium height and rather stocky in build. 
some rather startling statistical history, She ih a — smile and a sparkling 
iod from Aug. 3, the ¢ye which usually connotes a sense of 
during the peri lumor. It is something of a coincidence 
opening night, to Aug. 13, the afternoon that, with his desire for a summer institute 
of the final concert, at which it was esti- oy academy of music at “Tanglewood,” 
mated that at least 38,000 persons were Dr. Koussevitzky should have this year 
present. The afternoon of Aug. 6 brought forward a “discovery” which may 
alone, found the festival making an all presage others to follow. 
time record attendance for one per- A departure this year in festival routine, 
formance, of 6,500, and at that per- has been | the presence of thousands of 
- Pn eich wen midway of the school children at the pair of Saturday 
formance, W . morning rehearsals of the orchestra, at 
festival, the total attendance had hich time Olin Downes, music critic of 
reached 18,500. In order to accommo- the New York Times, has given illuminat- 
date the throngs of persons desiring ad- _ing talks on music to be heard. Virtually 
mittance, the management was forced to every community in the county has been 
provide ‘admission tickets which in ef- represented, and the presence of the chil- 
fect paralleled the “standing room” of dren was the result of work done in the 
the concert halls, the difference being jaan Renae pgp ~ Pgg ie 
nson, r yman’s Music 
that holders of admission tickets were Coarse. For twelve weele, Miss Yohusen 
privileged to sit on the lawn just out- ang her assistant, Katherine Philbrick, 
side the music shed, from which point it gave lectures in six schools in the county, 
was possible to hear the music at a dis- in order that students might become fa- 
tance of some 200 feet. miliar with orchestral routine and or- 
A much appreciated gift of 516 new  chestral instruments, together with the 
chairs for the boxes has released that music played by symphonic orchestras and 
number of steel chairs which have been chamber bs omg ne george om A fine fea- 
. al : ture of this course was the examination 
placed in the — Lennatar = the oe given at the end, and the children placing 
thus providing accommodations under first second and third in each school were 
the roof for just that many more listen- presented tickets for the festival concerts. 
ers. This gift was made by John  [nasmuch as attendance at these lectures 
Shepard, Jr., a summer resident of was entirely voluntary, the number of 
Lenox, a former merchant of Boston students taking the examination was amaz- 
and an enthusiastic supporter of the ingly large and most encouraging to those 
festival. The trustees later voted to im charge. Alice Riggs of Stockbridge, 
install chairs in the entire rear section WS Chairman of the course for the festival. 
of tee munis thed. emoloviag therefor In addition to the children present at the 
. ? PCyNS Saturday rehearsals, there were the regu- 
a gift of $1,000 from Alice Clapp of jar Festival Members and patrons who 
Washington, D. C.; further donations cared to come, for whom Dr. Koussevitzky 
received will be also applied to the cost primarily planned this privilege of hearing 
of these new chairs. (and incidently, seeing) the orchestra in 
The surprise of the festival was experi- rehearsal, for it must be remembered that 
enced by a comparative few. Before the many of the men have camped on the shore 
opening of Series B, Dr. Koussevitzky en- of Lake Mahkeenac for the duration of 
tertained the entire orchestra and invited the festival, and camping clothes have 
guests at an informal picnic at “Tangle- ranged from a complete Harvard crimson 


ensemble to Yale blue shirts and trousers 
of various hues and design. 

In addition to the lectures by Mr. 
Downes, Charles L. Stafford, retired di- 
rector of music at Williams College, has 
given some lectures on symphonies and 
symphonic form at the Berkshire Museum 
in Pittsfield under the auspices of the 
Pittsfield Junior League and open to the 
public without charge. Arthur Bliss, Brit- 
ish composer and conductor, also con- 
tributed to the success of the festival as 
speaker at the Pittsfield Rotary Club, his 
subject being “The Festival and Possi- 
bilities of Development.” 

With all these various forces at work, 
it is scarcely surprising that overflow 
audiences have been the rule at each con- 
cert. An additional bit of interest has been 
furnished at “Tanglewood” itself. At the 
end of the garden, backed by the famous 
hemlock hedge extending along Hawthorne 
Street, is a stone seat of simple design. 
On the seat, Mrs. Gorham Brooks, whose 
ancestral home was “Tanglewood” and 
who made a gift of the estate to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in 1937, has had in- 
scribed these words to describe the gift: 

“Tanglewood, given to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra by Mary Aspinwall Tap- 
pan and Rosamond Sturgis Brooks, in 
memory of William Aspinwall Tappan, 
Caroline Sturgis Tappan, Richard Cowell 
Dixey, Ellen Sturgis Dixey, Arthur Stu- 
rgis Dixey, who lived here for many 
years. MCMXXXVII.” 

For the sake of the record, it may be 
appropriate to list an accurate sequence 
of numbers performed in each series, as 
follows: 


SERIES A 
Aug. 3 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G Major 
(with Sinfonia from the Cantata ‘Christ 
lag in Todesbanden’).........-sssccccces Bach 


Symphonic Suite, 
rr eer Rimsky -Korsakoff 
A. Ft No. 1 in C minor, Op. 68...Brahms 
Aug. 5 


by ~ neneeed 


Concerto for Orchestra.......... .. Piston 
Symetene No. 5 in E flat major, 
Ms KidaeN eae ehehad bUNG 060s bre ccdbe Sibelius 
BML No. 7 in A major, 
Rs, Weick Wecs pedeansadenc ces .. Beethoven 
Aug. 6 
Concerto in D major for Strings 
C. P. E. Bach 


Arranged by Steinberg 
‘Peter and the Wolf,’ an Orchestral Fairy 
Tale for Children, OO ey Prokofieff 


Yarrator: Richard Hale 
Symphony ‘No. 4 in F minor, 
Op. FB. cosccccccccscccccves .. Tchaikovsky 
SERIES B 
Aug. 10 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
CD Bei ccccievcesccsccees . Beethoven 


‘Also Sprach Zarathustra’ 

Tone Poem, Op. 30..... saa .Strauss 

‘Pictures at an Exhibition’........ Mussorgsky 
Orchestrated by Maurice Ravel 
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Dorothy Maynor, Soprano, Who Sang for 
Serge Koussevitzky's Guests at a Gathering 
During the Berkshire Festival 
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Aug. 12 
Symphony in B flat, No, 102............ Haydn 
‘Le Sacre du Printemps’............ Stravinsky 


Overture to ‘Der Fliegende Hollander’, Pre- 
lude to ‘Lohengrin’; Bacchanale from “Tann- 
hauser’; Prelude from ’Die Meistersinger’ 

agner 

At the opening concert it became ap- 
parent that the whims of nature must still 
be taken into consideration, both by those 
who direct the destiny of this festival and 
those who comprise the audiences. Series 
A commenced mildly enough with Bach, in 
a superb performance, but before the Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff music was well launched, 
it was evident that Dr. Koussevitzky and 
his orchestra were in for some competition 
from the elements. Bravely the piece 
started, but between rolls of thunder and 
rolls of tympani there was distinction (to 
the ear) but not much difference. The 
fable continued, however, with Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky apparently in charge of nature’s 
forces as well as those of the orchestra, 
until a particularly vicious clap of thunder 
seemingly released a deluge of rain which 
beat with such fury upon the roof of the 
new music shed that all musical activities 
were suspended. The roof was tight and 
the audience dry as a drum, but the need 
for side shutters was dramatically demon- 
strated. The rain cascaded in sheets off 
the roof of the colonade, only to be blown 
upon the audience by an irresponsible wind. 
Audience, conductor and orchestra took the 
interruption good naturedly, however. 
After only a ten-minute wait, the concert 
was resumed, although nature played a 
final trump card during the storm in which 
Sinbad’s ship goes to pieces against the 
rock. A sudden clap of thunder enor- 
mously heightened the effect of the crash- 
ing ship and even as Dr. Koussevetzky con- 
ducted, a tree at the gate of White Goat 
Farm was completely riven, the estate of 
Artur Rodzinski, which this year was Dr. 
Koussevitzky’s headquarters during the 
festival, 

Following the 
Robinson-Smith, president of 
shire Symphonic Festival 
briefly addressed the audience, saying in 
part, “You will no doubt recall that two 
years ago we had a $100,000 storm; this 
year we have had a $60,000 storm. You 
have seen a demonstration of the need for 
weather proof shutters for this fine music 
shed. My box is No. 1. At the close of 
the concert I shall be prepared to receive 
contribution of from $1 to $10,000, to for- 
ward the work of completing the shed.” 
Contributions were received and further 
work will wait upon the cash actually in 
hand. 

It was peculiarly appropriate that this 
American music festival should present 
the work of an American composer 
Walter Piston’s Concerto is not spectacu 
lar, but it reveals the hand of one well 
versed in the technique of orchestral pro- 
cedure. Mr. Piston was brought to the 
platform several times. The Sibelius Fifth 

(Continued on page 21) 
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BOY OF NINE LEADS MUSIC CAMP PLAYERS 


Lorin Maazel Conducts National 
Orchestra at World’s Fair 
Guest Appearances 





Lorin Maazel, at nine years, probably 
the youngest person in the United States 
to lead a symphony orchestra, con- 
ducted the National Music Camp Or- 
chestra in the Interlochen Bowl on Aug. 
13 and at the New York World’s Fair 
nm Aug. 18 and 20. 

A year ago when his father took him 
to the conductor, Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff, he had taken violin lessons for 
three years and piano for one. Mr. 
Bakaleinikoff suggested that the boy 
study symphonic literature and last 
summer he appeared before the National 
Music Camp Orchestra to conduct 
Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Symphony. Since 
that time, Lorin has appeared as con- 
ductor of the WPA Orchestra of Los 
\ngeles and at the University of Idaho. 
He also appeared as soloist with the 
University Orchestra, playing the Bach 
A Minor Concerto with Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff conducting. He was born in 
Neuilly, France, on March 6, 1930, of 
American parents. 

More than 300 National Music 
Campers entrained on Aug. 14 at Inter- 
lochen on a Pere Marquette Special to 
visit the Fair. The train included two 





R. Wayne Anderson 
Lorin Maazel, Nine-Year-Old Musician, Conducting the National Music Camp Orchestra. 
(Left) He Is Seen at the Interlochen Music Camp, with Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, Olin Downes 


LOUISVILLE HAILS OPERA of Louisville opera at the open air’ 
Iroquoise Theatre that another six 
weeks’ season is planned for next year, 
with J. J. Shubert as production man- 
ager and John Schubert as local Super- 





Open Air Performances of Musical 
Comedies Bring Season to Close 





baggage cars, two buffet cars and seven , LouIsviL_e, Sept. 10.—The last three visor. While the work of the principals 
passenger cars, and carried in addition weeks of the opera season sponsored by was always of an excellent standard, 
to its campers more than 200 musical the band, the choir and ensembles and the Louisville Park Theatrical Associa- outstanding honors seemed to go to 
instruments and 7,275 pieces of music. various combinations of the camp’s tion were fully as successful as the first Dorothy Stone and Charles Collins for 


The National Music Campers made music forces performed. Besides Dr. three and brought fine performances of _ their dancing. The orchestra ballet and 
their first appearance at the Fair on Maddy, conductors included Graham T. Cole Porter’s ‘Gay Divorcee’, Noel chorus were large and efficient and 
Aug. 16, when Joseph E. Maddy, presi- Overgard, Gustave Langenus, Lucien Coward’s ‘Bitter Sweet’ and Vincent handsome settings and effects were pro- 
dent of the camp, conducted the orches- Cailliet, Guy Fraser Harrison, Ernest Youman’s ‘No, No Nanette’. vided by Rolla Wayne and his as- 
tra in the Temple of Religion. Later Laprade and Peter Tkach. So delightful was this second season _ sistants. H. P. 
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American Pianist 


New York. . . poise born of an encompassing technique and musicianship.—The Times 


















































. .. genuine depth of sentiment and flawless taste.—Herald-Tribune 
| 
| 


. one is rarely privileged to hear a reading which combines comprehensive 
knowledge, superior technical equipment and unlimited musical enthusiasm 
in such just proportions.—The Sun | 
. . . lifts him out of the group of gifted young American pianists to a place | 
among a handful of living artists.—The Nation | 

| 
| 


Chicago’... - - artistry of the choicest order, and Schubert's piano music is not likely to 
be better played for a long time to come.—Daily Tribune 


London . . . it is difficult in a few lines to appraise a performance in which of all the 
interpretative possibilities the convincingly right one was chosen so often, in 
which there was such an infallible instinct for moments of importance, such 
sensitive phrasing and treatment of cadences, such technical refinement.— 
The Observer | 


United States and Canada, Coast to Coast, All Season 1939-1940 


For Open Dates, Write or Wire Management: The Guild for Musicians, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
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The Musicology Congress 


T is with lively appreciation of the present 
and future importance of the American Mu- 
sicological Society that Musical AMERICA 

dedicates this issue to that young organization 
and to the International Congress of Musicology 
now being held in New York under its auspices. 
The Society is only a little more than five years 
old. But already it is in a position to attract not 
only leading American musical scholars to its an- 
nual meetings, but, in the present instance, to ob- 
tain the collaboration of widely known European 
savants as well. The programs of the current 
congress would appear to be the most notable of 
their kind ever held in this country ; indeed, avail- 
able records do not show any similar gathering 
of musical scholars comparable to this one. It not 
only goes beyond the previous meetings of the 
American Musicological Society but would seem 
to be without any challenge in the earlier musical 
life of the country. 

When the organization was founded by Charles 
Seeger in June, 1934, it was known as the Ameri- 
can Musicological Association. Precisely nine 
persons were present at the meeting of organiza- 
tion in the home of Mrs. Ernest F. Walton. When 
a constitution and by-laws were adopted in De- 
cember of that same year the name was changed 
to its present form. Otto Kinkeldey was the first 
president. The other officers were Mr. Seeger 
and Oliver Strunk, vice presidents ; Gustav Reese, 
secretary, and Paul Henry Lang, treasurer. Mem- 
bers at large were Jean Beck, Archibald T. Davi- 
son, Carl Engel and Carleton Sprague Smith. 
Two of the original officers, Messrs. Reese and 
Lang, have continued in the same posts. The society 
has had three presidents—after Dr. Kinkeldey 
came* Carl Engel; after Mr. Engel, Carleton 
Sprague Smith, on whose shoulders have fallen 
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the heaviest burdens in connection with the pres- 
ent congress. 

The organization which began as an expres- 
sion of the collective will of just nine persons 
is now able to assemble a good many times that 
number. The Society is not confined to the city 
of New York. There are chapters in Ithaca, 
Rochester, Chicago, Cambridge (Mass.), Balti- 
more-Washington, and Philadelphia, with others 
expected to be added in the near future. 

As was said in one of the New York news- 
papers in a reference to this Congress, scholar- 
ship, too, goes west. That this is no mere “ghost” 
of scholarship the articles by leading members of 
the Congress which appear in this issue of Mv- 
SICAL AMERICA give sufficient testimony. The 
comprehensiveness of the congress is made 
clear by the day-to-day program of its meetings 
to be found on another page. It will be noted 
that the musical programs given in conjunction 
with the congress have a special significance. Mu- 
sical scholarship without music could conceiv- 
ably become the dry bones of the art. This is a 
congress of scholarship with music. 

A particularly significant statement will be 
found in one of the articles published in this 
issue. Alfred Einstein says that only in this coun- 
try is such a congress really possible today. With 
half of Europe at war and the other half in danger 
of being embroiled, the Old World is no place 
for deliberations such as can be held in comfort 
and a spirit of fraternity here. No speaker needs 
to watch his words. No question of race or na- 
tionality enters in. American scholarship stands 
on its own feet, with no inferiority complex to 
trouble it. The various Europeans attending are 
our guests, but they are in no sense outsiders. 
Music is a common bond. So, too, is scholarship. 


Lawrence Gilman 

USIC and music criticism have under- 

gone a tragic loss in the death of Law- 

rence Gilman, the distinguished head of 
the music department of the New York Herald- 
Tribune. He was a writer of noteworthy polish 
and elegance, whose daily reviews and Sunday 
articles quite generally possessed the literary 
qualities of carefully prepared essays, unusual in 
a field where most writing is done under high 
pressure. He was the most poetic, the most im- 
aginative and the most spiritual of New York’s 
circle of critics, with some leaning toward the 
mystical as well as the metaphysical. Trained as 
a painter, he wrote pictorially and sometimes or- 
nately, in a style that caused him to be likened to 
Huneker and Walter Pater. But he was a man 
of profound scholarship in his specialized field 
and was a penetrating analyst in his evaluation 
of music and its performance. 

In his later years his special passions were 
Wagner, Debussy and Toscanini; but he was 
widely responsive and sympathetic to music of 
all times, styles and periods, not excepting that 
of today. He had a ready ear always for the 
works of his young contemporaries and he pre- 
served a fresh and hopeful attitude toward the 
future of the art he devotedly served. His pro- 
gram annotations for the New York Philhar- 
monic and the Philadelphia Orchestra had some- 
times a beauty of description that surpassed the 
musical beauty of the works described. 

A rarely cultivated gentleman, he was by na- 
ture shy and retiring but he made and held friends 
who were strongly drawn to him because of many 
endearing personal qualities. His critical col- 
leagues will miss him sorely and that part of 
the reading public which concerns itself with 
music will have continuing cause to regret the 
passing of one of the most persuasive of the tonal 
art’s intermediaries. In the notable succession of 
brilliant writers who have held the post of music 
critic for the Tribune—William Henry Fry, John 
R. G. Hassard and Henry E. Krehbiel among 
them—his will remain an honored name. 
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Cosmo-Sileo 


RETURN FROM WAR ZONE 


Rose Bampton, Soprano, and Her Husband, Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Conductor, Both of the Metropolitan Opera, on the 
Dock after Their Arrival on the Champlain, One of the 
First Boats to Reach New York after the Declaration of 
War Which Threw Transatlantic Shipping into a Flurry. 
The Two Artists Had Only Recently Arrived in Europe 
Following a Tour of South Africa during Which Miss 
Bampton Gave Fifteen Programs, Visiting Johannesburg, 
Capetown, Kimberley, Grahamstown and Other Large Cities 


Kreislerp—When he comes to America late in Sep- 
tember, Fritz Kreisler will bring with him his new 
arrangement of Tchaikovsky’s Concerto for Violin 
and Orchestra, which he will introduce to American 
listeners at an appearance with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony in Carnegie Hall on Dec. 7. 


Janssen—While spending the summer in Brittany, 
the home of Tristan, Herbert Janssen, Metropolitan 
Opera baritone, studied the role of Wotan in ‘Die 
Walktire’ which he will sing for the first time in 
Buenos Aires in September and later in New York. 


Ganz—A family tradition continues. At the com- 
mencement concert of the Basel Conservatory of 
Music in Switzerland, Beatrice Ganz, niece of 
Rudolph Ganz, played a Mozart Concerto, and his 
daughter-in-law, Idylka Ganz, sang an aria by Gluck. 


Szigeti—In the “promotion of July 14,” Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, was made an Officer of the French 
Legion of Honor, in which he previously held the 
rank of -Chevalier. Szigeti’s first engagements of 
the new season in America will be with the Boston 


Symphony on Jan. 5 and 6. 


Strauss—Although now in his seventy-fifth year, 
Richard Strauss has just written his first score for 
a motion picture. 
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On Improvisation 
(Continued from page 17) 


gestions and to try to get the players into a 
good humor and then let them alone.” 

In this respect the two otherwise so dis- 
tant worlds of music education and popular, 
up to date music seem to touch. If the 
music educator thinks of the above words, 
cited from a swing musician, then the ap- 
parent contradiction between meaning and 
use of improvisation seems to disappear. 
Method “of improvisation now turns into 
principle of improvisation. In other words, 
the technical course of instruction develops 
into a method of creative art education. 
[here is no single and perfect method of 
improvisation. The method changes both 
in response to the instrument and to the 
pupil. It is different according to whether 
it is used by children or by adults (as tor 
example in my courses in improvisation 
at the New School for Social Research), 
by laymen or professionals, by spontaneous 
or inhibited people, by emotional or intel- 
lectual types, and is modified according to 
the quantity and kind of practical or the- 
oretical education or miseducation. But the 
principle of improvisational music educa- 
tion alwavs remains the same. For no mat- 
ter whether it concerns vocal or instru- 
mental, solo or group improvisation, we 
are always concerned with a fundamental 
musical principle of creation with a primor- 
dial musical expression of life in which the 
psychological and compositional founda- 
tions have remained unchanged throughout 
the centuries. Improvisation is the evolu- 
tionary ancestor of written composition, 
and is an indispensable method in creative 
music-education that has a developmental 
and historical orientation. As a living and 
fructifying force, improvisation is a valua- 
ble corrective for the modern way of writ- 
ten composition and it may prove of the 
highest significance for the further develop- 
ment of practical music. 





Boston Symphony 
(Continued from page 3) 


reassembles early next month for re- 
hearsal, conductor and management 
alike will make an appeal to the men 
to observe the spirit of neutrality. 
Should vacancies occur in the orches- 
tra ranks, however, neither management 
nor conductor anticipate any difficulty 
in filling them. 

It has been recalled that during the 
last European conflict the Boston Sym- 
phony, then under Dr. Muck, received 
rather unwelcome publicity 
through a series of unfortunate circum- 
stances, but it is also recalled that the 
disruption of the orchestra itself was 
not due to the war but to a labor dis- 
pute, and since such disputes are now 
an extremely remote possibility, it is 
expected that the Boston orchestra will 
speedily be in a position to give its 
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patrons a completely satisfying season 
of orchestral music during the coming 
winter. GRACE MAy STUTSMAN 


Berkshire Festival 
(Continued from page 18) 


Beethoven Seventh, on the same 
were given an overwhelming 
ovation. The performances were superb. 
Perfect weather marked the opening of 
Series B, and for this series Dr. Kousse- 
vitzky arranged programs evidently with 
an intention of pleasing everyone. The 
Beethoven Second Symphony received the 
acclaim of the audience, but it was to the 
Strauss poem that the major portion of the 
applause was directed. The performance 
was almost crushing in its intensity, It may 
be that eventually we shall all have discov- 
ered all that is discoverable in ‘Le Sacre du 
Printemps’ but it is doubtful if many in 
the audience will soon forget the virtuosity 
of the performance of Aug. 12. 


and the 
program, 


Final Concert Evokes Cheers 


Two climaxes marked the final concert 
of the festival, and they came at the be- 
ginning and the end. First a poetic per- 
formance of the songful Schumann Sym- 
phony, Op. 120, and last, the exuberant Si- 
belius Op. 43. This final concert evoked 
a prolonged series of cheers and shouts. 
In fact the hullabaloo was appropriate to 
the sports arena, but it was good to find 
an audience with no inhibitions, and willing 
to shout its approval. 
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Whet They Read Twenty Years 


MUSICAL AMERICA for September, 1919 


(1) Jury Which Awarded the Coolidge Prize 
to Ernest Bloch for His Viola Sonata: (Left 
to Right) Richard Aldrich, Frederick Stock, 
Louis Bailly, Mrs. Coolidge, Harold Bauer, 
Georges Longy, Rubin Goldmark and Carlos 
Salzedo (Upper Left); (2) Nahan Franko 
Receives a Wreath as He Celebrates the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of His Public Musician- 
ship (Upper Centre); (3) Riccardo Strac- 
ciari Poses as an Impromptu Baritone Romeo 
at Sheepshead Bay after a Performance in 
‘Aida’ (Upper Right); (4) Geraldine Farrar 
and Adolf Tander, Conductor of the Los 
Angeles Symphony, Rehearse a Scene from 
Miss Farrar's Motion Picture, ‘The World and 
Its Women’ (Lower Right) 


Not So Long Ago 
Walter Damrosch, conductor of the 
Symphony Society of New York, an- 
nounced that among the soloists for the 
coming season will be Jascha Heifetz, 


Pablo Casals, Albert Spalding, Alfred 
Cortot, Sergei Rachmaninoff, Fritz 
Kreisler, Mischa Elman and Percy 
Grainger. 
1919 
An Interview with Calvé 
In a recent interview Mme. Calvé 


stated, “If you ask me the reason why 
all these essentials (of singing) are 
neglected today, I can only surmise that 
they are the outcome of the modern 
craze for ‘speeding up’. It may be de- 
sirable in business; it 1s fatal in art. 
Students do not study long enough.” 
1919 
The Good Old Days 

(Headline) Germans Fighting to 
Dominate the World of Music. With 
Economic Hopes Wrecked, New Repub- 
lic Is Concentrating Efforts on Art. 


1919 
“Never” Is a Long Time 
Never again will concert audiences 


thrill to the art of Paderewski. So says 
Constantin Radkiewicz, a Polish finan 
cler who is now in New York. The 
Polish Premier told Mr. Radkiewicz 
that he had no time to give to music and 


that he would never play in public 
again, 
1919 
High Cost of Opera 
(Headline) Raise Prices at Metro 
politan. Orchestra Chairs Will Now 


Cost $7.70—Cheaper Seats Exempt. 


1919 








Even in Those Days 
The detention of the Metropolitan and 
Chicago Opera singers at Ellis Island 


has resulted in a controversy between 
the opera heads and the International 
Grand Opera Chorus Association, af- 
filiated with the American Federation 
of Labor. 
1919 
It May Happen Again 
A second meeting of the Manhattan 
Post of the American Legion was held 
on Sept. 23, in protest against the pro- 
posed production of opera in German 
by the Star Opera Company at the Lex- 
ington Theatre. 
1919 
Tops 
Enrico Caruso will, it is said, be met 
on landing here, with an offer of ten 
appearances im the City of Mexico at 
a salary of $10,000 a night. This es- 
tablishes a record for the singer's earn- 
ings. 
1919 
An Early Satie 
Piano pieces written by Rossini for 
his own amusement bear strange titles. 
Some of them are: ‘Four Hors d’Oeu- 
vres, Radishes, Gherkins, Anchovies and 


Butter’; ‘Anti-Dancing Waltz’; ‘Castor 
Oil’; ‘Convulsive Prelude’; ‘Asthmatic 
Etude’. 


1919 
Delayed for Some Years 
George Bernard Shaw, famous play 
wright, who ts almost equally eminent 
as a@ musical writer, may come to the 
United States next winter on a lecture 
four. 


1919 
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STADIUM CONCERTS 
END 22ND YEAR 


Barlow, Fifteenth Conductor of 
Current Season, Leads Con- 
cluding Event 


A great variety of soloists and of pro- 
grams maintained the interest of con- 
certs at the Lewisohn Stadium, which 
came to a close on Aug. 23 with How- 
ard Barlow conducting the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony and Muriel 
Dickson, Metropolitan Opera soprano, 
as soloist in operetta music. — Soloists 
of the final weeks of the Stadium season 
included Harold Bauer, who played Bee- 
thoven’s ‘Emperor’ Piano Concerto, 
with Fritz Reiner conducting, on Aug. 
10; Zlatko Balokovic, violinist, who 
played Dvorak’s A Minor Concerto with 
Joseph Blant, a Viennese conductor who 
came to America last spring, on the 
podium, on Aug. 12; a quartet of solo- 
ists including Elisabeth Schumann, so- 
prano, Paul Althouse, tenor, Edwina 
Eustis, contralto, and John Gurney, 
bass, and the Schola Cantorum, in Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony under Fritz 
Reiner, on Aug. 14; Zadel Skolovsky, 
pianist, in Tchaikovsky’s B Flat Minor 
Concerto, and John Corigliano, violin- 
ist in Goldmark’s A Minor Concerto, 
under Alexander Smallens, on Aug. 15; 
Emanuel Feuermann, ’cellist, in Bloch’s 
‘Schelomo’ and Saint-Saéns’s A Minor 
Concerto on Aug. 16; Michael Rosen- 
ker, violinist, in Saint-Saéns’s B Minor 
Concerto, on Aug. 18. On Aug. 21 
the Fokine Ballet made its fifth and 
last appearance of the current Stadium 
season with Alexander Smallens con- 
ducting a repeat program. 

Fritz Reiner interrupted his Beetho- 
ven series on Aug. 8 with a program de- 
voted mainly to Richard Strauss and 
Sibelius, but on Aug. 9 he took it up 
again, and aftera second interpola- 
tion, completed it on Aug. 13 with a 
performance of the Ninth Symphony. 
Mr. Feuermann’s performance of 
Bloch’s tone poem ‘Schelomo’ for ’cello 
and orchestra was the first that this 
work has had at the Stadium. On 
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GRANT PARK SERIES DRAWS HUGE CROWDS 





Muriel Dickson 


Howard Barlow 


Aug. 17 Alexander Smallens included 
D’Indy’s seldom heard ‘Wallenstein’s 
Camp’ on a program devoted to works 
by French composers. At the concert 
conducted by Mr. Blunt, Francis Lederer 
spoke for his native Czecho-Slovakia. Mr. 
Rosenker filled the breach caused by the 
sudden illness of Erna Rubinstein, who 
had been scheduled to play the Mendels- 
sohn Violin Concerto; he had to play 
without a rehearsal and was heartily 
applauded. Miss Dickson sang airs 
from the Gilbert and Sullivan light op- 
eras and operetta excerpts by Victor 
Herbert, Lehar, Kalman, adding several 
encores. Mr. Barlow included on his 
program four works by Johann Strauss 
from the collection recently acquired by 
the Library of Congress. An estimated 
audience of 9,000 cheered the orchestra 
at the close of this final concert. 





Sukoenig and Perolé Quartet Offer 


Series 


Sidney Sukoenig and Nicolai Med- 
nikoff will play compositions for two 
pianos, and Mr. Sukoenig and the 
Perolé String Quartet will perform a 
piano quartet and piano quintet at the 
first chamber music concert of the sub- 
scription series of four to be presented 
by Mr. Sukoenig, the Perolé Quartet 
and guest artists in Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall on the second Friday even- 
ings of November, December, January 
and February. 





In honor of the seventieth birthday of 
the late Siegfried Wagner, the Opera at 
Diisseldorf revived his work, ‘Sonnen- 
flammen’. 
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Tibbett Sings with Opera Play- 
ers and Bojanowski Leads 
His Own Men 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—An enormous 
crowd jammed Grant Park on Aug. 22 
to hear Lawrence Tibbett sing with the 
Chicago City Opera Orchestra under 
Leo Kopp in the free nightly series of 
concerts at the water-front bandshell. 


GOLDMAN BAND ENDS 
SERIES OF CONCERTS 


Sixty Appearances in Central 
and Prospect Parks Bring 
Wide Variety of Music 


The Goldman Band under the lead- 
ership of its conductor, Edwin Franko 
Goldman and associate conductor, Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, completed a sea- 
son of sixty concerts in Central Park 
and Prospect Park on Sept. 8. This 
year’s series of Daniel Guggenheim Me- 
morial Concerts was marked by a wide 
variety of program content and unusual 
program planning. 

Among the novelties of the season 
was a series of national programs, 
which included evenings devoted to 
English, German, Russian and Italian 
composers. On Aug. 14 the entire pro- 
gram was devoted to symphonic music, 
including Beethoven’s First and Fifth 
Symphonies and movements from sym- 
phonies by Borodin, Tchaikovsky and 
Dvorak. Two concerts, on Aug. 15 and 
16 in Central Park and Prospect Park, 
were composed entirely of music writ- 
ten for band, the list of composers in- 
cluding Respighi, Tchaikovsky, Holst, 
Vaughan-Williams Prokofieff, Richard 
Strauss, Miaskovsky and others. 

At Dr. Goldman’s suggestion, Erik 
Leidzen composed a series of variations 
on a Schubert song in which the vari- 
ous instruments of the band are given 
an opportunity to display their charac- 
teristics. This work, entitled ‘Band 
Virtuosities’, was played at the concert 
of July 18 in Prospect Park for the 
first time. Another program was de- 
voted to compositions by Victor Her- 
bert. The music of Bach figured promi- 
nently again this year in the programs 
prepared by Dr. Goldman. Soloists ap- 
peared in many of the concerts. 











Zinka Milanov Is Soloist Under 
Toscanini 

LucerRNE, Sept. 1.—Zinka Milanov, 
soprano, was one of the soloists in two 
performances of Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, con- 
ducted by Arturo Toscanini in the 
Jesuitenkirche on Aug. 16 and 17 at the 
Lucerne Music Festival, with a chorus 
composed of the members of local sing- 
ing societies and the festival orchestra. 





Honegger is said to be working upon 
the score of an opera the libretto of 
which is taken from episodes in Bran- 
tome’s ‘Vie des Dames Galantes’. 


Mr. Tibbett, in superb vocal trim, sang 
Massenet’s ‘Vision Fugitive’, ‘Largo al 
factotum’ from “The Barber of Seville’, 
‘Wotan’s Farewell’ and Schubert’s ‘The 
Wanderer’, always to thunderous ap- 
plause. 

A high point of the season was the 
second and final appearance on Aug. 29 
of Jerzy Bojanowski, conducting his 
own orchestra with sensitive fe@ling for 
his material and complete mastery of 
his forces, which are extremely well 
trained. There were Wagnerian ex- 
cerpts, the Overture to Weber’s ‘Frei- 
schutz’, Massenet’s ‘Neopolitan Scenes’, 
two Dvorak Slavonic Dances and some 
of the charming music from Tchaikov- 
sky’s ‘Swan Lake’. The soloist was 
Jerzy (George) Czaplicki, Polish bari- 
tone of the Chicago City Opera Com- 
pany. 


Jean Tennyson Sings 


Jean Tennyson, soprano, scored a sig- 
nal success at the bandshell, as did Ada- 
belle Files, contralto, who shared a pro- 
gram with Elizabetha Rosamore, so- 
prano. The Chicago debut of Edis de 
Philippe, soprano, was extremely suc- 
cessful. In completing a series of pro- 
grams, the Chicago Symphony, under 
Hans Lange, associate conductor, em- 
ployed as soloists John Weicher, con- 
certmaster; Robert Quick, violinist; 
Dudley Powers, ’cellist; Joseph Vito, 
harpist, and Jane Anderson, pianist. 

Other soloists at the Park have been 
Rosalinda Moroni and Janet Fairbank. 
In the absence of Izler Solomon, the 
regular conductor, Daniel Saidenberg 
took over the Woman’s Symphony on 
the waterfront on Aug. 12, using David 
Moll and Leonard Sorkin as soloists in 
the Bach Concerto for Two Violins. 
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OPERA CONCLUDES CHAUTAUQUA SEASON 





Puccini’s ‘Butterfly’ Sung—Con- 
cert Series Brings Two Solo- 
ists to Fore 


CHauTAugQua, N. Y., Sept. 10.—As 
the closing offering of its eleventh sea- 
son, the Chautauqua Opera Association 
presented Puccini’s ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’ on Aug. 18 and 21, with Susanne 
Fisher in the title role, Clifford Menz 
as Pinkerton, Pauline Pierce as Suzuki 
and Hugh Thompson as Sharpless, con- 
ducted with skill by Alberto Bimboni. 

Miss Fisher, who made her debut at 
the Metropolitan in 1935 in this role, 
was an appealing Cio-Cio-San, singing 
with dramatic warmth and vocal ease, 
and acting with subtle stagecraft and 
complete understanding of the role. 
Her appearance, handsome costumes, 
charm of manner, and artistic manipu- 
lation of her vocal resources, made her 
performance one of the high lights of an 
extremely successful Chautauqua sea- 
son, 


Other Principals Acclaimed 


Mr. Menz, handsome and young, sang 
and acted with convincing style. He 
has a tenor voice of rich quality and 
easy production. The duet in the first 
act with Miss Fisher, who in private life 
is Mrs. Menz, deserved the enthusiastic 
acclaim of the two audiences which 
completely filled Norton Hall. 

In the second act, the famous duet be- 
tween Butterfly and Suzuki (Misses 
Fisher and Pierce) was accomplished 
with splendid blending of the voices and 
pure intonation. 

The role of the American Consul gave 
Hugh Thompson another opportunity 
to display his unusual talents. In addi- 


tion to a baritone voice of even scale 
and beautiful timbre, he has the inter- 
pretative ability to invest each part he 
assumes with intelligent and individual 





Elzin 
Susanne Fisher as Madame Butterfly 


characterization. He was dignified and 
sympathetic, as well as a handsome 
Sharpless in his “middle-age” make-up. 

Warren Lee Terry was an inimitable 
Goro; John McCrae’s dramatic baritone 
and acting were highly effective as the 
Bonze; Donald Dame characterized 
Prince Yamadori without caricature; 
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David Otto, Winston Hope, Helen Van 
Loon (Kate Pinkerton), and Baby 
Patricia Van Sciven completed the cast. 
The chorus, composed largely of young 
amateurs, revealed careful training. 
The orchestra played excellently, and 
the sets and acting as staged by Alfredo 
Valenti, were tellingly successful. The 
opera was sung in English and the prin- 
cipals shared honors for their under- 
standable diction. 

At the last two symphony concerts 
of the season, Albert Stoessel, Chau- 
tauqua’s astute, enthusiastic an gifted 
conductor, demonstrated the unusual 
quality of his orchestra, particularly in 
Debussy’s ‘Iberia’ Suite, Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, the accompaniments 
to Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto, and 
the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto. These 
concertos were played on Aug. 22 and 
23, by Jacques Abram, pianist, and Car- 
roll Glenn, violinist, two young artists 
who have more than ordinary talent and 
excellent equipment. 

Tibbett Draws Largest Audience 


The final concert of the season was a 
recital by the American baritone, Law- 
rence Tibbett, who sang in the Amphi- 
theatre, on Aug. 26, to an audience of 
more than 12,000. Mr. Tibbett met his 
audience with his wonted graciousness 
and added many encores to his program, 
which included a number of his most 
successful offerings, such as Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘I Am a Roamer Bold’, the Pro- 
logue from Leoncavallo’s ‘Pagliacci’, 
songs by Erich Wolff, Strauss, Brahms 
and Tchaikovsky, Loewe’s ballad, ‘Ed- 
ward’, Robinson’s ‘Water Boy’ and 
Jacques Wolfe’s ‘The Hand-Organ 
Man’ and ‘De Glory Road’. He was 
accompanied by Stuart Wille, who also 
appeared as solo pianist in a group by 
Liszt, Antonine Kammell, and Bortkie- 
Wi1CZ. 








NEW W.P.A. MUSIC CONSULTANT 
Earl V. Moore, for Sixteen Years Head of the 
School of Music at the University of Michi- 
gan at Ann Arbor, Who Succeeds Nikolai 
Sokoloff as Special Music Consultant of the 

W.P.A. 
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Concerts 

In its seventh season, 1939-40, the 
Dayton Philharmonic, conducted by 
Paul Katz, plans to give a series of 
seven concerts, six of which will pre- 
sent outstanding guest artists.: On the 
calendar will appear: the Don Cossacks 
on Oct. 16; Eugene List on Nov. 6; 
Roman Totenberg on Nov. 27; the In- 
land Chorus, on Dec, 19; Gladys 
Swarthout on Jan. 29; an orchestral con- 
cert on Feb. 12 and the Philharmonic 
Chorus on March 11. 











Europe... 


EUGENIA BUXTON AT THE PIANO 


America . 




















“Of the American women pianists who per- 

formed for Zurich audiences this season 

Eugenia Buxton is the most outstanding.” 
—Zurich 


“Her touch is beautiful—the clarity and fresh- 
ness of her playing make listening a pleasure.” 
—The Hague 


“Exceptionally beautiful and transparently clear 
tone—musical conception and technique wholly 
in her command.” —Stockholm 


“Eugenia Buxton lives her music. 


1 es hh A stimulat- 
ing and interesting pianist.” 


—Oslo 


“Impeccable playing—exquisite taste—color and 
poetry. A virtuoso in every sense of the word.” 


—Paris 








During the 1939-40 season 
Miss Buxton will also be 
heard in joint recitals with the 
“unsurpassed” Roth Quartet. 


“For lovely singing melody, Miss Buxton has no 
superiors among the young concert pianists in 
America today.” Syracuse 





“An interpreter proficient in the essentials of 
her profession — nobility of expression — emo- 
tional eloguence—precise, accurate technique.” 


—New York 


“A persuasive, distinctive talent. Her playing 
recalls such masters of the keyboard as Emil 
Sauer, Reisenauer and Raoul Pugno. She is 
certainly to be classed among the foremost 
women pianists of the day.” —C hicago 


“A pianist of verve and power—astonishing 
speed and clarity—poetry—taste, discrimination.” 
—Boston 








The 


Miss Buxton's Fall European Orchestral Tour is cancelled and replaced by appear- 

ances in Canada and the United States. 

HALIFAX, SHREVEPORT, HOUSTON, 
HAMILTON, MONTREAL, MEMPHIS, WASHINGTON, D. C., etc. 


Tour 


BOWLING GREEN, 


include: 
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SUMMER CONCERTS 
ON POTOMAC END 


National Symphony Completes 
Successful Watergate Series— 
New Winter Plans 
Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 10.—A 
concert on Aug. 23 at the Potomac 
Watergate ended what musical and busi- 
ness directors agreed was the most suc- 
cessful of three summer seasons yet at- 

tempted by the National Symphony. 

The 1939 series of twelve “Sunset 
Symphonies” and an opera stands out 
in the history of the orchestra’s summer 
activities. Only one concert was can- 
celed on account of rain. That factor 
entered into the favorable report of the 
season made since the season ended by 
Harold A. Brooks, chairman of the 
summer concerts committee. 

Mr. Brooks said the season had turned 
out remarkably well financially—tfar bet- 
ter than either of the two earlier sum- 
mer projects. There was, even so, a 
substantial deficit (the exact amount 
was not revealed), he admitted, but be- 
cause of over-subscriptions to the regu- 
lar symphony fund raised last spring, 
the orchestra now had sufficient funds 
on hand to meet the losses. Serving on 
the committee with Mr. Brooks were 
Mrs. Edwin M. Watson, Mrs. Barton K. 
Yount, Hans Kindler, L. E. Rubel and 
C, C. Cappel. 

Kindler Back for Last Concert 


Dr. Kindler, regular conductor of the 
National Symphony, who had _ placed 
most of the “Sunset Symphonies” in 
charge of guest conductors, was back 
on the podium for the final program on 
Aug. 23. More than 10,000 devotees of 


































































































OPERA STARS AFIELD 


Frederick Jagel, Tenor, and Rose Pauly, 

Soprano, Both of the Metropolitan Opera, 

Photographed in Rio de Janeiro Just Before 

Mr. Jagel Left for an Engagement at the 
Teatro Colon in Buenos Aires 


the Watergate were there to welcome 
him, and applaud his music through a 
long list of encores. 

Guy Fraser Harrison, of Rochester, 
seemed to be one of the most popular of 
the summer’s guest conductors. He pre- 
sented the two concerts preceding the 
final one. He was given tremendous ac- 
knowledgments at the end of his first 
concert on Aug. 16. A cloudburst broke 
shortly after his second program, on 
Aug. 20, was under way, and the con- 
cert was finally abandoned until the fol- 
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to and Ought to Play 
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TRULY CHARMING 


PIRATE DREAMS 


(LULLABY) 
Song by CHARLES HUERTER 


Miss Mary Eastman recently featured this 
beautiful song in a broadcast over Columbia 
Network. Many other celebrated singers, in- 
cluding Lily Pons, Helen Traubel, Margaret 
Speaks, Sonia Essen, Beatrice Mack, and 
Helen Henry sing this number. 
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NEW!—AND A FINE SONG! 


In a Garden Filled 
With Roses 
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lowing night. However, hundreds of 
Mr. Harrison’s admirers faced the 
downpour until it was announced their 
rain checks would be honored next day. 
His soloist then was Reino Luoma, 
young pianist. 

Mr. Harrison, it should be pointed 
out, was not the object of all the ap- 
plause the night of his initial appear- 
ance. Miriam Winslow and Foster 
FitzSimons, the dancers, made no small 
contribution to the program. 


Ganz and O’Connell Appear 


The Watergate dates just before Mr. 
Harrison’s appearances were filled by 
the genial Rudolph Ganz. When he fin- 
ished the program of Aug. 13, without a 
sign of rain in the sky, Mr. Ganz made 
the evening complete by playing as an 
encore an arrangement of the violin solo 
from Saint-Saéns’s ‘Le Déluge’. 

Charles O’Connell, as guest conduc- 
tor, and Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist, 
shared honors in a popular program on 
Aug. 6. Mr. Sanroma gave the listeners 
a brisk performance of Weber’s Concert 
Piece for piano and orchestra. Mr. 
O’Connell conducted the ‘Unfinished’ 
Symphony, ‘Finlandia’, and other 
works. 

With the summer concerts out of the 
way, Dr. Kindler is busy planning the 
symphony’s winter—its ninth—season. 
He has announced something new in the 
way of Sunday afternoon concerts. Six 
of the orchestra’s twelve Sunday events 
in the Constitution Hall will belong to 
a series presenting “the world’s most 
beloved symphonic masterpieces”. 

The symphonic masterpieces will in- 
clude Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherazade’ Suite, the 
Franck D Minor Symphony and 
Brahms’s First Symphony. 

Dr. Kindler said the introduction of 
this series will in no way lessen his ef- 
forts to present new works, or relatively 
unknown, but worthy, compositions in 
the symphonic repertoire. Jay WaAtz. 





‘THE WASHINGTON POST’ 
HAS GOLDEN JUBILEE 





Once-Popular March by Sousa Played 
Throughout Capital City 
in Celebration 

WasuincoTon, D. C., Sept. 10.—One 
of John Philip Sousa’s most famous 
marches, ‘The Washington Post’, was 
given a Golden Jubilee here recently. 
Night club bands swung it, hotel or- 
chestras played it in waltz time, another 
did it in Hawaiian style, and the United 
States Marine Band, which gave the 
composition its world premiere fifty 
years ago, played it straight, before a 
crowd of 3,000 in Potomac Park. 

Probably only a few realized ‘The 
Washington Post’ was actually fifty 
years old. Certainly only a few old- 
time Washingtonians remembered the 
march’s first performance. One of these 
was Captain Taylor Branson, present 
leader of the Marine Band. Capt. Bran- 
son, as a schoolboy of nine, was pres- 
ent when the musical organization he 
now leads played the march for the first 
time. 

The original performance took place 
on the grounds of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution before an assembly of 25,000 
school children, there to witness the 
awarding of prizes to winners of an 
essay contest sponsored by the Wash- 
ington Post’s Amateur Authors Asso- 
ciation. Two days before, Sousa had 
been asked by the publishers of the Post 
to compose a march especially for the 
occasion. 

“The Washington Post’ soon became 
a hit, not only as a march tune, but as 








STUDYING A NEW SCORE 
Eugene Ormandy and Iso Briselli, Violinist, 
Go Over the Score of Samuel Barber's New 
Violin Work Which Was Composed for Mr. 
Briselli and Which He Will Play for the First 
Time This Fall under Mr. Ormandy's Baton 


a two-step. The dancing’ masters 
throughout the United States picked it 
up. The number swept Europe as well. 
In Germany, musicians at one time were 
referring to all two-steps as ‘“Washing- 
ton Posts.” 

In fifty years, millions of copies of 
‘The Washington Post’ have been sold. 
They added much to John Philip 
Sousa’s fame, but little to his fortune. 


). W. 





Carter Sings in Spring Valley 
John Carter, tenor of the Metropolli- 
tan Opera Association, gave a recital at 

Spring Valley, N. Y., on Sept. 12. 
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For information: 
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ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


Part Played by Sacred 
Music and Singing Schools 
In Early Colonial Days 


By Kari. W. GEHRKENS 


M USIC education, broadly speaking, is an activity 
4 connected with giving instruction in music. But 
as the term “music education” is used in the United 
States it refers more specifically to the teaching of 
music in schools and colleges. 

At the present time there is an astonishing amount 
of music education in this country. Almost every 
college has its department of music. There is hardly a 
public school system either in the city or country that 
does not have its supervisor (or director) of music. 
Most private and parochial schools include music as 
an indispensable part of the curriculum, and in many 
institutions there is more interest in music than in 
any other subject. Thousands of private teachers of 
music give instruction in piano, singing, violin, etc. 
There are conservatories filled with young men and 
women studying music under masters who rank with 
the best in the world. We have state and national 
associations of music teachers whose annual meetings 
attract great numbers of music educators from all 
parts of the country. And there are millions of young 
people in school and college for whom music has be- 
come a highly satisfying experience and whose lives 
are immeasurably richer therefore. 

One of the outstanding features of colonial music 
was the singing of sacred music, primarily metrical 
psalms, in church and home. The performances may 
not always have been artistic in the modern sense but 
it must not be forgotten that the object was religious 
feeling, not musical expression. Psalm singing was 
an important manifestation of the unified social con- 
sciousness of Protestantism. The reforms of John 
Tufts (1689-1750) and Thomas Walter (1696-1725) 
in the early eighteenth century stressed singing by 
note rather than by rote, and, roughly speaking, it 
may be said that this country has made important 
contributions to church music ever since John Wesley 
(1703-1791) came to Georgia and published his ‘Col 
lection of Psalms and Hymns’ at Charleston, S. C., in 
1737—the first hymn book compiled for the Church 
of England. Anyone familiar with the virile tunes 
sung in seventeenth and eighteenth century America 
will see that they compare favorably with those of the 
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romantic nineteenth century and are worthy of more 
attention than they are usually given. 

As the eighteenth century progressed the better 
voices in certain churches began sitting together and 
out of this custom the church choir arose. From the 
church choir grew the need for instruction in music 
reading and the Singing School was the answer. 
Briefly speaking, Singing Schools came into existence 
about 1720, at first in churches and later in school 
houses and in homes. 

Records are meagre and incomplete, but we know 
for instance that as early as 1730 John Salter was 
conducting a singing school in Charleston, S. C.; that 
in 1741 the Moravian brethren had established schools 
in Bethlehem, Pa., and that by 1750 there were 
schools in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and other 
places. 

It should be 


understood that the early singing 


Experiments with Public 
School Music Further 
Nationwide | Development 


schools were merely groups of persons who met more 
or less regularly—usually in the evening—for in- 
struction in choral sing.ng and the rudiments of 
music. The leader or teacher was a member of the 
community who liked music, probably had a good 
natural voice, and had taught himself the elements 
of music. The sol-fa syllables were used as the basis 
of instruction, and the motivating force—at least at 
the beginning—was the desire to improve church 
music. The meetings, however, came to have im- 
portant community consequences, the social value, 
especially during the long winter evenings, being pro- 
nounced. Before long most groups also included secu- 
lar as well as sacred music, 

One of the classic Singing Masters, it may be re- 
called, plays an amusing part in Cooper’s ‘Last of the 
Mohicans’. Some of the early leaders were Andrew 
\dgate, Francis Hopkinson, James Lyon, and Wil- 
liam Billings. Although these schools at first ‘dealt 
with church music exclusively, two important de- 
velopments grew out of them: (1) the oratorio so- 
ciety, which became enormously popular in New Eng- 
land, and (2) music teaching, which came to be in- 
cluded in the public schools. The singing school thus 
has great historical significance and is to be consid- 
ered as the real beginning of music education in 
\merica. 

Early in the nineteenth century concerts become 
more frequent, many oratorio societies were organ- 
ized, and the singing school teacher became a better 
musician. It was at this time that Lowell Mason 
(b. 1792) came upon the scene, and although this 
famous gentleman was a bank clerk for fifteen years 
before he became a professional musician, neverthe- 
less he has had an enormous influence, first upon 
church music through his volume of hymns and 
choruses entitled “The Handel and Haydn Collection’, 
together with his ensuing connection with music in 
several Boston churches; and, second, by his con- 
tention that all children are musical, that they ought 
all to learn to sing, and that music ought therefore 
to be taught in the public schools as a regular subject 
of instruction. 

It was in 1837 that Mason was first allowed to ex- 
periment with music teaching in one of the Boston 

(Continued on page 44) 





A Study in Contrasts: A Present-Day Public School Orchestra in Kentucky (Left), and One at Brookline, Mass., in 1895 
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BARBIROLLI’S MOZART SUITE 
AMONG RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


HE Mozart Suite for Strings, collect- 

ed, edited and transcribed by John Bar- 
birolli, has been published by the Oxford 
University Press of London (New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc.) in company with sev- 
eral other works of exceptional interest for 
small orchestra. 

For the four movements of his Mozart 
Suite Mr. Barbirolli has drawn upon ‘Bas- 
tien and Bastienne’, the second movement 
of the Second Sym- 
phony in F, the Di- 
vertimento, No. 11, 
in D, and the second 
Cassation. It is all 
representatively Mo- 
zartean music, with 
its inimitable charm, 
and, as a matter of 
course, the conduc- 
tor of the Philhar- 
monic-Symphony has 
made the arrange- 
ments for _ string 
choir with authori- 
John Barbirolli tative understanding 

and skill. 

Then W. Gillies Whittaker has edited 
an Overture in G for strings, with optional 
harpsichord or piano part, by Henry Pur- 
cell, found in a manuscript volume in the 
early English master’s handwriting in the 
British Museum, which, in so far as is 
known, has never been published hereto- 
fore. It is a work of richly flavorsome 
music and an interesting early example of 
the extended overture form as found in 
Bach’s orchestral suites and some of Han- 
del’s overtures. It consists of an opening 
Adagio, an Allegro, a Menuet, a Bourrée, 
a Coranto and a Hornpipe. The hornpipe 
derives an especially piquant interest from 
the fact that for the bass of it Purcell used 
an old folk-tune originally known as ‘Hey, 
then up we go’. 

Mr. Whittaker has also taken in hand 
the dances that Dr. Thomas Arne wrote 
for Milton’s ‘Masque of Comus’ and ar- 
ranged the score for strings, with optional 
oboe and piano, or harpsichord, parts. The 
first is in moderate gigue tempo, the sec- 
ond is a Largo and the third, a sparkling 
Presto. 

Constant Lambert has transcribed the 
‘Pan and Syrinx’ Overture of William 
Boyce (1710-1779) from the original manu- 
script, with the scoring just as originally 
indicated, for strings, two oboes and bas- 
soon. This short overture consists only of 
a brief opening Maestoso, which is repeat- 
ed, and an Allegro of somewhat fugal 
character. 

Robin Milford, on his part, has contrib- 
uted an original work to this series, a 
Miniature String Quartet in G, or Minia- 
ture Concerto in G, for string orchestra 
with optional double basses, his Opus 35. 
This is spontaneous, buoyant music, inno- 
cent of present-day dissonance but none the 
less vital for that. The performance-time 
for the three movements is given as nine 
minutes. 





FOR WIND INSTRUMENTS 
ROUPS of brass-instrument players 
have A. Louis Scarmolin to thank 
for a brace of short quartets of notably 
grateful character, the one being a Lento 
for four horns in F and the other, an Im- 


proviso for two B-flat trumpets, horn in 
F and trombone. The publishers are Carl 
Fischer, Inc. 

The Lento is rhythmically of the essence 
of a sarabande and it has all the impres- 
sive dignity of that dance form as classi- 
cally developed. The theme lends itself 
admirably to the instruments prescribed. 
The Improviso likewise has an appealing 
theme and for it considerable freedom and 
elasticity in performance are indicated. 
The horn takes the lead in announcing the 
theme but the first trumpet bears the chief 
melodic responsibility. 

The same publishers have also brought 
out a well-written Suite of three pieces for 
wind quintet by Sol B. Cohen. The titles 
are, ‘Forest Lullaby’, Minuet-Fantasy and 
March-Miniature, the instruments used 
being the flute, oboe, clarinet in B fiat, 
horn in F and bassoon. These are all pieces 
of substantial musical value, somewhat 
elaborately developed, notably the second 
of them. In the ‘Forest Lullaby’ the oboe 
appropriately carries a pastoral theme 
against the murmuring of the flute and 
clarinet in continuous figurations, with the 
horn and the bassoon supplying a_back- 
ground of subdued sonority. The Minuet- 
Fantasy not only requires the greatest 
virtuosity of the three but is also perhaps 
the most distinctive of all in its effective 
treament of the different parts. 

As for the March-Miniature, it is obvi- 
ously written with puppet-soldiers in mind. 
Whimsical both in the character of its 
theme and in the way it is handled by the 
various instruments, it forms a suitable 
culmination of the imaginative elements 
conspicuous in the two previous numbers. 

A still further addition to the same firm’s 
publications in this category is a ‘Joyful 
Divertissement’, a brass quartet for two 
B-flat trumpets, horn in F and trombone 
or baritone, by Ewald Schlag. This is an 
extended, understandingly and skilfully 
written composition, melodically attractive 
in its spirited gaiety and with sufficient 
changes of mood to give it the necessary 
contrast and variety. It is a piece of bril- 
liant possibilities for accomplished players 


SONGS FOR OLD AND YOUNG 
IN DILLER-PAGE COLLECTION 

In the new Diller-Page Song-Book, 1s- 
sued by G. Schirmer, Inc., are to be found 
thirty well-known songs in readily usable 
form for both old and young. The collec- 
tion has been made as the result of a con- 
viction on the part of the compilers and 
arrangers, Angela Diller and Kate Stearns 
Page, that there has long been need of a 
book of familiar songs in easy arrange- 
ments made especially from the pianist’s 
point of view. Such good judgment have 
they shown in choosing their material and 
so carefully have they done their work of 
editing, phrasing, simplifying and even fin- 
gering it that they have achieved their pur- 
pose of meeting such a need with note- 
worthy success. 

The book is designed in four sections. 
Part 1 consists of four Stephen Foster 
songs, two spirituals, Steffe’s “Battle Hymn 
of the Republic’ and a college song; Part 
2 is given over to folksongs of eight for- 
eign countries, England being represented 
by the unfamiliar but charming “The Keep- 
er’, while among the miscellaneous numbers 
of Part 3 are ‘The Kerry Dance’, ‘Passing 
By’, the ‘Ode to Joy’ from Beethoven's 





THE ENGLISH MADRIGAL SCHOOL 


Edited by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes 
The only Authentic Edition 


The complete collection contains more than 900 Canzonets and Madrigals. They are all 
obtainable separately at new low. prices, and also in 36 volumes. 


ELIZABETHAN STRING MUSIC 


Edited by Dr. Edmund H. Fellowes 
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Ninth Symphony and Haydn’s St. Anthony 
chorale, ‘We, Thy people, praise Thee’. 
F inally, there are five of the most popular 
gems from the Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas to complete a singularly well-planned 
collection. 


NEW TEMPLETON PIANO PIECE 
AND SONGS BY MARIA GREVER 


ECENT novelties from G. Ricordi & 
Co., Inc., feature a piano solo by Alec 
Templeton, a new two-piano transcription 
by Federico Longas and a group of songs 
by Maria Grever. 

Mr. Templeton’s new piano composition 
is a Sonatina Ballade, a six-page piece of 
refreshingly consistent formal structure. It 
is planned in two 
parts, the first being 
repeated, and there 
is something Scar- 
latti-esque in the fi- 
delity with which the 
design of the first 
part is repeated in 
the second. Natural- 
ly, however, the in- 
stantly ingratiating 
melodic essence of 
the music is roman- 
tic in character. The 
writing is well 
rounded and marked 
throughout by the 





Alec Templeton 
composer’s now familiar awareness of and 
regard for warm pianistic sonorities, and, 
all in all, this Sonatina Ballade will well 


repay investigation by performers and 
teachers alike. 

The two-piano novelty is a transcription 
of Julian Huarte’s ‘Moonlight in Granada’ 
(‘Noche de luna en Granada’), and the 
arrangement of this music of insidious 
Spanish charm and atmosphere has been 
made by Mr. Longas with a deft touch 
and admirable resultant balance of tone 
and general effect. This is a piece that duo- 
pianists will find equally grateful as a re- 
cital program number, for encore purposes 
and on the air. 

The three songs with both music and 
words by Maria Grever commend them- 
selves for their flowingly vocal and melodic 
character. All are provided with English 
texts in addition to the original Spanish, 
Raymond Leveen having made the English 
translations for ‘Rose Bud’ (‘Capullito de 
Rosa’) and ‘Farewell’ (‘Despedida’), and 
Albert Stillman, that for ‘et me go back 
to my dreams’ (“‘Cuando?’). 

Of greatest distinction is ‘Rose Bud’, 
which at the same time is the most exact- 
ing of the three. With its long-breathed 
vocal line with the characteristic turns at 
the ends of the strophes and its swingingly 
rhythmic accompaniment it has all the fa- 
miliar earmarks of a native Spanish song. 
It is written for high voice and is an un- 
commonly effective song for any singer 
with a flair for Spanish emotional color. 
The other two have a more pronouncedly 
popular slant in both music and English 
text. ‘Farewell’, especially, will undoubted- 
ly find a large public. 


MEDIAEVAL COMEDY OPERA 
ARRANGED FOR MODERN USE 


HE musically epochal folk comedy 

opera, “The Play of Robin and Ma- 
rion’, by the thirteenth century trouvére 
Adam de la Halle, as reconstructed and 
harmonized by Jean Beck for the second 
Canadian Folksong Festival in Quebec, is 
now made accessible to the general musical 
public by G. Schirmer, Inc. In its publish- 
ed form this mediaeval forebear of the 
present-day opéra comique occupies some 
thirty-six pages, the design of the title 
page reproducing the original melody of 
one of the songs in the notation of the 
time. 

The musical score consists of a prelude 
and eighteen set numbers for solo voice, 
duet, trio or chorus, many of these num- 
bers being only one strophe in length, and 
also several thirteenth century dances. An 
extended and enlightening commentary by 
Mr. Beck and a foreword also by J. Mur- 
ray Gibbon, who translated the original 


Old French text into colloquial English, 
are given at the beginning, as are two 
pages of illustrations of some of the mu- 
sical instruments in vogue in Adam de la 
Halle’s time. 

In the work of preparing the score for 
modern usage the naive charm and deli- 
cate grace of the music have been solicit- 
ously preserved by Mr. Beck, who has 
found the flutes, oboes, horn, bassoon, ophi- 
cleide, percussion and strings that he has 
used in his orchestral score all authenti- 
cated in illustrations of thirteenth century 
instruments, of which he has compiled a 
list of over one hundred. 

The slender little pastoral story forming 
the thread upon which the musical numbers 
are strung is as naive as the music, and in 
view of the coarser fibre of thirteenth cen- 
tury humor Mr. Gibbon has deemed it 
prudent to euphemise or entirely omit cer- 
tain o fthe verses. Incidentally, it may not 
be as much of an anachronism as might 
appear on the surface to find Marion ask- 
ing Robin in the course of one of the 
dances, ‘Can you shimmy all around?’ 

With this publication arrangers and pub- 
lishers have rendered an invaluable ser- 
vice to the growing public interested in 
and susceptible to the charm of the earlier 
phases of music in its evolution. hs 


"— BRIEFER MENTION—a 


For Flute and Piano: 


‘Zephyrs’, by Bruno Labate. An engag- 
ing concert piece, characteristically “flute- 
ish” in style but also effective for oboe and 
piano, for which also it is published (Kay 
and Kay). 


For Oboe and Piano: 


‘Carnation’, by Bruno Labate. A bril- 
liant concert waltz, understandingly writ- 
ten, also published for flute, for B Flat 
clarinet, and for B Flat tenor saxophone, 
with piano (Kay and Kay). 


For Piano Solo and Ensemble: 

The Piano Works of Rachmaninoff, 
edited by Albert E. Wier. The first volume 
of the ‘Macmillan Library of Piano Music’, 
devoted to an assortment of the Russian 
composer’s piano compositions, including 
several of the preludes, the Serenade, the 
Humoresque, an etude tableau and the vari- 
tions on a Chopin theme; three duets, 
‘Slava!’, ‘Théme Russe’ and the Valse, Op. 
11, No. 4; the Valse and Romance from 
the two-piano Suite, Op. 17, and the Con- 
certo in C Minor. For the last three sec- 
ond piano parts are issued in a separate 
supplement (Macmillan). 


Sacred Songs: 


‘Song of Faith’, by Beatrice Posamanick, 
words by Josephine Johnson. An impres- 
sive song of fine vocal sweep. In two keys. 
‘With Silent Lips’, by May Van Dyke, 
words by Ashton Jones. Smoothly written 
for the voice by a composer of extended 
experience in this field. In two keys 
(Keane). 

‘The Voice of Prayer’, by Grace Lee 
Townsend. A sincerely felt setting of a 
good poem by Dr. S. W. Duffield. I 
three keys (Schroeder). 


For Piano: 


Rondo Capriccioso in E, by Mendelssohn 
A new edition of the ever-popular piano 
repertoire piece carefully fingered and 
phrased by Maxwell Eckstein. ‘Mummers’, 
by John Merle. An easy “danse grotesque” 
suggested by the Mummers seen at the 
Mardi Gras festivals in France (C. Fis 
cher). 

Adagio, from Organ Toccata in C Majo 


No. 1, by J. S. Bach, adapted by My 
Hess. .A transcription of exalted musi 


marked by wnerring artistic instinct an 
judgment. ‘Crown Imperial’, by Willia: 
Walton. The composer’s ‘Coronatior 
March of 1937 now appears in a wel! 
adapted version for piano solo (London 
Oxford. New York: C. Fischer). 
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New Popular Musie Manual Published 





Instruction in Field of Popular 
Piano-Playing Offered in 
Course by Lee Sims 


Di HE need of a comprehensive teaching 

manual in the field of popular music 
would seem to be met in a peculiarly ef- 
fectual manner by the ‘Course for Modern 
Music’ by Lee Sims that has just come 
from the press. 

The author offers a beginners’ course 
of instruction in piano playing, the aim of 
which is to teach anyone that will study it 
consistently how to play popular melodies, 
making use of what is called a professional 
type of rhythm bass and applying the teach- 
ings of keyboard harmony. The book, cov- 
ering 110 pages, is issued by Lee Sims 
Publications, Inc. 

The plan of study adopted embraces ten 
lessons in all. At the end of each a ques- 
tionnaire is appended covering the points 
made, the answers to all the questions thus 
presented being given at the end of the 
volume. The course is so arranged and so 
generously provided with charts and other 
lucid illustrations as to proceed logically 
from the study of the keyboard, the staff, 
note reading and time values in Lesson 1, 
through the chromatic and twelve major 
scales and the progression of keys in Les- 
son 2 and the twelve major chords and the 
seventh chords in cyclic progression in 
Lesson 3 to the embellishments, “breaks”, 
ninth chords, whole tone scales and aug- 
mented chords of Lesson 9. Of other chap- 
ters en route, Lesson 4 discusses four-four 
rhythm bass accompaniment; Lesson 5, the 
seven relative chords of each key, melody 
in rhythm and harmonizing a melody; Les- 
son 6, seven forms of chords in all twelve 
keys; Lesson 7, arpeggios, tenth positions 
and sixth tones in the afterbeat chords, 
and Lesson 8, the pedals and tenth pro- 
gressions. Lesson 10 offers a review of 
the entire course in an arrangement of so- 
called ‘Gypsy Days’. 

In his foreword Mr. Sims points out 
that the proper playing of popular music 
involves an extensive study of and educa- 
tion in the scientific facts of music, a 
thorough knowledge of harmony, of the 
scales in their progressive order, of chords 
and all of their positions, of chord rela- 
tionship and the relationship of chords to 
different keys, and so on. The necessity 
of possessing this knowledge is demon- 
strated by the fact that the player of popu- 
lar music is expected to ignore the printed 
arrangement of a given melody and to 
use his own skill and taste in supplying 
the harmony and the rhythmic patterns. 

Two of the points stressed in the course 
are transposition and improvisation, which 
is due to the fact that those who turn their 
playing of popular music to commercial 
account nowadays are required to transpose 
readily, while the ability to improvise is an 
almost equally essential accomplishment. 

Thus it is made evident that the effective 
playing of popular music today is an art 
that presupposes the possession of a much 
more substantial musical foundation than 
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the average laymen ever associates with it. 
And it is to the credit of the author of 
the book that he presents the basic musical 
essentials, with the special “slant” imposed 
by its specific purpose, in so comprehensive 
and easily comprehensible a manner in 
compressed form and, futhermore, that he 
drives home the necessity for thoroughly 
mastering each lesson before the student 
proceeds to the next. His book is a timely 
and signigcant contribution. 

At the same time a few errors have crept 
into the text that will doubtless be elimi- 
nated in subsequent editions. There are in- 
stances of “misspelling” of seventh chords 
through the overlooking of enharmonic 
changes, and the term “una corda” is er- 
roneously given as meaning “to open” and 
“tre corde”, as meaning “to close”, while 
some confusion may be caused by calling 
the damper pedal the sustaining pedal. L 





‘FROM AFRICA TO HARLEM’ 
AND A RHUMBA RHAPSODY 


WO orchestral compositions in free 

rhapsody style by David Bennett, “From 
Africa to Harlem’, subtitled ‘a rhapsodic 
evolution’, and a Rhapsody in Rhumba, are 
recent publications of Carl Fischer, Inc. 
In the first various styles of Negroid mu- 
sic are introduced, from the spiritual and 
the cakewalk to the “Tempo di Blues’. The 
opening page is supposed to depict the 
Jungle, with Jungle Drums playing a con- 
spicuous role, as they do again on the final 
page. 

The Rhapsody in Rhumba is the outcome 
of a visit to Cuba made by the composer 
for the purpose of studying native music, 
and in it he introduces native Cuban in- 
struments of percussion. The melodies used, 
while characteristically Cuban im style, are 
original with the composer, who has ar- 
ranged both compositions for small orches- 
tra, full orchestra and symphonic orches- 
tra with a keen sense of appropriately ei- 
fective instrumental color 


B-NEW MUSIC RECEIVED-« 


Choral (secular), Unison: 

Pastorella, by Franco Leoni. “Skipping 
Song’, by W. H. Anderson (London: 
Stainer & Bell. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Wander Thirst’, by Percy Judd. “The 
New Ducklings’, by Maurice Jacobson, 
poem by Alfred Noyes. ‘A Mile With Me’, 
by Harold H. Sykes, poem by Henry Van 
Dyke. “The Song of the Grass’, by Har- 
old H. Sykes (London: Elkin, New York 
Galaxy). 

Choral (secular) for women's voices (two 
parts): 

‘Music, when soft voices die’, by A. Wal- 
ter Kramer, poem by Shelley. “Little Mary 


Melody’, ‘Happy Summer Time’ and 
‘Lovely Spring’, by Hector MacCarthy 
(Birchard). 


‘The Birds’, by Reginald Johnson, and 
‘Leisure’, by Reginald Johnson (London: 
Elkin. New York: Galaxy). 

‘Never Weather-Beaten Sail’, by Thon 
as Campian; “The Messenger of Spring’, 
by Francis Pilkington; “When from my 
love I Jooked for love’, by John Bartlet, 
all adapted by Edmund H. Fellowes from 
Elizabethan madrigals and ballets (Lon- 
don: Stainer & Bell. New York: Ga- 
laxy). 


Choral (secular) for women's voices (three 
parts): 

‘Follow the gipsy trail’, from the oper- 
etta ‘Peggy and the Pirate’, by Geoffrey 
O’Harra. ‘The Message of the Bells’, by 
Hector MacCarthy. ‘I have twelve oxen’, 
traditional, arr. by Don Malin. ‘Peter 
Pan’, by William Stickles (Birchard). 

‘The Moon’ and ‘A Roadside Hermes’ 
(poem by A. C. Benson, from the Greek), 
by Percy Judd (London: Elkin New 
York: Galaxy). 

Cradle Song, by Schubert, arr. by R 
S. Stoughton (Schmidt). 

‘Swansea Town’, traditional English, 
arr. by Elizabeth Marting (E. C 
Schirmer ). 
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CINCINNATI HONORS 
TWO NATIVE COMPOSERS 


Censervatery of Music Confers Degrees 
Upon Morris and Haussermann 
at Commencement 
Crinctnnati, Sept. 10—Harold Mor- 
ris, composer and pianist, and John W. 





Cincinnati Post 
Principals in the Presentation of Degrees 
(Left to Right) Edgar Stillman-Kelley, Harold 
Morris, Bertha Baur, Philip Wyman, John W. 
Haussermann, Jr.. and John A. Hoffmann 


Haussermann, Jr., composer, have re- 
ceived honorary degrees of Doctor of 
Music from the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music. Bertha Baur, president emer- 
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itus, conferred the degrees at the sum- 
mer commencement exercises on July 
28. 

Mr. Morris took his Master’s degree 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. He is at present a member of the 
Juilliard School faculty. His violin con- 
certo tied for first place with a two- 
piano concerto by Arthur Farwell in 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
composition contest for 1939. Mr. Mor- 
ris received the Juilliard Publication 
Award in 1932 and a sonata for piano 
and violin was chosen by Curtis Insti- 
tute and the English Speaking Union 
for London performance at the King’s 
Jubilee. He has also given concerts in 
this country and Canada, and performed 
his piano concerto with the Boston 
Symphony under Serge Koussevitzky. 
Mr. Morris will give two series of re- 
citals and lectures at Duke University 
this season. He recently joined the fa- 
culty of Teachers College at Columbia 
University as director of the piano de- 
partment. 

Mr. Haussermann’s compositions in- 
clude songs, works for piano, seven 
chorals for organ, compositions for 
harpsichord and woodwind, a_ string 
quartet and other chamber music. His 
‘Nocturne and Dance’ and ‘After Chris- 
mas’ have been played by the Cincinnati 
Symphony under Eugene Goossens. His 
most recent composition, Symphony No. 
1, was played by the N. B. C. Sym- 
phony in May. In 1934 he founded the 
Contemporary Concert Series in Cin- 
cinnati, which is devoted to chamber 
music works by living composers of all 
countries. His early studies were pur- 
sued in Manila, and later at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music and in 


Paris. , ee 








As sung, with great success, by B. GIGLI 
on his recent European tour 


“SWEET AND LOW” 


(tl Canto della Culla) 


Words by Tennyson—English and Italian Text—Music by L. ROCCA 
Published a “AS THRO’ THE LAND” (Reconciliazone) 
omplete....... 


oe scccece . $0.60 





by Leno Jener 





An indispensable book for all quartet players— 
THE TECHNIQUE OF STRING QUARTET PLAYING 


J. & W. CHESTER, Ltd. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, England 


Price, $3.00 











Steard and 


By Eu tauia S. BUTTELMAN 


HILE it is true that a certain 

proportion of the music educa- 

tors of America do undeniably 
treat themselves to such glamorous di- 
versions as travel abroad or on this con- 
tinent and similar 
agreeable pastimes 
associated with va- 
cation, the mayjor- 
ity of them devote 























MUSICAL AMERICA for 


Tell. . 


employment of their sum- 
what 


State 


toward the 
mer leisure, let us g 
Adolph Otterstein of San 
College, Music 
Educators Journal under the heading of 
“What Shall I Do This Summer?” 
Mr. Otterstein places before both the 
teachers of instrumental and choral mu- 
sic a searching questionnaire intended 
to help them determine their answer to 
his title. A sample of the questions 
asked follows : 


Lahtornia, writes mm the 
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. Do I know tone quality ; 
that precious time “Am I keenly imterested m the per- 
to less exciting oc- formance of music?” 
cupations. “Is my enthusiasm for musk great 
When the schor | enough t enthus1i- 
year ends, not as asm in my 
many teachers of Am tiag 
music depart for Do I know the music being per 
Europe, the sea- formed ; 
side, the moun- Are my programs teresting and ACADEMY OF VOCAL ARTS STAFF AND STUDENT MEMBERS 
Eulalia S. Buttelman tains or the dude- _ Sducationa Members of the Faculty and Students of the Academy of Vocal Arts of Philadelphia Summer 
ranches of the West as might be La rogTa v = mt Schoo! at Haverford College, Where the Facilities of the Haverford College, School and 
é ia s . sic t va s schools a Friends’ School Were at the Disposal of the Academy During the Summer Session 
supposed. The more advanced and sled 
already-arrived in their ranks are in hee | wit diern psy PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Students certs and others have appeared with the 
great demand on the faculties of the chology f the Academy of Vocal Arts, which Steel Pier Opera Company at Atlantic 
numerous summer schools; the younger Do I know when a piec Ss we held its summer session at Haverford City, N. J., Jules Falk, director. Artist 
fry, so to speak, attend these sessions sung? = from June 26 to Aug. 5, have partici- students participating in these activi- 
to brush up or to work intensively to a Ps he ee a pated in many musical activities in and ties were Anne Simon, Frank Cappelli, 
ward the degree now so essential to the ee - “ Fag gees near Philadelphia during the summer. John Lawler and Emily Mickunas. 
teacher who would be successful. 7 Pad ; - , Some have sung with the Philadelphia Edgar Milton Cooke is dean of the 
Most directors of music departments Com 1 imeeire er ot  t sim Orchestra in its Robin Hood Dell con- Academy. 
in large cities work on a 12-month basis oe oo hawe coniek ~- 
and as a result they have only the tw ability to 2 spir 
or three-week holiday, such as is con c aes ; ; , re 
mon with the usual business person. Ii — : . oe there Is a brief spell to travel, play golf, authority on his subject. The book is the 
, cst stay home and putter m the garden, ot only work of its kind in existence today. 
they teach in summer schools elsewher« the ae asieatenndl oe @ ows ate wadienl te r : : a. 
i , Ss mt rest Now retired from his post as protessor ol 
it 1s necessary that they obtain leave St ciy st 4 Another outcropping of the summer mu- public school music at the University of 
absence, and this is frequently don the . that : t sic camp idea, albeit on a somewhat higher Indiana, Mr. Birge will devote his time 
The day is gone when anyone who  ¢jeg to be as free as . iring = level, is the projected Music Academy largely to writing and editorial work (he 
could qualify as a good or almost-good yarns “- ae x . which will open next session in conjunc- is chairman of the editorial board of the 
musician could find positions in_ the ite . to tt i with the Berkshire Symphonic Festi- MENC), although he will continue ac- 
music departments of schools. It is now i . ve oa . val at “Tanglewood’. This should be a new tively as church organist. 
“i . : a , : . . Mecca for those school people desiring to * * xX 
required in most state and city systems  carhedra is " : “al gg se ' <7 as ee = "er ae Ba, oles pa wr 
‘ egg eCgS” Sa : tn = : asize the personal musicianship side of Will Earhart, director of Pittsburgh’s 
that the music teacher must possess through the Swiss Alps. A tw profession public school music (last year on leave of 
degree or two. Phis, in large measure,  . uld augur w = the fete . ; The management of the academy, how- absence in Los Angeles) is eminent in the 
accounts tor the increased activity in us this Unit States ever, stresses the fact that it is to be affairs of the MENC as well as being dis- 
the study field through the summer. It neither a conservatory nor a summer tinguished as a writer of books on musical 
also explains why there is about as ' . A: a : , school in any accepted sense. The academy matters. Dr. and Mrs. Earhart find relaxa- 
much glamor attached to the average — (™ P" artes yee to be, according to Dr. Serge Kous- tion from duty by escaping to the wilds 
music teacher’s vacation as there is to ae = : , a B “s = : itzky, ber active —, + ate - mu- of Canada for quiet weeks on a lake remote 
the holiday of the postman who spends ~~ coh ‘ ; ge ; sic, cmcentes to re, in his ag? a . from the beaten paths of civilization. 
ee kee aie on he block , us ’ Ss : joon for those who want to study the ine Among the season's guests of the Ear- 
his Iree time W king around th cat pe W $ mis 1 arts im their relation to culture; who are harts at their faraway hideout was Louis 
tor exercise. i giving uj $ | s = mxious to refresh their minds and per- Woodson Curtis of California, who was 
° - . wile t “9 . , = rass sonalities through contact with the best in the East on a tour which combined busi- 
In order to understand more thor ports went back to t rea rawer Art and the most distinguished in Cul- ness in connection with his presidency of 
oughly the modern attitude of teachers ‘% @Wa!t a more s $ ture; and for those who long for a creative the MENC with recreational pursuits. 
. This was w at t case rest im summe .”” —_— ——_—_____——- —— ——----— —_—____— 
Pet W Dwke $sor : wus * * x 
,  educat at icachers College, < ata For Walter Butterfield, director of music 
B ks on SOUND University. Dr. Dykema was ave the public schools of Providence, sum- Po) Gena 
OOKS = a party of iecachers College students mer holidays are synonymous with long 2 
‘broad on a UWaveling semunar throug® days in the Maine woods, fishing the cold C4 
By Europe this summer. The arrangement was streams and refreshing himself with the (4 
. periorce abandoned. joys of camp life. (It is no secret that, next A 
DAYTON C. MILLER Dr I ykema om a eo ymg * to angling in New England waters, Dr. (<) 
a years ave of absence, preliminary to fis Butterfield relishes a taste of the Michigan 
etirement as professor emeritus : whitefish when properly broiled and 2 
¢ SCIENCE OF MuSICcAI xt ye luring the seas 939 sauced i BD 
SouNDS - - - _ $2.50 ott " ake journeys to different <2 - 
porss . Vas oes * — wos In accordance with their custom of re- . é 
¢ Anecdotal history of the ae ae -_ years, Mr. and Mrs og ng Composer 
. . “Ee _ ing tirge spent the summer at their place on 
SCIENCE OF SOUND - $2.50 ey Lake Maxinkuckee, at Culver, Sellen. A Choral Drama 
: “ An extensiot the suman > ori ea Mr. Birge has long been identified with the PILGRIMS OF DESTINY 
* Sounp Waves: Ss refiect the sic camps, of w development of music education in this soli, chorus and orchestra 
Their Shape and Speed - $2.75 the National Music Camp at Interloc country, being one of the founders of the Ottver Dirson Company 
unded a reside ver by se MENC-: his service to the cause began, in . 
All bookstores, or from Maddy and Thaddeus P. ¢ st fact, back im the days when the “singing Cycle 
pioneer a r st exemplificat 2 ~«©skules” instituted by Lowell Mason, were YOUTH OF THE WORLD 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY virtual su er conservatory a teac still operating ; women’s voices and orchestra 
ining institut ar or setting His volume, “History of Public School M. WITMARK AND Sons 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York r the people meerned wit amp a Music in the United States”, published first e 
> tivity, vacation cS t begm the 1928, and issued in a revised edition symphonic suite: QUEBEC 
f middle latter part of August; when last year, established Mr. Birge as an 
Prima Donna Soprano E TEACHER OF VOICE AND STAGE TECHNIQUE 
WITH BATTISTINI FOR SIX SEASONS * + . for Opera, Concert, Radio 
Also Leading Opera Houses in London, T Ee 380 Riverside Drive, New York 
Paris, Rome, Milan, Vienna, etc. H CAthedral 8-8300 
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ROBERTSON APPOINTED 
DIRECTOR AT HENDRIX 


Violinist and Conductor Chosen to 
Head Music Department at 
Arkansas College 


Conway, ArK., Sept. 10.—David R. 
Robertson, violinist and conductor, and 
for the past five years representative of 
the Juilliard Foun- 
dation in Arkan- 
saw, has been ap- 
pointed director of 
the music depart- 
ment at Hendrix 
College. 

Mr. Robertson 
studied with Hans 
Letz, Felix Sal- 
mond and Rubin 
Goldmark as a 
Juilliard F ellow- 
ship student and 
was a member of 
the Chautauqua 
York Oratorio or- 





David R. Robertson 


Symphony, the New 
chestra and various chamber music or- 
ganizations in New York. In addition 
to his duties as concertmaster of the 
Little Rock Symphony, Mr. Robertson 
has toured extensively as soloist and 
conductor since he has been in Arkan- 
Saw. 

Associated with Mr. Robertson at 
Hendrix College are Benjamin and 
Marian Owen, pianists appointed by the 
Juilliard Foundation; Milton J. Lipp- 
man, instructor in wind instruments and 
director of the band: Katharine Gaw, 
teacher of voice; Glenn Metcalf, in- 
structor in organ and director of the 


DALCROZE 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


PAUL BOEPPLE, Director 





COMPOSITION, IMPROVISATION, 
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Registration Now 
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PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted conserve- 
tory in the country. Circulars mailed. 














PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


Chartered by the 
Commenwealth of Pennsylvania 
216 South 20th Street 
J) Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman 
Managing Director 
Courses leading to Degrees 









chorus: Mildred McNutt, instructor in 
public school music, and Marjorie De 
Lange, instructor in ‘cello and coach 
of ensemble. 


MU PHI EPSILON HAS 
DAY AT WORLD’S FAIR 


National Music Honor Society 
Marks Event with Concerts 
and Luncheon 


Mu Phi Epsilon, national music honor 
society, celebrated a special day at the 
New York World’s Fair on Sept. 7, 
with the Tau Alpha Chapter of New 
York as host to visiting members and 
guests. Among the principal events of 
Mu Phi Epsilon Day was a series of 
recitals given by members who had been 
chosen through auditions to represent 
the society. At a luncheon given in the 
Turkish Pavilion, Carleton Sprague 
Smith, head of the music department of 
the New York Public Library, was a 
guest. 

The recitalists of the day included 
Florence Holland, pianist, of Boston; 
Edna Comstock, pianist, of Boston; 
Lucile Morley, mezzo-soprano, of Aus- 





tin; Charlotte Rossberg, pianist, of 
Baltimore; Arlene Hershey, soprano, of 
Rochester; Carolyn Thomas, violinist, 


of Scarsdale : Eleanor Berger, contralto, 
of New York; Ruth Bradley, pianist, of 
New York; Laura Bender, organist, of 
Cleveland; Gertrude Otto, mezzo-so- 
prano, of New York; Frances Babcock, 
soprano, of Rochester; the Symphonic 
Singers conducted by Ole Windingstad ; 
and Virginia Hamister-Patten, pianist, 
of New York. Barbara Joiner Parsons, 
president of the Tau Alpha Chapter, 
was in charge of arrangements for the 
day. The recitals were held at various 
buildings throughout the Fair grounds. 
Mu Phi Epsilon has taken an active 
part in providing music at the Fair from 
the beginning, and will continue its per- 
formances. 


Chicago Opera 


(Continued from page 3) 


Nov. 21, Nov. 28 and Dec. 12. 

Sie F. Whitney, president of the 
company, has been given by the operat- 
ing committee the job of 
the work of the late Paul 
general manager in charge of produc- 
tion. J. Charles Gilbert has been chosen 
as assistant manager. Mr. Gilbert was 
the Franz Schubert of many a ‘Blossom 
Time’ here and was in charge of a the- 
atrical stock company season at the 
Civic Theatre, recently forced to close 
because of inability to engage stars. 


Auditions to Be Held 


The company will hold public audi- 
tions to select at least one male and one 
female singer to be heard during the 
coming season. Auditions will be con- 
ducted by a special committee headed 


carrying on 
Longone as 


by Mrs. William Cowen. 
Singers desiring auditions should 
make application to Mrs. Cowen, care 


of the Chicago City Opera Company, 20 
North Wacker Drive. All applications 
must be in her hands by Sept. 23. Audi- 
tions will be conducted from the latter 
part of September until the middle of 
October. After the final hearing, Mrs. 
Cowen said, singers will be chosen for 
the opera and recommendaions will be 
made for other fields of music such as 
musical comedy, movies, concert work, 
etc. The committee will consist of men 
and women of “absolute .impartiality” 
and no teachers will serve. 
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CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Member of the North Central Association of Colleges 
nd Secerdcry Schools—Institutional Member of 
the National Association of Schools of Music 


Fall term opening this week, featuring complete courses in all branches 
of music leading to accredited Bachelor and Master of Music degrees 
with major in Applied Music, Music Education, Musicology or Compo- 
sition. Enrollments now being accepted. 
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WESTMINSTER CHOIR COLLECE 


OF MUSIC 
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NATIONAL CLUB HOUSE 
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Edna M. Werdehoff, Mgr. 
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ACADEMY -OF- ALLIED-ARTS 


Piano, Singing, Violin, Cello, Ha . Theory, 
Composition. Student Opera Co. Distinguished 
faculty of 35 teachers. Priwate and class instruction 
Send for catalogue 


349 W. 86th St.. New York SC. 4-1216 





CARL WALDEMAR 


ALVES 


Teacher of Singing 


50 West 67th Street 
New York City 


TR. 7-7739 
SU. 7-4950 





Harriot Eudora Barrows 
Teacher of Singing 


134 West 58th Street New York City 
"Phone: ClIrcle 7-3958 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


Accompanist-Coach 
Hotel Wellington, 55th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
Tel.: Circle 7-3900 Apartment 1023 


ALFRED BOYCE 


Teacher of Singing and Coach 
Studio: 33 Riverside Drive, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 4-4895 
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School of Music 


49 €E. Sist St.. Nem York 








At. 93-8039 





LOUIS BETSY 


DORNAY-CULP 


Only Teachers of Lucille Manners 


344 West 72nd Street : New York 
Tel. TRafaigar 7-4999 


CARLYLE DUNCAN 


Teacher of 


Organ, Piano and Vocal Repertoire 


Studio: 303 West 74th St.. New York 
Tel.: TR. 7-0794 








HELEN ERNSBERGER 


Teacher of Voice 
27 West 67th St., N. Y. G TR. 7-2305 


FIFTH AVENUE SCHOOL 


of Music and Fine Arts 
RESIDENT DEPARTMENT FOR gins 
Courses lated 


Study corre 
WORLD'S FAIR PROGR 
SUMMER COURSE o UAPERONED TOURS 
Address: Direster, 151 €. Sist St., New York 


CONRAD FORSBERG 


PIANIST 
Limited number of pupils accepted. 
257 West 86th St., New York City 
Tel.: SU 7-6625 


Caroline Beeson Fry 


Teacher of Singing 
Provision for Resident Students 
Circular Upem Request 
2 Orchard Parkway, white Plains, N. Y 
821 Steinway Bidg.. New York City 


HILDA GRACE GELLING 


Teacher of Voice 
The Doriiton, 171 W. 7ist St. New York City 
Telephone: TR. 7-3065 


WALTER CGOLDE 
Teacher of Singing 
Coach in Repertoire Program Building 
Studio: Steinway Bidg., (#3 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
"Phone: Cilrefe 7-2433 





























The final concert of the La Forge-Beri- 
men Summer School was heard by a capac- 
ity audience on Aug. 22. The occasion was 
a gala one and marked not only the end of 
the summer season but also was the last 
La Forge-Berimen concert to be given at 
the 14 West 68th Street address. Mr. La 
Forge will spend the month of September 
at his camp in Maine and upon his return 
will resume his teaching at a new studio 
at 1100 Park Avenue. 

The musical program opened with Henry 
Froehlig, bass-baritone, singing an aria 
from ‘The Messiah’. Alice Huebner was 
at the piano. Next Bessie Simpson, pian- 
ist, played a group of Debussy; Harriet 
Versaci, coloratura soprano, was heard in 
three transcriptions by Mr. La Forge, who 
was at the piano. Elizabeth Andres, con- 
tralto, gave a group of La Forge com- 
positions. Gil Valeriano, tenor, sang the 
‘Recondita armonia’ from ‘Tosca’; Clark 
Kinzinger, pianist, played a miscellaneous 
group and Mabel Miller Downs, soprano, 
sang an English group. Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone, gave a group of Lieder. 
Emma Otero, soprano, concluded the print- 
ed program with a group of Spanish songs. 
By request Mr. La Forge played his own 
composition, ‘Romance’. 

~ - * 

The Robert Malone School of Singing, 
Robert Malone, director, again will hold 
the Choral Society Foundation’s Scholar- 
ship contest for singing on Oct. 1. The 
best female voice and best male voice will 
receive a year’s free tuition with Mr. 
Malone. 

* * * 
_The American Conservatory of Music, 
Drama and Dance will start its fall term 
on Oct. 9. Annette C. Herter, executive 
director, announces that new members of 
the conservatory faculty include Thalia 
Sabanieeva, formerly of the Metropolitan 
Opera; Robert Porterfield, founder and 
director of the Barter Theatre, who will 
act as associate director of the American 
Conservatory ; Elena Balieff, formerly with 
the Chauve ‘Souris : Stewart Chaney, stage 
and costume designer, and co-director of 
the Litchfield Hills Theatre; C. Edward 
Hale, actor and singer, and Grace De 
Carleton, formerly with the Boston Con- 
servatory, whose department will be The 
Children’s Studio of Allied Arts. The 
music department is headed by H. Maurice 


Tacquet, and the staff includes Povla 
Frijsh, Charles Naegele, Marion Bauer, 
Baroness Errante, Mrs. W. Henry Zay 
and Nina Tarasova. 
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Harold and Marion Berkley, violin and 
piano recitalists, have returned to their 
New York activities after a summer teach- 
ing session at Harrison, Me., on Long 
Lake, where twenty-one of their pupils 
accompanied them for a six-week course. 
Included among the student group were 
those from Mr. Berkley’s winter classes 
at the Hartford School of Music, where 


’ 





IN A SUMMER GARDEN 
Dr. D. C. Dounis, Violin Pedagogue, at His 
Country Home in Brewster, N. Y., Enjoys a 
Vacation Sofere Tae hash - Fall Actives 


Hevennanegnuensnanenennangensecnieenean ignite “ anit 


he heads the violin department, and from 
his New York classes at the Institute of 
Musical Art of the Juilliard School. Marion 
Kahn Berkley’s piano group included those 
who study accompanying with her during 
the winter season. 


S ¢ 6 
The Academy of Allied Arts, Leo Na- 
don, director, announces that Frank 


Kneisel, of the violin faculty, will give two 
full scholarships for violin training to a 
boy and a girl for the coming school year. 
Applications for these scholarships, which 
will include training in theory and har- 
mony, should be filed with Mr. Nadon, at 
the academy. 
* * + 


Greenwich House Music School, Enrique 
Caroselli, director, opened for registration 
on Sept. 11. The fall term will start on 
Oct. 2. Individual instruction will be given 
for string and wind instruments, piano and 
voice. Classes in chamber music, theo- 
retical subjects and polyrhythmic dancing 
will be also given, as well as courses in 
pedagogy for strings and piano. Choral 
work and orchestral practice are provided 
for students of all stages of advancement. 
New courses in music history and apprecia- 
tion, for music lovers as well as students, 
will be under the direction of Mark Bruns- 
wick, 





A SUMMER PIANO CLASS 
At the Barrington School in Great Barrington, Mass., with Carl M. Roeder and Doris Frerichs 
Students Are Seen on the Terrace 


GREAT BARRINGTON, Mass., Sept. 10. 
—The Barrington School of Music 
ended its session on Aug. 14, with the 
ninth and last recital of the term. Six 
of these recitals were given by students 


and the others by Arthur Newstead, 
pianist; Frances Blaisdell, flutist; 
Helen Teschner Tas, violinist, and 


Doris Frerichs, pianist. Carl M. Roe- 
der, director, arranged the series. 





HAZEL GRIGGS 
Teacher of Piano 
Specialist in training the adult and 


child beginner. Teacher’s course. 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 





MARY GALE HAFFORD. 


Violinist 
Studios for nee and Class Instruction— 
semble 
NEW YORK STUDIO WESTCHESTER sTubDio 
135 W. 74th St. 72 Irving Pl., New Rochelle 
Cl. 7-1495 New Rochelle 8923 








EDITH HENRY 


VOICE BUILDER -COACH 
OPERA - CONCERT * 


160 West 73rd Street, 
Phone TRef. 7-2558 


FRIEDA KLINK 


Art of Singing 
German Lieder—Opera 


4 West 86th St., New York City 
hone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 


HUGO KORTSCHAK 


Violinist 


Studio: 155 East 9lst Street 
New York City 


WILLARD MacGREGOR 


Pianist 


34 East 6lst Street, New York 
Phone REgent 4-2869 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Music and Arts Institute 


SCHOOLS OF MUSIC - DRAMA - OPERA 
Affiliated with Golden Gate College 
Illustrated literature on request. 

Address: Ross McKee, Secretary-Founder 
95 Sutter STREET 


WILLIAM O'TOOLE, M.A. 


wither SC OSHODS COURSES: June 36h to Soh 
M@ET : June 
ey 9:30 A.M. to 12.80 P.M. 
Psychology and methods ‘of the creative approach to 
reading, technic, memorizing, practice, improvisation 
and composition. Fifteen hou 15.00. 
Address: 160 West 73rd St., New York City 


Arthur Judson Philips 
Teacher of Singing 
802 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. Cl. 7-5080 


ALLIE COLEMAN PIERCE 


Voice Builder - Coach 
Hotel Sevillia, N. Y. CI. 7-5590 


PLATT SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


134-135 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Directors: Esteritx G. Pratt Telephone: 
Cuarvorte K. Hutt Circle 7-8175 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Exponent of Tobias Matth Piano Principles 
Practical Course for Pianists and Teachers 
Private Lessons by Appointment 
710 West End Ave., N. ¥. Phone RI 9-3230 


PAUL REIMERS 


Art of Singing 
Faculty: Juilliard Graduate School 
and Institute of Musical Art 
Private Studio: 4 E. 64th St., New York 


CARL M. ROEDER 


Teacher of Piano 
Member of Faculty Juilliard School of Music. 
Summer Course Barrington School, 
Great Barrington, Mass. 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, 


Studio: New York 
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ERNST SILBERSTEIN | 


*Cellist 
Head of celle department, 
The Settlement Musis Sehool, Philadelphia 
Will accept a limited number of intermediate and 
advanced students at his New York Studio: 
150 West 55th Street, N. Y. C. Tel.: Clrele 5-5649 
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Boston, Sept. 10.—Wallace Goodrich, 
director of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music, recently appointed Isabel 
French, soprano, and Cleora Wood, so- 
prano, to the faculty of the Conservatory. 
Mrs. French has given many concerts in 
New York, Boston, and other cities. She 
studied voice with Povla Frijsh, Florence 
Kimball Page, and Paul Reimers in New 
York, and for eight years has devoted her- 
self to teaching in Boston. She has also 
done work in harpsichord and in early 
music. 

Miss Wood, newly returned from Europe, 
has made several successful appearances 
in Boston. She studied singing in Italy 
and later went to Paris where she became 
the protegée of the late Dame Nellie 
Melba. In addition Miss Wood studied 
with Riccardo Martin in London, Dingh 
Gilly in London and Cecile Gilly in Paris. 
Miss Wood gave recitals and made orches- 
tral appearances in Europe and England 
before coming to Boston. 

* * * 

Other additions to the faculty include 
Raymond Allard, bassoonist with the Bos- 
ton Symphony, who will teach that in- 
strument. He studied at the Paris Con- 
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s Teacher of Voice 

N 141 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. LE 2-5996 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Prominent Singers 
Appearing in Opera, Concert and Radio 
tudio: Hotel Ansonia, New York 

Phone: SUsquehanna 7-7068 


MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


eacher of Singing 
Carries on the Vocal Traditions of 


r. L. A. Torrens. 
817 STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 7-1900 and Cirele 7-2916 


FLORENCE TURNER-MALEY 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 
801 Steinway - New York 
Phone CI 7-4182 


TUTHILL SCHOOL 
FOR ORATORIO 


James A. BRowN TUTHILL, Director 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. C. PE. 6-2133-2634 
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MILANO—NEW YORK 
Singing @ Opera 


Studio: 26 W. 74th St. 
vhone: TRafalgar 7-4398 
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MABEL COREY WATT 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Piano - Violin - Voice 
1702 Newkirk Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MAnsfield 6-6941 


Lillian Reznikoff Wolfe 


Summer normal courses In Plane and Musielanship 
(one week courses) In Steinway Hall, N. Y. C. 
Studio: 1379 Union St., Bkiyn, N. Y. PR. 4-1270 
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servatory, France, and has been a member 
of the orchestra since 1922; and Richard 
Howland, who has spent several years in 
Athens, will be in charge of the course in 
Fine Arts, and Everett Titcomb, an author- 
ity on church and plain song will teach the 
history of church music and also conduct 
classes in choir training. 

Dr. Charles K. Trueblood, formerly a 
professor at Brown University, will con- 
duct courses in psychology. G. M. S. 

* * * 


SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—Peter 
Jarrett, young Hawaiian pianist, who 
has been studying with Alexander Raab 
for several years, recently made his 
debut recital in Honolulu. Before leav- 
ing for Honolulu Mr. Jarrett gave a re- 


cital in Berkeley, Calif. 
x * x 
Carol Dickson, pianist and pupil of 


Alexander Lipsky, gave a program at New 
York University on Aug. 2, playing music 
by Scarlatti, Brahms, Chopin and Franck- 
Bauer. Stelle Whitman, another of Mr. 
Lipsky’s pupils, was guest artist on 
WQXR’s American Pianists’ series during 
July, offering music by Handel, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Kodaly and Falla. 
x * * 


Christiansen Choral School Completes 
Two Summer Sessions 

Capacity enrollments marked the two 
sessions of the Christiansen Choral 
School, held in Los Angeles early in 
July, and in Chambersburg, Penn., dur- 
ing early August, under the direction 
of Dr. F. Melius Christiansen, director 
of the St. Olaf’s College Choir, North- 
field, Minn. The California session co- 
incided with the Hollywood Bowl con- 
cert, in which Dr. Christiansen conduct- 
ed 2,000 voices. Neil A. Kjos, who or- 
ganized the school six summers ago, was 
again manager of both sessions. It is 
estimated that the 310 directors will 
conduct choruses enrolling nearly 8,000 
singers after summer vacations are 
concluded. Nearly 1,500 directors have 
attended sessions to date. 





Chatham Square Music School Opens 

The Chatham Square Music School 
of New York opened for registration on 
Sept. 5. The school is again offering 
scholarships in piano, violin, cello, viola, 
voice, composition, and woodwinds. 
These scholarships include the entire 
curriculum of theory, harmony, cham- 
ber music, dramatics, string orchestra 
and participation in regular student re- 
citals, 





Henry Street Settlement Music School 
Reopens 

The Music School of the Henry Street 
Settlement, Grace Spofford, director, was 
to reopen on Sept. 14. Among the new 
members of the faculty are Roy Harris, 
composer, who will teach harmony and 
composition, and Mrs. Harris, who will 
teach piano. 


MEMORIAL 
DEDICATION 


Present at the Dedi- 
cation of the Horatio 
Connell Memorial Stu- 
dio at Chautauqua, 
N. Y., on August 13, 
Are (Back Row) Mrs. 
Evan Evans, Mrs. Ralph 
Norton, Dr. Arthur 
Bestor, Ralph Norton, 
Mrs. Edison Hughes, 
Mrs. Bestor, Mrs. Ho- 
ratio Connell, Mrs. 
Anne Connell Geuting, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Mrs. 
Clarence Reinert, 
Oscar Wagner, Helen 
Jepson, Albert Stoes- 
sel and Mrs. Stoesse!. 
In the Lower Row Are 
Mrs. Harrison Potter, 
Harrison Potter, Clar- 
ence Reinert and 
Evan Evans 


Harold Wagner 


semen 


Jordan Conservatory Engages Maier 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 10.—The Jordan 
Conservatory of Music has engaged Guy 
Maier, pianist, to fill the position of artist 
teacher of piano for one year beginning 
with the September semester, thus filling 
the post of Harold Triggs, who has been 
granted a one-year leave of absence to go 
to the West coast where he is at work 
composing a new symphony. 


Peabody Conservatory Prepares for 
Seventy-Second Year 


BALTIMORE, Sept. 10.—Preparations 
for the opening of the seventy-second 
year of the Peabody Conservatory in- 
clude entrance examinations in the ad- 
vanced department to begin on Sept. 
18. Competitive examinations for the 
nine three-year scholarships available in 
1939 will be held on Sept. 25-29. En- 
trance blanks must be filed by Sept. 18. 





University of Illinois Adds New Courses 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10.—The graduate 
school of the University of Illinois is 
adding new courses to its curriculum 
for the coming year, which will lead to 
the degrees of Master of Music and 
Master of Science in Music Education. 
Courses will be offered in musicology, 
theory and composition, band and or- 
chestra conducting and administration, 
piano literature, vocal literature, string 
instrument literature and organ liter- 
ature. 


Transcontinental Music Corporation to 
Represent Milan Publishing House 
The Transcontinental Music Corpora- 

tion, a newly formed music publishing 

house under the management of Josef 
and Walter Freudenthal, has acquired 
the exclusive representation of Casa 

Musicale Sonzogno of Milan. Its reper- 

toire includes the theatrical, picture and 

selling rights of ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,’ 

‘Pagliacci,’ ‘Andrea Chenier,’ ‘Fedora,’ 

‘Zaza’ and many other operas. In addi- 

tion, Transcontinental Music Corpora- 

tion took over the complete rental library 
of the foremost orchestral compositions 
published by Benjamin and Rahter of 
3erlin. Offices of the company are in 
Steinway Hall. 





Royal Academy of Saint Cecilia to Give 
Prize in Honor of Paganini 

Genoa, Sept. 5.—In honor of the 
centenary of the death ef Niccolo Paga- 
nini, a native of this city, the Royal 
Academy of Saint Cecilia will hold a 
contest for violinists next May. There 
will be nine money prizes. Particulars 
concerning the contest can be obtained 
from the Direzione Civica Antichita 
Belle Arti e Storia, Via Garibaldi, 18, 
Geno, Italy. 
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Honorary Degree Given to Ashland 
Professor 
ASHLAND, O., Sept. 5.—Louis E. 


Pete, director of the All-Ohio Boys 
Band, which plays each year at the 
Ohio State Fair, received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Music at the sum- 
mer commencment of Ashland College 
on Aug. 18. 





Racine’s ‘Athalie’ was recently pre- 
sented at the Comédie-Francaise in 
Paris, with Handel’s music. 





Mrs. H. H. A. Beach 
COMPOSER—PIANIST 
A. W. A. Club 
353 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 








Marshall Bryant 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: ENdicott 2-2951 








Leon Carson Teacher of Singing 
(Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 
Repertoire — as Program Building 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
TRaf. 7-6700 SUsq. 7-1880 
Out of Town Studio, Nutley, N. J. 








VicroriA DIKE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Carnegie Hall, 614, New York, N. Y. 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-5124 








Harriet Foster CONTRALTO 
Voice builder - Repertoire - Coach 
Phone: Wickersham 2-5537 
400 EB. 49th St. New York, N. Y. 








Viktor Fuchs VOICE 


Only teacher of Igor Gorin and Irene Jessner 


44 West 77th Street, N. Y. City 
For appointments phone TRafalgar 7-7716 








Edward Harris 


CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
Studio: 25 Park Avenue, New York 
Phones: LExington 2-5274, LExington 2-0259 








John Alan Haughton 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


73 West Ilth St., New York 
Phone ALgonquin 4-0067 








Edgar Stillman Kelley 
COMPOSER 








Lazar S. Samoiloff 


VOICE TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
From rudiments to professional engagements. 
Beginners accepted. Special teachers’ courses. 
610 So. Van Ness Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 








Harry Reginald Spier 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Studios: 210 Central Park South, New York 
Telephones: Circle 7-1577 








Prof. Arthur Wolf VOICE 


Formerly Vienna Conservatory 
Author: Gymnasts of the Vocal Apparatus 
Diagnosis gratis every Friday 10 to 1 
716 Steinway Bidg., New York 
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Tenor, Chicago Opera 
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FAVERO 


New Lyric Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera 
San Francisco Opera 


CONCERTS - RADIO 





VIROVAI 


Sensational New Violinist 





French Pianist 
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EMILE BAUME 
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American Mezzo Soprano 


Helen Olheim 


Metropolitan Opera Association 
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FESTIVAL IS HELD 
AT SOUTH MOUNTAIN 


Berkshire Series Brings Bauer 
and Shapiro as Soloists 
With Quartet 


PITTSFIELD, Mass., Aug. 25.— De- 
parting from custom for the duration 
of the Berkshire Symphonic Festival, 
the South Mountain String Quartet, 
founded by Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge, 
has given two concerts in the Temple 
of Music atop South Mountain here in 
Pittsfield on consecutive Friday after- 
noons instead of Sunday. For two 
months this quartet, consisting of Kath- 
leen Parlow and Edwin Ideler, violins; 
Conrad Held, viola, and Willem Wil- 
leke, ’cello, each summer gives a series 
of eight concerts of chamber music. 

For the concert on Aug. 4, Harold 
Bauer was the assisting artist in the 
Brahm’s Pianoforte Quintet in F minor, 
Op. 34, and on Aug. 11 Harvey Shapiro, 
cellist, assisted the quartet in the Glazu- 
noff Quintet in A major, Op. 39, and 
the Schubert Quintet in C major, Op. 
163. Other works heard on this pro- 
gram were the Jongen Modéré et trés 
rythmé, Kojiro Kobune’s Tokyo and 
Hugo Wolf’s Serenade. Completing the 
program upon which Mr. Bauer ap- 
peared was the César Franck Quartet. 

Poise and dignity mark each perform- 
ance, and while the programs are built 
largely upon material from the older 
masters, there are occasional excursions 
into the contemporary. 

An audience which spilled out onto 
the terrace heard the concert of Aug. 4. 
soth the quartet and Mr. Bauer were 
distinctly in the mood. 

On Aug. 11, the Glazounow Quintet 
held the greatest interest for one listen- 
er, at least. It is well written and logi- 
cal, it also has the virtue of being tune- 
ful. The performance was admirable. 

The Kobune work was _ interesting 
chiefly for its handling of material, and 
not for the material itself. 

The final program in this series of 
eight concerts directed by Willem Wil- 
leke was scheduled for presentation on 
the afternoon of Aug. 27. 


GRACE May STUTSMAN 


DALCROZE INSTITUTION 
TO OPEN FALL SESSION 


Only Authorized School in United 


States Will Offer Instruction 
In Music Fields 

The Daleroze School of Music, under 
the management of Mme. Anna C. Moly- 
neux, will open on Oct. 5 for the season, 
at 9 East Fifty-ninth Street. The school, 
which is the only one in the United States 
authorized by Jaques-Dalcroze to issue 
teachers certificates in his method, includes 
instruction in theory as well as all in- 
struments and voice. There are also classes 
in ensemble playing, sight reading, accom- 

panying and chamber music literature. 
The faculty includes Paul Boepple, di- 


rector; Arthur Mendel, Harvey Pollins, 
Israel Citkowitz and Harvey Officer in 
the theory and analysis departments. 


Classes in Dalcroze for both children and 
adults are conducted by Johanne, Gjerulff, 
Gabrielle Egger, Loma Roberts, Barbara 
Sullard, Nellie Kavelin and Gracia de 





RECITAL AFTERMATH 
In Captain Eell's Boat Barn at Rockport, Me., 
Congratulating Jascha Brodsky, First Violinist 
of the Curtis String Quartet after One of 


the Ensemble's 
Evans Braun, 


Curtis Bok, 


Edith 
Louise 
Quartet 


Recitals Are (Left) 
Pianist, and Mary 
Patroness of the 


Bruyn. MHarpsichord is taught by Ralph 
Kirkpatrick, piano by Karl Ulrich 
Schnabel, Miss Roberts and Miss Bullard. 
Voice, by Florence Turita; Violin, Arlie 
Furman; ’Cello, Sterling Hunkins, Flute, 
Mortimer Rapfogel, and Clarinet by David 
Weber. 

Other organizations under the manage- 
ment of Mme. Molyneux are the Dessoff 
Choirs, the Walter W. Naumberg Musical 


Foundation and the National Music League. 


BALTIMORE SALUTES 
STADIUM SYMPHONY 


New Civic Orchestra Gives First 
Concert Under Robert Iula 
For 15,000 

BALTIMORE, Sept. 10.—The _ initial 
concert of the Stadium Civic Symphony 
under Robert Iula attracted an audi- 
ence of 15,000 to the Baltimore Stadi- 
um. The concert marked an experi- 
ment in open air symphonic presenta- 
tion, and the plan for this series was 
prepared by Thomas F. McNulty, who 
in the short period of a month arranged 
the underwriting by a group of civic 
sponsors and with the assistance of C. 
Markland Kelly, chairman of the Stadi- 
um committee and of the Park Board. 
Frank A. Hancock completed the ar- 
rangements. 

An orchestra of seventy-five members 
of the Baltimore Symphony, with Frank 
Gittleson as concert-master and Bart 
Wirtz as assistant conductor assembled 
in the newly appointed shell on the 
lawn of the Stadium oval. The audi- 
ence represented all sections of the com- 
munity, the price of admission being 
twenty-five cents. The program in- 
cluded Sibelius’s ‘Finlandia’, the Schu- 
bert ‘Unfinished’, Ferde Grofe’s ‘Mis- 
sissippi Suite’, a Strauss Waltz, the 
waltz from the ‘Nut-Cracker Suite’, and 
two BrahmS§ dances, to which Mr. Iula 
added Debussy’s ‘Clair de Lune’ to the 
joy of the audience. Helen Stokes, 
soprano, as soloist gave much pleasure 
in Wagner’s ‘Dich Theure Halle’ and 
the American composer, Huntington 
Woodman’s buoyant song ‘A Birthday’ 
to which she added an encore from 
‘Maytime’. The second concert of the 
series on Aug. 20 was under Gustave 
Strube, as guest conductor. 

Franz C. BoRNSCHEIN 
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American Tenor 
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(Continued from page 5) 


Church which has survived to this day. 
Most of them were ministers or teach- 
ers, but there was real talent among 
them, and the special conditions under 
which they worked led to the growth of 
a style which perfectly expresses their 
deep devotion and straight-forward sim- 
plicity. Writing music for the Mora- 
vians was a service to God and personal 
ambition was not allowed to interfere 
with the ultimate aim. 

There are several catalogues from the 
old days in which the Moravian com 
positions are listed according to title, 
particular occasions with the church 


year, etc. None of them lists the com- 
positions according to composer and 
some do not mention the composer at 


all. Writing church music was appar- 
ently an anonymous task like building 
a cathedral in the Middle Ages. 


Three Outstanding Personalities 


\ study of the. manuscripts preserved 
in the archives of the Moravian Church, 
however shows three men to have been 
outstanding musical personalities. Jere- 
miah Dencke, Johann Friedrich Peter 
and Johann Herbst. Dencke arrived in 
1761 and seems to have been the first 
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America’s Treasure of Moravian Music 


both to introduce and compose Church 
music with obbligato instruments in the 
American Moravian settlements. We 
have a chorus written by him for the 
opening of a synod at Bethlehem in 1766 
which is quite charming and three sets 
of solos for soprano with strings and 
organ composed in the following years, 
two of them for Christmas services. 
They consist of attractive little arias, 
definitely worth reviving. 

Peter was the most gifted musician 
among the Moravians in this country. 
He was born in Holland, the son of a 
German minister, who soon after was 
transferred to Bethlehem. Young Peter 
attended school in Germany, for years 
busying himself with copying whatever 
instrumental music he could lay his 
hands on. His copies, including a good 
number of works by Hayden, some of 
which seem never to have been listed, 
symphonies by J. C. F. Bach, also un- 
recorded, and compositions by Johann 
Stamitz, Carl Friedrich Abel and others. 


Wrote 100 Anthems 


Peter only began composing after his 
arrival in Pennsylvania in 1770. He 
wrote approximately 100 anthems, the 
instrumental parts becoming increasing- 
ly independent the older he grew. In 
many cases Peter used woodwinds in 
addition to strings and organ. His or- 
chestra occasionally included as many as 
two trumpets, two horns, two flutes, two 
clarinets and two bassoons. He had a 
fine melodic sense and his harmony, al 
though simple, is often carefully chosen 
and sometimes original. An_ instru- 
mental opus, consisting in a set of six 
quintets for two violins, two violas and 
‘cello, was composed at Salem, N. C., 
in 1789. It must have been written with 
a definite group of players in mind for 


which there was no suitable material 
available. Peter provided it. The upper 
parts are quite brilliant, the lower 
voices simple, perhaps in accordance 


with the technical proficiency of the per 
formers. These quintets are both enter- 
taining and attractive, belonging so far 
we know to the earliest chamber 
music works written in this country. 
Herbst was the most prolific of the 
American Moravian composers, but his tal- 


as 


ent was more. restricted than either 
Dencke’s or Peter’s. When he came over 
in 1786, he was over fifty, but his style 


changed considerably, due to Peter’s influ- 
ence and the conditions in general. Dencke 
was fundamentally a clergyman, less in- 
terested in instruments than voices, al- 
though he used strings and organ and oc- 
casionally a few woodwinds in his anthems. 


During the last years of his life, he was 
bishop of the church. 
Three Born in America 
Among other composers born in Amer- 
ica, three are worthy of mention. Jacob 


van Vleck (1751-1831), a New Yorker by 
birth, played an important part in the ad- 
ministration of the Church and left a small 
number of fine compositions written in the 
1790's. Johann Christian Till (1762-1844), 
was a Pennsylvanian who is said to have 
played the organ for more than seventy 
years. One of the quaintest figures among 
the Moravian musicians, Till was followed 
by bad luck throughout life, which he de- 
scribed in a pathetic little autobiography. 
He composed countless compositions, the 
earliest dating back to the 1780's, but he 
was more important for his diligent copying 
and we are indebted to his transcripts for 
much of our knowledge of Moravian music. 
Among his copies also are a cantata by 
Johann Sebastian Bach, presumably the 
first to be copied in America and a 
Mozart E Flat symphony. John Antes, 
(1740-1811) was born at Fredericktown, 
Pennsylvania. From the first he was in- 
terested in musical 


handicraft and early 


built a quartet of string instruments, one 
of the violins being preserved in the Mu- 
seum of Moravian Historical Society. He 
also invented a machine to turn pages with 
the foot while playing. Antes left this 
country in his early twenties and never 
returned, but his compositions, written 
abroad, were sent back to his friends in 
Pennsylvania and a number of his anthems 
are preserved at Bethlehem in Peter’s 
handwriting. His pieces have considerable 
melodic charm and are similar in style 
to Haydn’s simple works. 

The musical life in the Moravian settle- 
ment was at its height in the first decade 


of the nineteenth century. The leading 
spirit, so far as performance is concerned, 
was David Moritz Michael (1751-1825) 


who lived in Nazareth and Bethlehem from 
1795 to 1814. An excellent performer on 
both wind and string instruments, Michael 
inspired the Moravians to astounding 
musical activities. We have impressive pro- 
grams performed by the ‘Collegium Mu- 
sicum’ at Nazareth under his direction and 
the ‘Collegium Musicum’ of Bethlehem, 
which assumed the more ambitious name 
of ‘Philharmonic Society’, gave not 
than twenty-eight concerts in 1808 and thir- 
ty-six in 1809. In 1811 Haydn's ‘Creation’ 
was played for the first time in this coun- 
try, and the performance of oratorios, 
among which the was the un- 
disputed favorite, continued for many years. 


The 


On Whitmonday an annual festival was 
held which started in the morning and, with 
various concerts and serenades, lasted till 
midnight. One of the features of the day, 
was the ‘Water Music’ performed on a 
boat in the Lehigh River by a group of two 
clarinets, two horns and two bas 


less 


‘Seasons’ 


‘Whitmonday Festival’ 


one ofr 


soons. Michael wrote special composition 
for his wind band but they are too naive 
to arouse much interest today. Practically 
the whole town participated in the annual 
Whitmonday festival and it was considered 
one of the highlights of the year. The per- 
formers at these occasions were just ordi- 
nary townsmen, ministers, teachers, stu- 
dents, artisans and other members of the 
community. Indeed, there was hardly a pro- 
fessional musician among them. Perhaps 
the performances were not always up to 
the highest of modern standards but this 
group of amateurs, playing the most am- 
bitious music of the time, set an example 
which small communities would do well to 
follow today. 

After Michael’s departure and Peter’s 
death a decline took place in the music at 
Bethlehem. The music of the early Vic- 
torian era represented in the library of the 
Philharmonic Society largely of 
potpourris and other samples of cheap 
music imported from the outside. If it had 
been more difficult to obtain music, local 
composition might have flourished. Taste, 
however, returned in time and the Phil- 
harmonic Society as well as other groups 
kept people active so that Bethlehem has 
remained a musical center for more than 
a century and a half. 


consists 


Compositions by Moravian composers, including 
songs, works with instrumental accom 
nag and string quintets, may be obtained 

ym the Music Division of the New York Public 
Li we iry in black line print. The composers in the 
series are Joh. Fr. Peter, Joh. Herbst, Peter 
Wolle and Francis F. Hagen. Parts are available 
in most cases 
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had its first production in 


the Casali company. 
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YOUNG ARTISTS WIN 
EXPOSITION CONTEST 


Eight Pacific Coast Entrants 
Take Prizes in Event in 
San Francisco 

San Francisco, Sept. 10.—Eight 
young musicians of the 300 Pacific 
Coast entrants in the Young Artists’ 
Contest held in connection with the 
Golden Gate International Exposition 
under the sponsorship of the California 
Recreation Commission, were awarded 
cash prizes on Aug. 25 by Gaetano 
Merola, chairman of the contest com- 
mittee. 

Because there were eight whose rat- 
ing came within five points, Mrs. Sig- 
mund Stern, head of the music commit- 
tee for the recreation commission, and 
Mr. Merola, head of the contest com- 
mittee, persuaded the state to add four 
more cash prizes, feeling that the talent 
exhibited justified the additional awards. 
The prizes all went to Californians; 
Los Angeles contestants took first hon- 
ors, capturing the two first prizes of 
$100 each, and two of the $50 awards. 
Vocal honors went to Tomiko Kana- 
zawa, twenty-two-year-old lyric soprano, 
with Virginia Card, twenty-three, also 
a lyric soprano of fine gifts, a close sec- 
ond. Third in the vocal class, and the 
recipient of a $25 prize, was Charles 
Goodwin, local bass. 

Leonard Pennario, fourteen-year-old 
pianist from Los Angeles, won the in 
strumental prize of $100, with Dorothy 
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HEARD BY 35,000 IN ONE WEEK 
Paul Althouse, Tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, Who Sang at His Birthplace, Reading, 
Penn., on Aug. 7, Before an Audience Esti- 
mated at 20,000, and Who Was a Soloist at 
the Lewisohn Stadium in New York on Aug. 14 
Before an Audience Estimated at 15,000 


Wade, violinist from Beverly Hills, sec- 
ond. She and Dolores Miller of Liver- 
more were each awarded $50, as was 
Eugene Gash, Negro boy pianist of 
Berkeley. Meryl Coleman, pianist, was 
the other winner. 

Judges were Gaetano Merola, William 
Tyroler, Robert Pollak, Lawrence 
Strauss, Maxim Schipiro, Walter Her- 
bert, Hans Leschke, and Mrs. Lillian 
Birmingham. 

The California Composers and Writ- 
ers Society, the Mary Carr Moore Man- 
uscript Club, and the Native American 
Composers groups united in the presen- 
tation of a California Composers’ Fes- 
tival at the G.G.LE. during the last 
week in August. The programs were 
held in the Recreation Building music 
room and ranged from solo works to a 
poetic fantasy, “The Broken Lyre’, with 
music by Florence Colby Battram, 
presented by the Students’ Opera Guild, 
directed by Rudolphine Radil. 

The California Composers Society 
group of which Mrs. Battram is presi- 
dent, also presented works by Marie 
Bowman, Ernest A. Wolff, Cornelia 
Gianelli, Leila Druhe, Bertha Stone 
Vickery, Ada Jordan Pray, Doris Os- 
borne, Lola Gwinn Smale, Cara Roma, 
Galen M. Harvey, Oreste Sparr, Thor- 
dis Ottenson, Grace Shattuck Bail. 


The Mary Carr Moore group pre- 
sented compositions by Marry Carr 
Moore, Martha Hulett, Elena Peabody 


House, Hazel Caster, Virginia Curley, 
Grace Bush, Bessie Bartlett Frankel, 
Amie Euler, Blanche Byles, Mildred 
House, Claudia Wirsen, Martha Hulett, 
Helen Schaffer, Constance Shirley, 
Elizabeth Sterling, Mary Sinclair Tay- 
lor, Dorothy Miller Dunlap, Arthur 
Carr, Morris Browda, Barbara Rey- 
nolds, Edwyl Redding, Charles McNeil, 
Richard Bender, Ada Hull, Nora Jor- 
genson, Augusta Hanson, Emele Wen- 
dell, Albert Tessier, Richard Saunders, 
and Allen Hubbard. Hazel Valentine 
Caster is president of the group, and 
Mary Carr Moore the program chair- 
man. 


The Native Composers, of which 
Frank Colby is president, and Miss 
Moore program chairman presented 
works by Morris Browda, Elthea 
Turner, Frank Colby, Arthur Carr, 


Henry Pasmore, Richard Drake Saun- 
ders and Mary Carr Moore. Composi- 
tions featured on the eight programs 
were both published and unpublished— 
about half and half. 






A Norwegian song festival was held 
at the Fair on Aug. 27, a preliminary 
concert being given in the Opera House 
the preceding night. 

San Francisco’s Municipal Chorus, 
Hans Leschke, director, and Tamara 
Morgan, pianist, were heard in Stern 
Grove on Aug. 27. 

Marjory M. FIsHER 





San Francisco Exposition Has Song 
Contest 

SAN Francisco, Sept. 10.—A song 
contest is being conducted at the San 
Francisco World’s Fair, with music 
critics of local papers serving as a jury 
to select the best manuscripts from week 
to week. Every Wednesday a song has 
been broadcast, the first being Alexis L. 
Browne’s ‘Within My Heart’. Other 
composers represented have been Otto 
Cesana, Walter Kelsey, Herman Trut- 
ner, Kathleen L. Manning, Charles Cad- 
man, Homer Grunn and the late Henry 
Hadley. 





Bruce Simonds to Play With Budapest 
Quartet 

Bruce Simonds, American pianist, 
will appear in a joint concert with the 
Budapest String Quartet in Montreal 
early in November, and will again be 
heard with the same ensemble later in 
the season. 





Imperial Grand Opera Company Gives 
Summer Series 

The Imperial Grand Opera Company, 

directed by Vito Parisi, gave a summer 





BY LAKE AND STREAM 
William M. Ferris, Jr. (Left) and Samuel 
M. Harrington, Field Representative of the 
Civic Concert Service, on Governor's Island 
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series of opera at the Broadway Cine 
Roma, beginning with ‘Aida’ on Aug. 
19, followed by the ‘Barber of Seville’, 
‘Trovatore’ and ‘Traviata’, on Sept. 2. 
Giuseppe Bamboschek and Cesare So- 
dero were the conductors, and Anne 
Roselle, Grace Angelau, Claudio Fri- 
gerio, Fidelia Campigna, Mario Valle, 
Josephine Lucchese and Mabel Miller 
Downs were among the singers. 
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‘ELIJAH’ PERFORMED 
AT N. Y. STATE FAIR 


John Clough Conducts Work by 
Mendelssohn—Love Heard 
in Title Role 


Syracuse, Sept. 10.—On Aug. 27 at 
the Coliseum of the New York State 
Fair of 1939 was presented Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah’, the grand climax of In- 
spiration Day at the Fair. More than 
3,000 people heard Mendelssohn’s im- 
pressive oratorio with Mark Love, bass- 
baritone of the Chicago Opera Company, 
in the title role. The costumes were de- 
signed and executed after special re- 
search at the Rockefeller Center 
Museum of Costume Art in New York 
City. 

This story of the ages was under the 
able direction of John T. Clough, con- 
ductor of the A Cappella Choir of the 
First Baptist Church of Syracuse, the 
Syracuse American Legion Chorus and 
new director of the Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s Men’s Glee Club. The combined 
chorus of 150 voices in brilliant bibli- 
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Ben Lobdill (Right), 


in South Africa. 


Ben Lobdill returned to the United States on Aug. 17 on 
: the Europa after having spent six months in South Africa 
: working on the promotion and development of Community 


= Concerts in that country. 


cal costume included the Rochester 
Chapel Choir of Rochester-Colgate Di- 
vinity School under Gustave A. Lehman. 

The work was presented in full bibli- 
cal costume, it was dramatically exe- 
cuted and performed with light and 
sound effects which heightened the in- 
spiring arias and recitatives, choir and 
choral portions. 

The oratorio was dramatized by Har- 
old Crain. Its cast of characters in- 
cluded Neil Smead, tenor, as Obadiah; 
Muriel Meyerhoff, contralto, Angel; 
Inez B. Knapp, soprano, a Widow; 
William S. Cobb, tenor, as King Ahab; 
Alice Bardo, messo-soprano, Queen 
Jezebel; Charles F. Stephenson, tenor, 
Youth. 

The accompanists were Francis 
Frank at the organ, composer and con- 
ductor of the Central New York Sym- 
phony; Gladys Eldrett Bush and Ger- 
aldine Arnold, at the pianos. 

Harris PINE 


BALLET RUSSE LISTS 
SIX NEW PRODUCTIONS 





Company to Return Early in October 
With Novelties Including An 
American Work 

When it returns to the Metropolitan 
Opera House about Oct. 10, the Ballet 
Russe de Monte Carlo will bring six 
new productions with it, one of them, 
entitled “Ghost Town’, an American 
ballet with a score written by Richard 
Rodgers of the musical comedy team 
Rodgers and Hart. Marc Platoff has 
done the choreography for this ballet 
and Raoul Péne DuBois has designed 
the costumes. It deals with an Ameri- 
can town after the gold rush. 

Another novelty, a surrealist ballet 
called ‘Bacchanale’ by Salvador Dali in 
collaboration with Leonide Massine, will 
portray the delusions of Ludwig II of 
Bavaria, Wagner’s patron and friend, 
who died insane, and will use the Ven- 
usberg music from ‘Tannhauser’. Mas- 
sine has based a new ballet entitled 
‘Rouge et Noir’ upon Dmitri Shosta- 
kovitch’s First Symphony for which 
Henri Matisse contributed costume and 
scenery designs. 

Frederick Ashton, an English bal- 
letomane and choreographer has created 


RETURNS FROM SOUTH AFRICA 
Community Concert 
= Returned to America Recently After Six Months’ Promotion Work 
(Above) At a Native Zulu 
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Who 


Representative, 


Kraal in Zululand 


a ballet, ‘Devil’s Holiday’, with music 
by Paganini arranged by Tommasini, 
and scenery and costumes by Eugene 
Berman. Argentinita, Spanish dancer, 
collaborated with Massine in a Span- 
ish folk ballet, ‘Capriccio Espagnole’, 
with music by Rimsky-Korsakoff, and 
décor by Mariano Andreu. Last of the 
novelties is ‘Igrouchka’, also with music 
by Rimsky-Korsakoff, with choreog- 
raphy by Fokine, and with costumes and 
settings by Gontcharova. The person- 
nel of the ballet will remain essentially 
unchanged from that of last season. 





Jean Dickenson Sings with Milwaukee 
Symphony 

Jean Dickenson, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist with the Milwaukee Sym- 
phony at one of the summer concerts 
on Aug. 30 in Milwaukee, Wis. In 
addition to appearances in recital and 
with orchestra, Miss Dickenson has 
been heard frequently over the air. 





American League for Opera Inc. Holds 
Auditions 

Auditions for singers for the Ameri- 
can League for Opera, Inc., were held 
in Steinway Hall beginning Sept. 4. 
The League, which gives opera in Eng- 
lish with American artists, has as its 
executive director Felix M. Gatz. Ar- 
tur Bodanzky is the honorary president. 





Mary Hopple Again to Sing with 
Orpheus Club 


Mary Hopple, contralto, will fulfill 
her third engagement with the Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati on Dec. 7. Myron 
Taylor, tenor, will appear with the or- 
ganization on Feb. 15. 





Kelberine to Play Behrend Suite 


Alexander Kelberine, at his Town 
Hall recital on Jan. 27, will give the 
first New York performance of Jeanne 
Behrend’s Suite for Piano, ‘From Dawn 
Until Dusk’, which won the first Joseph 
H. Bearnes award in 1936. Mr. Kelberine 
recently returned to New York from the 
West, where he conducted summer mas- 
ter classes in Portland, Ore., and ap- 
peared in recitals. He will appear as 
guest artist with the Syracuse Sym- 
phony and with the Chicago Woman’s 
Symphony this season. 
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Marjorie Lawrence, Lehmann, 
Schnabel and Crooks Heard 
—Grand Opera Planned 

MELBOURNE, Australia, Aug. 21.— 
Returning to her home state of Victoria 
after an absence of eleven years Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera, scored a brilliant per- 
sonal and professional success. Her first 
concert was given in the modest coun- 
try theatre at Winchelsea, in which out- 
of-the-way township she lived as a girl, 
and her second public appearance was 
as soloist in the Church of England at 
Dean’s Marsh, the yet humbler village 
where she was born. 

Numbers of country visitors attended 
the singer’s concerts at the Melbourne 
Town Hall and to please all shades of 
musical taste she chose her additional 
items from ballads and ‘drawing room’ 
songs which, in some instances, dis- 
turbed the artistic balance of her pro- 
grams. In soprano arias she displayed 
her remarkable vocal powers with spec- 
tacular effect, although many experi- 
enced music lovers preferred the more 
individual quality and the easier produc- 
tion of her contralto register. Salome’s 
final scene from the Strauss opera was 
her most convincing soprano contribu- 
tion. This was superbly sung, with great 
dramatic force and abundant reserve of 
tone. Although given with the inade- 
quate support of a piano accompaniment 
the finale to ‘G6tterdammerung’ also 
provided a thrilling demonstration of 
youthful vitality and rhythmic courage. 

To Revisit Melbourne 

In addition to a much extended sea- 
son in Melbourne Miss Lawrence at- 
tracted record ‘houses’ in several of the 
Victorian provincial towns. At the con- 
clusion of her Australian tour she will 
revisit Melbourne to sing a Strauss and 
Wagner program with the Melbourne 
Symphony. 

Plans for an ambitious grand opera 
season (with imported principals) in 
the Autumn of 1940 are in course of 
preparation by the firm of J. C. William- 
son, Ltd. While in Sydney, Marjorie 
Lawrence strongly advocated the forma- 
tion of a permanent all-Australian opera 
company with government and munici- 
pal support. Practical fulfilment of this 
idea is not likely in the near future but 


<< 
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it has been publicly suggested that it 
would be a great thing if Miss Lawrence 
could return to Australia next year to 
sing Wagnerian roles with the proposed 
company of overseas and local artists. 

The success of Artur Schnabel’s Com- 
monwealth tour, under contract to the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, 
has been both gratifying and surprising 
as his uncompromisingly classical pro- 
grams did not give promise of popular 
support. 


Szell Leads Concerto Programs 


Ushered in by two finely handled con- 
certo programs given in collaboration 
with the Melbourne Symphony con- 
ducted by Schnabel’s old friend and col- 
league, Georg Szell, a series of sonata 
recitals won the admiring interest of 
regular concert patrons and vast num- 
bers of town and country radio enthu- 
siasts. Both the solo performances and 
several concerts in unison with the 
Sydney, Adelaide and Brisbane orches- 
tras have been broadcast to all national 
stations throughout Australia but despite 
these facilities for ‘fireside listening’ the 
attendances have been good in all States. 
Before leaving Australia Mr. Schnabel 
will appear in Melbourne with the 
Sydney String Quartet. 

Corresponding interest by the Mel- 
bourne musical public cannot, unfor 
tunately, be recorded in the case of 
Lotte Lehmann or of Richard Crooks. 
The tenor sang with even more ex- 
pressiveness and greater volume and 
resonance of tone than during his pre- 
vious visit and the exquisite sophistica- 
tion of Mme. Lehmann’s Lieder sing 
ing showed no decline. The concert 
going public in the Australian cities is 
too small, however, to provide patron- 
age for even dearly loved artists within 
the short space of three years. 

The Vienna Mozart Boys Choir has 
supplied charming musical and dramatic 
entertainment in the capital and pro- 
vincial cities. The first performances 
in Australia of Mozart’s ‘Coronation’ 
Mass and second set of ‘Salzburg Ves- 
pers’ were expertly directed by Dr. 
Georg Gruber, with the collaboration of 
the Broadcasting Commission’s (Mel- 
bourne) Concert Orchestra and Male 
Voice Choir. 

The clever band of merrymakers 
known as the Comedy Harmonists has 





ANNOUNCES 


the reopening of her New York Studio 
on September 20th upon her return from 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, where she con- 
ducted Master Classes in Music and Musi- 
cianship from June 21st to September Ist 
under the direction of Carlos Lottermoser. 
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AUSTRALIANS WELCOME VISITING ARTISTS 






returned to Australia with an enlarged 
repertoire of comic and_ traditional 
“pieces.” Established favorites with 
local audiences they have repeated their 
former successes in the Western States. 

The 1939 series of “Celebrity” con- 
certs by the Melbourne Orchestra has 
been fully subscribed and a short season 
of orchestral concerts given by the same 
combination in the industrial suburbs 
met with a good response. These con- 
certs were planned upon the same lines 
as the “working class” orchestral per- 
formances in Vienna. 

Bippy ALLEN 


PROVIDENCE HAILS 
OUTDOOR CONCERTS 


Federal Orchestra Gives Series 
—Recitalists and Choral 
Groups Heard 

PROVIDENCE, Sept. 10.—The Federal 
Orchestra continued its out-of-door con- 
certs at the Benedict Memorial Monu- 
ment in Roger Williams Park. On Aug. 
9 the program included Berlioz’s Over- 
ture to ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ Sibelius’s 
‘Finlandia’ and ‘Valse Triste’, Skilton’s 
‘Indian War Dance’, Strauss’s ‘Blue 
Danube’ and works by Grainger and 
Grieg. Harriet Eden, soprano, was so- 
loist in the program on Aug. 13. ‘Inter- 
collegiate Inklings’ by Leo Rich Lewis 
was the novelty on the program of Aug. 
20 and familiar compositions by local 
composers formed the list for Aug. 23. 
Edouard Caffier is the conductor. 

The State has stepped in to save the 
Federal Music and other projects, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement. 
Carrying out the provisions of the lat- 
est Congressional legislation, local 
sponsorship to the extent of $3,000 will 
assure the continuation of the employ- 
ment of about sixty-five musicians 
through the present fiscal year. 

John B. Archer, choral conductor and 
lecturer on musical subjects, has been 
appointed Consultant in Music at Rhode 
[sland College of Education. He will hold 
choral classes for the entire college, give 
an extension course and act as adviser 
for the Glee Club. 

The Swanhurst Choral Society of 
Newport, directed by Carroll W. J. Ball, 
sang ‘The Creation’ by Haydn in 
Auchincloss Gymnasium at St. George’s 
School on Aug. 14. Soloists were Ruth 
Ludgate, soprano; David Blair Mc- 
Closky, baritone; and Harold Haugh, 
tenor. Carl Thorp, pianist, gave a re- 
cital at “The Elms’, residence of Julia A. 





Berwind, Newport, on Aug. 16. The 
Tuskegee Institute Quintette gave a 
traditional concert of spirituals and 


southland sketches at the Ocean House, 
Watch Hill, on Aug. 18. 
ARLAN R. COOLIDGE 





Summer Recitalists Heard in Honolulu 

HonoLutu, Sept. 1—Peter Jarrett, 
young Hawaiian-born pianist, gave a 
“home-coming” recital on Aug. 3 in 
Dillingham Hall. The closing musical 
series at the Honolulu Academy of Arts 
included Sunday afternoon recitals by 
Mary Burnett, soprano, and Milton 
Fisher, baritone. Verne Waldo Thomp- 
son acted as accompanist for Miss 
3urnett, while R. Kenneth Holt as- 
sisted Mr. Fisher. 

The first of six summer concerts by 
the Coolidge String Quartet was given 
on Aug. 10, when members of the 
Honolulu Art Society listened to a pro- 
gram including works by Hummel, 
Toch and Beethoven. 


V. W. T. 


Georgia Graves Sings 
For Sibelius in Finland 


Contralto Visits Composer at His 
Home—Also Heard by His 
Compatriot, Kilpinen 
Georgia Graves, contralto, who has 
included many songs by Jean Sibelius 
on her concert programs in America, 
spent an afternoon with the composer 
on Aug. 10 at his home and sang for 

him. 
Miss 


Graves America 


returned to 





Georgia Graves with Sibelius at His Home at 
Jadarvenpa 


with her husband on the last tourist 
ship to leave the Baltic. Her visit with 
Sibelius was arranged through the 
Finnish Foreign Ministry, and she took 
an interpreter with her to the compos- 
er’s estate, which is located about 
twenty-five miles outside of Helsinki. 
After talking of music, concerts and 
singers, Miss Graves sang several of 
Sibelius’s songs for him, accompanying 
herself, since the composer has almost 
entirely given up piano playing. After- 
wards he showed her his garden and 
posed for several photographs. Miss 
Graves visited and sung for the com- 
poser YrjO Kilpinen the next day. She 
will give her first New York recital of 
the season on Oct. 25 in Town Hall. 





Home courses in counterpoint are in- 
novations in the program of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s Extension School 
at Madison, Wis. 
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Toscanini Conducts as Lucerne Festival Begins 


Maestro Is Only “Soloist” on 
Opening Night—Adolf Busch 
Plays Brahms Violin Concerto 
Under His Baton 


By Wi. Reicu 
LUCERNE, Aug. 28. 


‘T°’ HE success of the 1938 Lucerne 

Festival encouraged the committee 
to repeat the festival this year on a big- 
ver scale. A deciding factor in this re- 
solve was Toscanini’s consent to con- 
duct five concerts this time instead of 
two, whereby the material success of 
the festival seemed assured from the 
outset. 

In Lucerne Toscanini occupies the 
same dominant position he did in Salz- 
burg: the city has made him an honor- 
ary citizen and has placed at his dis- 
posal a villa situated on the lake in de- 
lightful forest solitude. Here, far from 
the noisy bustle of the festival, the 
seventy-three-year-old maestro can re- 
lax in the midst of his family during 
those few free hours which his artistic 
work allows him. 


Leads First Two Concerts 


During the first days of the festival 
such relaxation was scarcely permitted 
him, for since he had the first two con- 
certs to conduct, he commenced his stay 
in Lucerne with a week of the most in- 
tensive rehearsing. A picked orchestra 
of ninety men is again at his disposal— 
and at the disposal of all the other fes- 
tival conductors this year; the string 
section is composed of the most im- 
portant Switzerland, with 
\dolf Busch, who is in general responsi- 
ble for this idea of the instrumentalists’ 
voluntary homage to Toscanini, acting 
as concertmaster. 


soloists of 


The maestro displayed the universal- 
ity of his genius in the programs of the 
first two concerts: works of Beethoven, 
Brahms, Schubert, Dubussy (‘La Mer’) 
and Smetana (‘Die Moldau’) were in 
terpreted with that incomparable pre 
cision and spiritual superiority which 
have been the delight of specialists and 
amateurs alike for decades. The maes- 
tro must undoubtedly have found pleas- 
ure in constantly tackling new problems 
with this choice orchestra, and in this 
sense Toscanini’s concert activity in Lu- 
cerne is perhaps to be ranked above that 
of Salzburg, where his interest was 
focused on the operatic performances. 
\n achievement of an exceptional char- 
acter was his performance with Adolf 
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By 
Sir JAMES JEANS 
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scientific side of music t 
| musicians; the least techni- 
cal of any work we have 
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Above, a View of Lucerne on Lake Geneva, 
and (Right) the Head of Toscanini, Done by 
the Sculptor, Fritz Wotrube 


Busch, who played Brahms’s violin con 
certo in an incomparable manner, on 
the second night. The first evening the 
maestro was the only “soloist” and his 
magnificent performances drew salvos 
of applause, which at the beginning and 
end of the concert were not unlike dem- 
onstrations in the South. 


A Sculptor Sees Toscanini 


Characteristic of the veneration in 
which Toscanini in Switzerland 
is the that his bust, which Fritz 
Wotruba, the Viennese sculptor, modeled 
for the Festival House in Salzburg, has 
now found a home here. Wotruba gave 
me the following interesting report on 
the impressions which inspired him to 
work on the bust: “While Toscanini was 
conducting, his ] everything 


is held 


fact 
1aCt 


head lost 
personal in my eyes and struck me like 
a fissured, heroic landscape with eleva- 
tions and The most powerful 
experience for me was the transforma 
tion which took place in a manner quite 
different from that of other conductors 
He gave the impression of someone who 
had forgotten, who had lost. himself 
completely, but not the impression of a 
verson thirsting for music or dreaming 
n music 

1imself became a perhaps grotesque, but 
penetrating, ingenious musical symbol 
By that I mean to say that his abandon 
ment of himself was not a dissolution 
in or through music, but a transforma- 
tion into an independent musical body, 
controlling everything with its perva- 
sive rhythm. Now and then when the 
tension of the rehearsing was inter- 
rupted by corrections, he appeared in a 
third form—lI had the impression of an 
energetic general, of a mathematician, 
[ trainer. Thus 
my sketches were like plans for a 
changing, diverse casting of a human 
head. The customary task of portraying 
a man evolved into a task which was 
comparable to the many-sidedness, cli 
max and sensation of a drama.” 


: 
abdvysses. 


or carried away by music. He 


Thus under Toscanini’s aegis has be- 
gun the great festival, which lasts until 
Aug. 29 and makes Lucerne for four 
weeks a musical center of the world 
All the participants share the wish that 
the peaceful atm 
nificent days of music, which is engen 
dered and upheld by ideal artistic work 
and enhanced by the wonderful country- 
side, may be preserved for the Lucerne 
Festival of 1939 and for all 
festivals. The value of the cultural work 
being done here in the heart of small, but 
spiritually great, Switzerland, cannot be 


uubled times 


sphere of these mag- 


subsequent 


overestimated in these t1 





CASH PRIZE OFFERED 
FOR VIOLIN CONCERTO 


Violinist to Give Anonymously $1,000 
for Unpublished Work—Contest in 
Hands of Carl Fisher & Co. 


Carl Fischer, Inc., music publishers, 
have announced a contest for a cash 
prize of $1,000, offered by one of the 
world’s leading violinists, who desires to 
remain anonymous, for concerto for 
violin and orchestra composed by a na 
tive-born American citizen. The com 
petition will close at midnight on April 
30, 1940. 

The form of the concerto is left to the 
decision of the composer, but its playing 
time must be not less than nineteen min 
utes nor more than twenty-five. Each 
manuscript score submitted must also in 
clude a piano reduction and solo violin 
part. No work is eligible that has been 
published or has had a public performance, 
and all Manuscripts submitted must be 
sent under a pseudonym or motto. 

The board ot judges will consist of five 
members, each outstanding in his field, the 
names to be announced later. They will 
include a conductor, a music critic, an in- 
strumentalist, a representative of RCA- 
Victor and a representative of Carl Fischer, 
Inc. In the event of a tie, the violinist 
donor will cast the deciding vote. The 
winning concerto will immediately become 
the property of Carl Fischer, Inc. The ex- 
clusive right of public performance of the 
winning concerto will be reserved to the 


violinist-donor until Oct. 1, 1942 

For further particulars address: The 
Violin Concerto Committee, care Carl 
Fischer, 56 Cooper Square, New York 


Old Harp Singers Heard at Musicologi- 
cal Convention 


The Old Harp Singers of Nashville, 
Tenn., gave a program at the American 
Musicological Congress on Sept. 12 
During the convention their founder, 
Dr. George Pullen Jackson, was to give 
a talk on folkmusic. 
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TULSA SYMPHONY ENDS 
ITS SUMMER CONCERTS 





Series of Six Programs Conducted by 
Bojanowski Attract Record 
Audiences 
Tutsa, OKta., Sept. 10—Record 
crowds attended Tulsa’s summer sym- 
phony concerts under the stars con- 
ducted by Jerzy Bojanowski. The con- 
certs attracted more than 5,000 people 
each week to Skelly Stadium to listen 
to well-chosen programs which also en- 





Leon C. Phillips, Governor of Oklahoma 
(Left), Congratulates Jerzy Bojanowski, Con- 
ductor of the Tulsa Symphony 


listed six soloists and The Tulsans, a 
male chorus. Three Oklahoma com- 





A VACATION SNAPSHOT 
Margaret Halstead, Soprano, with Her Son, 
Anthony Halstead Mason, at Noroton, Conn.., 

Enjoying a Summer Visit 


SUBAnvaRe | capeseonee ny 41. 0084: 


posers were represented on the pro- 
grams. 

The music during the season ranged 
from Beethoven to Strauss, from Nico- 
lai to Wagner, Debussy and Georg 
Schumann. Blaise Montandon’s “Two 
Impressions’, ‘Landscape’ and ‘Parade’, 
cleverly orchestrated, were very well 
received. Tosca Berger, concertmaster, 
and Lemuel Childers, Tulsa composer, 
combined their talents in a performance 
of Mr. Childers’s Concerto in F for vio- 
lin and orchestra at the fifth concert of 
the season. The work proved to be com- 
pact, and in the romantic style. It was 
warmly received as was the tone poem 
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‘Dusk’ by another Tulsan, Boyd R. 
Ringo. 

Other artists participating during the 
series were Stanley Deacon, baritone; 
Wiktor Labunski, pianist, and Fredell 
Lack, a Tulsan violinist. A post-season 
concert on Aug. 17, led by Mr. Boja- 
nowski, was formed entirely of favorites 
which audiences had requested Mr. Bo- 
janowski to play during the season. 


MILWAUKEE SERIES 
ENLIVENS SUMMER 


Concerts in Washington Park 
Shell with Guest Soloists 
Draw Record Throngs 


MILWAUKEE, Sept. 10.—Until two 
years ago the summer months in Mil- 
waukee were musically silent, but thanks 
to Emil Blatz, donor of the great con- 
crete Shell at Washington Park, the 
second series has closed a most success- 
ful season. 

On Aug. 2 Lanny Ross, tenor, ap- 
peared with the Milwaukee Federal 
Band, Joseph Gigante conductor. He 
sang eight songs and many encores were 
called for and given. Edward Dudley, 
tenor, appeared at Humboldt Park on 
Aug. 8 with Robert McDonald accom- 
panist. 

Aug. 9 again drew 40,000 music lov- 
ers to hear James Melton. Mr. Melton 
was in fine voice. He sang excerpts 
from Massenet’s ‘Manon’, Schubert 
Lieder and of course the products of his 
own South. He returned to the stage 
again and again for extra numbers. 

On Aug. 16 the Milwaukee Grand 
Opera Company presented Bizet’s ‘Car- 
men’ with Coe Glade, contralto from the 
Chicago City Opera Company, in the 
leading role and an interesting cast of 
principals for a capacity audience. Coe 
Glade was as always a most exciting 
Carmen, Aroldo Lindi, tenor of the San 
Carlo Opera Company was the Don 
José and Micala was sung by Anita 
Burnee. Outstanding was the work of a 
young Milwaukee singer, Germaine 
Sell, in the role of Mercedes. The ballet 
led by Lydia Arlova and Lucien Pri- 
deaux was a delight, as were a chorus 
of seventy-five voices and a special opera 
orchestra of forty Milwaukee musicians. 

The concert at Washington Park on 
Aug. 23 marked the first anniversary of 
the Shell’s dedication. 50,000 people 
heard a home town boy as soloist, Frank 
Glazer, young pianist. Mr. Glazer was 
heard with the Wisconsin Federal Sym- 
phony under Sigfrid Prager in the 
Tchaikovsky Concert in B Flat Minor. 
The accompaniment by the orchestra 
was most excellent, and both Dr. Prager 
and Mr. Glazer were recalled. The other 
soloist on this program was Gladys 
Swarthout, who sang two airs from 
‘Mignon’ and two arias from ‘Samson 
and Dalila’. Extra numbers were eager- 
ly demanded and generously given. 

On Aug. 30, Jean Dickenson, colora- 
tura soprano, and the orchestra under 
Dr. Prager gave the final concert of 
the summer season. Miss Dickenson 
sang the ‘Allelujah’, by Mozart, Theme 
and Variations by Proch, Meyerbeer’s 
‘Shadow Song’ from ‘Dinorah’ and 
other works. ANNA R. RoBINson 








PONS LEAVES FOR TOUR 





Soprano Will Begin Concert and Opera 
Appearances in Winnipeg 

Lily Pons, coloratura soprano of the 

Metropolitan Opera, who this summer 

made a transcontinental tour with her 

husband, André Kostelanetz, conductor, 





IN THE BERKSHIRES 
Hugo Kortschak, Violinist, on Vacation, Stops 
for a Moment at the "Flower Bridge" in 


Shelbourne Falls, Mass. His Season Opens 
with a Concert at Yale University on Oct. |! 


mun 





left New York Sept. 5 for a season of 
concert and opera appearances which 
promises to be the busiest since her 
debut in America in 1931. Miss Pons’s 
season begins on Oct. 5 in Winnipeg, 
Canada. Following concert engagements 
in Canadian cities, Miss Pons will tour 
the West Coast, including a series of 
engagements with the San Francisco 
Opera in her schedule. 

Returning eastward Miss Pons will 
sing in Pittsburgh on Dec. 5 and will 
then return to New York for the Met- 
ropolitan Opera season, in which she 
makes her first appearance on Dec. 11. 
In March she will leave for a tour of 
southern and southwestern states. Miss 
Pons will appear in Winnipeg, Van- 
couver, Seattle, Portland, Spokane, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Salt 
Lake City, Sioux City, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, Battle Creek, Pittsburgh, New 
York, Washington, D.C., Bridgeport, 
Asheville, Columbia, Shreveport, and 
Fort Worth. 
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Diarlene 


IN LONG ISLAND CONCERTS 


with the 
Which 
Babylon 
Islip, 


Christos Vrionides, Conductor, 
Nassau - Suffolk Federal Orchestra, 
Gave Four Concerts with the 
Festival Chorus at Hempstead, 

Long Beach and Babylon, L. I. 


COLUMBUS CONCERTS 


Federal Orchestra and Federation of 
Musicians Band Share Season 

Cotumsus, O., Sept. 10.—The field of 
music in Columbus was not entirely 
barren this summer with the Federa- 
tion of Musicians’ Band and the Colum- 
bus Federal Orchestra continuing to 
give summer concerts. 

The former rotated among three 
parks, Goodale, Franklin and Schiller, 
to give a concert every Sunday evening. 
Departing from its usual custom, the 
band was not directed by one leader 
for the entire season, but each week 
engaged a well known local musician to 
conduct. The results were satisfactory. 
Among those chosen to direct were 
Sam Giammarco, Wilbur Crist, Abram 
Ruvinsky, Dr. Grant Connell, Alphonse 
Cincione, Frank Todhunter, Dean Sis- 
son and Bert Williams. Soloists were 
Dorothy Stevens Humphreys, Kathryn 
Dunnick, Betty Dumaree, Lucille Nor- 
ris, Florence Eilber, Myrtle Ross Keith, 
sopranos; Raymond Buechner, baritone, 
and the Hast Sextet. 

The Federal orchestra’s weekly con- 
cert was presented on Tuesday evenings 
at the Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts, 
with Edwin Stainbrook on the podium. 
Soloists were Mary Elizabeth Brocker- 


man, Marguerite Hartsook, Dorothy 
Lee Hammond, Lenore Nuber and 
Raymond Buechner. V. G. B. 





Margarita de Ayala Gives Recital in 
Morelia, Mexico 

Morevia, Mexico, Sept. 10.—Mar- 
garita L. de Ayala, soprano and wife 
of the composer, Daniel Ayala, was the 
third recitalist in the series commis- 
sioned by the Secretary of Public Edu- 
cation of Mexico, in the Teatro Ocampo 
in Morelia on Aug. 18. Her program 
consisted of works by Tenaglia, Caccini, 
Gasparini, S. de Luca, Zandonai, Cheru- 
bini, Malipiero and Respighi. 





Vivien Della Chiesa Re-engaged by 
Chicago City Opera 


Cuicaco, Sept. 10—The Chicago 
Opera, Paul Longone, general 
nager, has engaged Vivien Della 


Chiesa, Chicago soprano, for the 1939 
eason. Miss Della Chiesa has sung 
vith the company in previous years and 
mong the roles in which she will ap- 
ear next season are Nedda in ‘Pag- 
Micaéla in ‘Carmen’ and the 
Princess in ‘La Juive’. Negotiations are 
pending for a performance of ‘Otello’ 
vith Miss Della Chiesa singing Desde- 
nona for the first time. 


cc i’, 


LITTLE SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN ST. LOUIS 


Lange Conducts Three Concerts 
—Soloists Include Faerber, 
Jonsson and Fordyce 

St. Louts, Sept. 10.—The Little Sym- 
phony Association presented three con- 
certs this summer in the quadrangle of 
Washington University, the first on July 
3. The orchestra under Hans Lange 
played the Symphony in E Flat by Jo- 
hann Stamitz, Fantasie in F Minor by 
Schubert-Devereaux, and Deems Tay- 
lor’s ‘Portrait of a Lady’. The excellent 
soloist was Joseph Faerber, in Mozart’s 
Violin Concerto No. 5 in A. 

The second concert on July 11, also 
under Mr. Lange was more interesting 
and better attended. Opening with the 
Symphony No. 3 by K. P. E. Bach, the 
orchestra continued with a fine reading 
of Schubert’s Symphony No. 5. Esther 
Jonsson, pianist, gave a fine account of 
herself in a concerto by Haydn and the 
orchestra also was heard to advantage 
in a Pavan and Gaillard by Byrd and 
Four Episodes for Chamber Orchestra 
by Bloch. 

The third and final concert was held 
on July 18, having been postponed on 
account of rain. Joseph Faerber, violin- 
ist, and Max Steindel, ’cellist (also 
resident conductor of the orchestra), 
performed the Sinfonia Concertante by 
J. S. Bach with fine unity of tone and 
expression. The principal soloist was 
Nancy Hitch Fordyce, soprano, in a 
recitative and aria from Debussy’s 
‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ and two songs by 
Richard Strauss, both with orchestral 
accompaniment. A suite for Chamber 
Orchestra and Piano by Paul Nordorff 
with Ruth Napier at the piano, received 
its first hearing. Mozart’s Symphony 
in C Major was delightfully handled 
by Mr. Lange and the concert was con- 
cluded with Dubensky’s ‘In Old Russia’ 
and the ‘Danse Espagnol’ from Falla’s 
‘La Vida Breve’. Herspert W. Cost 





Josef Wagner Resumes Piano Survey 

Josef Wagner is taking up this month 
his series of piano recitals over Station 
WQXR on Friday evenings at 9:30, en- 
titled ‘Survey of Piano Music’. He play- 
ed Beethoven’s Sonata in F, Op. 10, No 
2, recently in a coast-to-coast broadcast 
over Station WEAF. Mr. Wagner will 
give recitals in the East, Middle West 
and South this season. 





Horace J. Parmelee Makes Annual 
European Tour 

Horace J. Parmelee, vice-president of 
Haensel & Jones, division of Columbia 
Concerts Corporation, has embarked 
upon his annual business and vacation 
tour in Europe. Mr. Parmelee’s first 
stop was Paris, where he heard several 
artists. Budapest and Vienna are also 
included in his itinerary. Mr. Parmelee 
will return to New York in September, 
after attending some of the opera per- 
formances and festivals in Italy. 





Moses Smith Appointed to Columbia 
Recording Corporation Post 

Moses Smith was recently appointed 
Director of the Classical Division of the 
Artists and Repertoire Department of 
the Columbia Recording Corporation, a 
subsidiary of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing Corporation, at Bridgeport, Conn. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Smith’s duties 
will comprise the acquisition of new 
artists, the selection of repertory, and 
complete supervision of recordings in 
the classical department. 
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Mischa Violin, 


Violinist, 
America after a Concert Tour of the 


Returns to 








Mrs. Coolidge Sends Pro Arte Quartet 
To College for Beethoven Concerts 
Charles Denoe Leedy, chairman of 

the department of music at Mount Hol- 

yoke College, has scheduled six Beetho- 
ven concerts by the Pro Arte Quar- 
tet presented by Elizabeth Sprague 

Coolidge of Pittsfield, Mass., and Wash- 
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ington, D. C. The quartet will play all 
the string quartets of Beethoven in con- 
certs on Oct. 3, 6, 13, 17, 22, and 24. 

Prior to the Beethoven concerts this 
fall, the Department of Music will spon- 
sor special lectures on the works of 
Beethoven. In the past Mrs. Coolidge 
has given Mount Holyoke College con- 
certs by the Elshuco Trio. 





Toledo to Hear Five Orchestras 

ToLepo, Sept. 10.—The series planned 
by Blake-More Godwin, director of 
music at the Art Museum, and Mary 
Van Doren, head of music, will include 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on Nov. 1; 
the St. Louis Symphony on Jan. 19; the 
Minneapolis Symphony on Feb. 9, and 
the Cincinnati Symphony on March 27. 
Patrons of the Museum will hear the 
Boston Symphony in December and an- 
other attraction will be an evening of 
ballet in February. Alec Templeton will 
open the winter series with a recital on 
Oct. 20 and other soloists will be Zino 
Francescatti, violinist, on Dec. 8, and 
Walter Gieseking on Jan. 31. 

H. M. C, 





Music by Johan Franco Broadcast 


Music by Johan Franco, Dutch com- 
poser now in America, was broadcast 
over WQOXR on Sept. 9. Included were 
two compositions heard for the first 
time, an Intermezzo for flute played by 
Lambros D. Callimahos, and the Adagio 
‘Appassionato’ from Mr. _ Franco’s 
‘George Washington’ Symphony. Ralph 
Hollander, violinist, and Adriaan Van- 
derbilt, organist, also participated in 
the program with Mr. Franco. 
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FOLK SONGS OF OLD NEW YORK 


Manhattan into a huge melting pot, senti- 
mentality became localized. Such titles as: 
‘Twilight in the Park’, 
Broadway’, 
Bridge’, 
‘Rachel by My Side’, 
sky’, 
York’, 
New York's most beloved musical enter- 
tainers were Harrigan and Hart. 
satirical 
stance, broke up the pseudo-military organ- 
izations formed after the Civil War, while 
‘The Babies on Our Block’ gibed at the , 


(Continued from page 7) 
1702 and some people conjecture that he 
may have evolved the medley from the 


confused musical life of the docks and cof- 
fee houses of Manhattan Island. In the 
1730's, Mr. Todd, the Vintner, sponsored 
music to the point of regular concerts, and 
two Coffee Houses are mentioned in the 
1740’s where tickets could be bought for 
‘Concerts of Vocal Music’. The “Beggar's 
Opera’ with its popular English ballad 
tunes was playing in New York by the 
middle of the century. Later on the lead- 
ing places where one might expect to hear 
singing were Fraunces Tavern, Hull's 
Tavern, The City Tavern, Little’s Tavern 
and the Tontine Coffee House 

One difference between country and city 
balladry has always been the manner of its 
performance. Rural folk songs have in- 
variably been rendered by amateurs with 
untrained voices, while the towns have 
boasted professional musicians singing 
with a polished delivery and a local flavor 
in an engaging citified manner. One might 
say that these musical town criers voice 
the spirit of the city. Practically everything 
that happened was depicted in the songs 
they sang. In more modern times, these 
ingratiating artists have turned trom the 
music hall and vaudeville to radio. 

Open air singing was popular in Colonial 
America just as it was in England. A 
‘Ranelagh Gardens’ was opened in the 
1760's outside New York and ballads were 
heard there frequently. For instance, on 
July 4th, 1765, “by particular desire” Miss 
Wainwright sang ‘Thro’ the wood laddie’ 
‘Genteel’ fireworks were displayed betwe: 
the “Acts” of the more formal concerts, 
the precedent of music before gunpowder 
being surely an excellent one 


Broadway and Music 
Broadway was early associated wit 
music, Mr. Edward Bardin in 1766 an 
nouncing concerts three times a week at the 
“King’s Arms Garden in the Broadway’ 
Another rural retreat “newly fitted up” by 
the tavern proprietor, Samuel Fraunces, in 
1769 bore the name Vaux Hall Gardens 
On the opening night, Mr. Wools sang 
‘Black Sloven’ “by particular request.” T 
wards the end of the century, “the hous 
and garden of the late alderman Bayard, 
near Bunkers Hill” also received the title 
Vaux Hall Gardens. A two shilling ad- 


mission charge entitled the bearer t 
listen to the music and “to a glass of 
ice cream punch” which sounds like a 


forerunner of our national ice cream soda 
The spirit of Dietrich Knickerbocker’s 
New York could be caught 
garden entertainments just © way 
that the music in Vienna’s famed ‘Prater 
epitomized life in the Austrian capital 


in these 
+1, 





IN A NEW ROLE 


Anna Kaskas, Contralto of the Metro- 

politan Opera, Made Her Light Opera 

Debut in ‘The Yeomen of the Guard" at 
Central City, Col. 
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Concerts given in our public parks today 
are a continuation of this tradition, although 
there is now a tendency to try to educate 
the masses by playing European art music 
instead of city folk music. 

The Revolution gave an impetus to local 
songs. The sad fate of the gallant British 
spy, Major André, was told in several bal- 
lads of the day. In 1794, Mrs. Pownall 
(whose Lucy in the ‘Beggars’ Opera’ was 
said to be unequalled) sang a song of her 
own composition entitled: ‘Advice to the 
Ladies of Boston’. She also had an ‘Advice 
to the Ladies of America’ in her repertoire 
and quite possibly an ‘Advice to the 
Ladies of New York’. We need a study 

f American eighteenth century mu- 
sical broadsides and songs preserved in 
manuscript to complete our knowledge of 
this important chapter of American music. 

This article can only mention certain 
New York songs whose titles have attracted 
the attention of the writer. When mu- 
sic printing developed into an important 
industry after the Revolution, the number 
f songs issued became unusually large. 

In 1794 ‘Tammany, or the Indian Chief’ 
was performed with a book by Mrs. Hat- 
ton. The music was composed by James 
Hewitt, whose dates, 1770-1827, are the same 
as those of the immortal Beethoven. This 
ballad opera, a satire on the Federalists, 
gave Mrs. Hatton an opportunity to stress 
Individual Liberty and States’ Rights. Two 
from the song: ‘Alkmoonok, or the 

Song of the Cherokee Indian’ are 


lines 
Death 
typical : 


You white men deceivers, your smiles 
are in vain, 
The Son of Alkmoonok shall ne’er 


wear your chain. 

Patriotic songs have generally originated 

cities; ‘Ca tra’ in Paris, the ‘Marsei- 
llaise’ at Strasbourg. ‘Hail Columbia’ is 
ound up with Philadelphia, the ‘Star 
Spangled Manner’ with Baltimore, ‘Yankee 
Doodle’ with Albany and Boston. One of 
he favorites in New York was James 
Hewitt’s ‘Captain Truxton or Huzzah for 
the Constitution’, celebrating the victory of 
the American naval officer, born on Long 
Island, over the French Frigate ‘l’Insur- 
gente’ in 1799. The War of 1812 supplied 
Back Side Albany’, one of the earliest 
attempts at negro dialect. When the Erie 
Canal was opened in 1825, Samuel Wood- 
worth, author of ‘The Old Oaken Bucket’ 
felt moved to write “The Meeting of the 
Waters of Hudson and Erie’—dedicated to 
is Excellency, De Witt Clinton. A boat, 
he “Seneca Chief’, went from Lake Erie to 
New York City and the celebrating was 
ularious. Our Hudson has not produced a 
lea Boat Song with sad Russian accents. 
he river and the Erie Canal have been 
looked on as a useful highway. Navigation 
was not much of a problem—ife was pleas- 
ant; men and horses found their burdens 
mild and realized they were well off. Songs 
like “The Raging Canawl’ and ‘E-R-I-E’ 
humorous in character. Americans 
have enjoyed life, they have a sense of the 
ridiculous and David Harum, not a mourn- 
ful Volga boatman, was a more common 
figure on the Erie Canal. 

The Ballad Operas of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, called musical comedies in this .coun- 
distinctly local in character. In 


were 


try, were 


1848 ‘A Glance at New York’ was pro- 
duced at Mitchell’s Olympic Theatre. The 
fireman, Mose, a Bowery Boy type, was 


impersonated so successfully by Mr. Chap- 
man, that Mose was used in a number of 
ther shows after that. Here we see city 
folk lore and its development. Another mu- 
sical comedy, dating from 1856, was enti- 
tled ‘Life in New York, or Tom and Jerry 
m a visit’. Tom’s part was played by Mr. 
Br ougham and the songs ae to such 
local spots as the Astor House, St. Nicho- 
las, Metropolitan, etc. 

One of New York’s musical market 
laces was Castle Garden, a structure built 
m the edge of the Hudson River con- 
nected with the Battery by a runway 
All the topical songs of the day were heard 
and applauded within its walls and P. T 


Barnum had Jenny Lind give her first 
American concert there in 1850. 
About the middle of the century, when 


. 


foreign 


e increasing 


population turned 








‘Walking Down 
‘Strolling on the Brooklyn 
‘Saturday Night at McSorley’s’, 
‘Over Went Rosin- 
‘The Night Maloney Landed in New 

etc., are characteristic. Two of 


Their 


‘Mulligan Guard’ song, for in- 


Novaes, Pianists, at 
Home in Sao Paulo 


power of the Irish in New York politics. 


These songs are still. known, as well as 
‘After the Ball Is Over’, 
many, 
Sidewalks 
campaign song a phrase of which is also 
the horn signal of the buses used at the 
New York World’s Fair), and ‘The Bow- 
ery, the Bowery’. 
have not unnaturally produced songs of 


New York surely 
‘Tammany, Tam- 
Big Chief Sits in His Tepee’, ‘The 
of New York’, (Al Smith’s 


Mme. 


in Brazil 


' ' 





Society for 


Labor disputes in the city ne : 
The Society for the 





Winifred Christie (Left) and Guiomar 


Novaes's 


deserves as much sym 
pathy and study as the musical emotions oi 
the country and should be included in sur 
veys of American folk music. 


Advancement of Young 
Musicians to Hold Annual Auditions 
Advancement of 


protest. The Brooklyn Strike of 1894 is Young Musicians, Inc., will hold pre 
responsible for: “The Widow’s Plea for  |iminary auditions for pianists, violin 
Her Son’ and ‘Waifs of the Brooklyn  jcts and ’cellists in September. Appli 
Strike’, to mention but two examples. 


legends and events of the city. 
seem odd to call them folk songs and it is 


true that an analysis of their words and ‘ 

music is necessary before one can defi- Lélia Gousseau, Pianist, Wins Rousse] 
nitely decide whether they belong in the Prize 

city folk song category. At the annual 


White Top Folk Festival in ; 
someone occasionally wishes to perform a  '5¢ 
work which the judges reject “because it 
lacks folk character” 
instance, 
Mocking Bird’, 
not a country folk song, but enters per- 
fectly 
Governor of Michigan may think our city 
a wicked place, 
laughs are disarmingly human and genuine. 
The musical expression of a city such as 


these ballads illustrate the tales, 


retary of the Society, 
It may . e 


New York, not later tha 


1 Sept. 15. 





» . 
es th s, Sept. 
Virginia, Paris, Sept 
bert Roussel, 
. One young man, for 
play ‘Listen to the 
Septimus Winner’s piece is 


wished to 


into the urban classification. The 


tion and an award of 10( 


but its loves, fears and 


radio. 


)0 francs. 


cations should be addressed to the Sec 


509 Fifth Avenue 


5.—Lélia_Gousseau, pian 
was recently awarded the Prix Al 
which has a value of 10,- 
000 francs, by a jury presided over by 
Alfred Cortot and including thirteen 
distinguished composers and conductors 
Marinus Flipse won an honorable men 
Mile 
Gousseau has performed Roussel’s Con 
certo in Brussels and elsewhere for 


the 





THE ETUDE 
PIANO SOLO 
COMPOSITION 
PRIZE CONTEST 





Four Generous Prizes 


(Two Classes—Two Prizes in Each Class) 

















Class One —— 


CONCERT 
PIANO SOLO 


FIRST PRIZE—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


Manuscripts entered in 
solos of average length written for the more in its 
advanced pianist. This does not mean a num 
ber demanding virtuoso ability for its rendi- 
tion, since there are many appealing piano 
solos played in concert by master pianists, 
yet which are played frequently by many who 
may be generally described as advanced piano 
students or accomplished pianists. 


Class Two 


This class is for the 
this class should be 


rhythmic and harmonic 


the paramount consideration. Th 


writing talent 
Soliloquy, Holiday, Serenade f 
Widow, Nola and Flapperette. 











ENTERTAINING 
PIANO SOLO 


FIRST PRIZE—$250 
Second Prize—$150 


recreational piece which 
reflects something of the present-day 


pieces are enjoyed by the average 
in small social groups where entertainment is 


a splendid opportunity for the composer whose 
inclines toward pieces such as 





tendency 
design. Such 
pianist and 


is class affords 


or a Wealthy 














This Prize Contest is 


Pri ( open to all who wish to enter it, excepting me 
staff of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE and employees of the ” 
THIS CONTEST WILL CLOSE NOVEMBER 1, 1939 
Only Piano Solos will be considered in this Contest. Do not send compositions 


other character. 


CONDITIONS are simple. 


All entries must be addressed to: 


mbers of the 


Theodore Presser Co 


of any 


THE ETUDE PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE CONTEST 


1712 Chestnut Street - - 


All manuscripts submitted must This sealed envelope should be 
the top of the first page—For sent with the manuscript 
PIANO COMPOSITION PRIZE 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvani 


have written at 
THE BPTUDE 
CONTEST. 

every 
The real name of the composer-contestant must a 
not be placed on the manuscript. Write a fictitious will be impartial and final 
name on the manuscript and write that same fic- No composition already published 
titious name on an envelope. Seal within that for entry in this contest 
envelope a slip of paper with the real name and No variation nor any adaptation 


manuscript submitted will 


number of competent judges. 


full address written upon it, and bearing in the published melody shall be 
lower left hand corner also the fictitious name this contest 
The Piano Compositions winning prizes are to become 


eligible for 


a 
attached to and 


In this contest all are welcome to participate and 


be reviewed by 
Their decisions 


shall be eligible 


of a previously 
entry in 


the 


property of THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE with full publish- 


ing rights vested in its publishers, the Theodore Presser 


Contestants may enter compositions in both classes. 


Co. 
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PAUL LEMAY LEADS 
PORTLAND PLAYERS 


Series of Six Concerts Ends with 
Peerce as Soloist—Dick- 
son Also Heard 


‘ORTLAND, Ore., Sept. 10—The 
series Of six concerts of the Stadium 
Philharmonic, conducted by Paul Le- 
. with a gala performance on 

. 21. An innovation was the pres- 
entation of an entire symphony, Tchai- 
kovsky’s Fifth, Mr. Lemay’s vital in- 
terpretation and the orchestra’s ready 
response to his musicianly reading 
evoked a gratifying ovation. The Prel- 
ude to third act of ‘Lohengrin’ and 
‘The Blue Danube’ Waltz rounded out 
the orchestral program. After the in- 
termission, Jan Peerce sang ‘Mattinata’ 
by Leoncavallo and arias from “La Gio- 
conda’ and ‘Die Meistersinger’ and re- 
warded the loudly applauding audience 
with five encores. The orchestral ac- 
companiments were noteworthy. 

For the fifth concert, Mr. Lemay 
selected music by Dvorak, Wagner, De- 
bussy, Tchaikovsky and Enesco. Mel- 
vin J. Hansen, Dent Mowrey and Emil 
Enna, northwest composers, were repre- 
sented by short selections. Donald 
Dickson engaged the enthusiastic inter- 
est of the auditors in arias from ‘Pag- 
liacci’ and ‘Hamlet’ and songs by Med- 
nikoff and Rachmaninoff. He also sang 
encores with piano accompaniment. 

The orchestra, led by Mr. Lemay, and 
Alec Templeton, pianist, attracted the 
largest audience of the summer on Aug. 
7. The first half of the program was 
devoted to classical musical literature. 
Mr. Templeton was heard in a move- 
ment from the Grieg Concerto and the 
orchestral numbers were from the works 


of Bach, Beethoven and Brahms. The 
second half of the program included 
Templeton’s ‘Bach Goes to Town’, ex- 
cerpts from Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and 


Bess’ and a performance of “The Rhap- 
sody in Blue’ with orchestra, by Mr. 
Templeton. The pianist’s inimitable im- 
provisations delighted the audience, 
which clamored for more. 

Jocetyn Foulkes 
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Alec Templeton, Soloist Under Mr. Lemay on 
August 7 


OPERA BY HANDEL 
SUNG IN SEATTLE 


Ernst Gebert Conducts Student 
Forces in ‘Julius Caesar’— 
Fall Series Listed 


SEATTLE, Sept. 10—An audience of 
2000 gathered at the University of 
of Washington on Aug. 8 for one of 
the few American performances of 
Handel’s opera ‘Julius Caesar.’ It was 
directed by Ernst Gebert, recently of 
the Berlin Opera, and a guest instruc- 
tor of Opera Interpretation at the Uni- 
versity Music School for the summer 
session. 

The work was sung in concert form 
with five solo voices, a chorus of sev- 
enty-five voices and an orchestra num- 
bering forty-five players. The opera was 
sung in English and the diction was 
admirable. Leading parts were sung 
by members of the Opera Interpreta- 
tion Class. Their work was interesting, 
but on the whole the voices lacked the 
metal and vigor necessary for such 
dramatic music. Orchestra and chorus 
gave excellent support. Soloists were: 
Sophie Coyne, soprano, as Cleopatra; 
Florence Beeler, contralto, as Cornelia; 
Paul Elmer, baritone, as Caesar; Ed- 
ward Palmesen, tenor, as Sextus, and 
Ralph Miller, tenor, as Achillas. 


Marcel Maas Plays 


An important event of the summer 
season was the concert by Marcel Maas, 
Belgian pianist, on Aug. 10. An appre- 
Ciative audience greeted Mr. Maas on 
his second appearance in this city. His 
program included works by Beethoven, 
Poulenc, Ravel, Erik Satie, Bartok, 
Debussy and Bach. 

The last of the season’s organ recitals 
by Walter A. Ejichinger, dean of the 
Western Washington Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists and a 
member of the University of Washing- 
ton music faculty, was given at Uni- 
versity Temple on Aug. 15. His pro- 
gram ranged from Bach to Schumann, 
Karg-Elert and DeLamarter, and in- 
cluded the Sonata No. 1 by George 
Frederick McKay, the prize winning 
composition in the A. G. O. 1939 con- 
test. 

The University Chorus made its final 
appearance on Aug. 17 with Ruggero 
Vene, guest instructor in composition, 
directing. The program, which included 
music by Palestrina, Morley, Brahms, 
Holst and Buzzi-Peccia, included four 
works of local interest: chorales, “The 
Disciples’ and ‘At the Window’ by Carl 
Paige Wood, Carpenter’s ‘Cradle song’ 
arranged for mixed voices by Lyle 


McMullen, accompanist for the chorus, 
and ‘Balulalow’ by the director, Ruggero 
The University 


Vene. Music School, 
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Carl Paige Wood, director, during the 
year has given opportunities for the 
presentation of original compositions. 


Nellie Cornish Resigns 


Nellie C. Cornish, founder and direc- 
tor of the Cornish School, has resigned 
and will leave on Oct. 1 to establish her 
residence in New York. Miss Cornish 
founded the school in 1914. No successor 
has been appointed to fill the vacancy. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Jean Tennyson Completes Summer 
Season 

Jean Tennyson, soprano, completed 
a busy summer with an appearance on 
Aug. 18 as soloist with the Cleveland 
Symphony. During July Miss Tenny- 
son was heard with the Scranton, Phila- 
delphia and Montreal Symphonies. On 
Aug. 12 she sang at the Grant Park, 
Chicago, and on Aug. 16 she fulfilled a 
return engagement at the Robin Hood 
Dell in Philadelphia. 





Seattle Symphony Lists Soloists 
SEATTLE, Sept. 10.—The Seattle Sym- 
phony, Nikolai Sokoloff, conductor, will 
begin its season on Nov. 13 with Mr. 
Sokoloff on the podium. Artists appear- 
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ing with the orchestra this year will 
include Jussi Bjérling, Efrem Zimbalist, 
Walter Gieseking, E. Robert Schmitz, 
and the Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo. 
N. D. B. 





Lhevinnes to Be Soloists With N. Y. 
Philharmonic-Symphony 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, duo 
pianists, will give a recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Oct. 
18 and will be heard as soloists with the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony at 
Carnegie Hall on Oct. 26, 27 and 29. 
For their appearance with the orches- 
tra, the Lhevinnes will play the Mozart 
Concerto in F for two pianos, said to 
be the first performance of this work 
in America. 





Sciontis to Play Ponce Work at 
Carnegie Hall 

Silvio and Isabel Scionti, duo pianists, 
who are on an extended concert tour 
through Texas and Mexico, will give 
their annual concert in Carnegie Hall 
on Nov. 1, when they will play Manuel 
M. Ponce’s new composition ‘Idilio 
Mexicano’ which was written for them. 
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HOLLYWOOD BOWL’S EIGHTEENTH CONCERT SEASON ENDS. 





Klemperer Returns to Conduct 
in Final Weeks—‘Prince Igor 
Proves Colorful Attraction— 
“Merry Wives of Windsor’ Led 
by Richard Lert 


By Har D. Crain 


LOS ANGELES, Sept 10. 

OLLYWOOD Bowl’s eighteenth 

H season of summer concerts came 

to a close on Sept. 1. It was a 

season singularly successful from an 

artistic viewpoint, but one that left a 

considerable dent in the financial struc- 

ture of the Southern California Sym- 

phony Association, which sponsors the 
concerts. 

That the symphony is waging a fight 
for its continued existence, was revealed 
recently, when it was announced that 
unless the sum of $100,000 was re- 
ceived in cash and pledges by the mid- 
dle of September, there would be no 
orchestra this fall. Committees have 
been organized and by Sept. 1 more than 
half the sum had been pledged. 

The fourth week of concerts, opening 
on Aug. 1, began with a presentation oi 
Nicolai’s merry old opera, “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, with Richard Lert 
conducting. It was a beautiful perform- 
ance with Dr. Lert realizing excellent 
results, musically. Pictorially, there was 
little to be desired, thanks to the imag- 


ination and ability of William von Wy- 
metal, stage director. Leading roles 
were undertaken by Douglas Beattie, 
George Houston, Tudor Williams, 
David Laughlin, Marek Windheim, 
John Ellis, Rosemarie Brancato, Irra 
Petina and Bonnie Emery Zobelein 


Hugo Strelitzer trained the chorus. 
José Iturbi returned for his annual ap- 
pearance on Aug. 3, conducting the or- 
chestra and appearing also as piano 
soloist. The orchestra played the Organ 
Toccata and Fugue in D Minor by 
Bach, orchestrated by Sir Henry ]. 
Wood, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Caprice 
Espagnol’, and Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony. For his solo work in Mo- 
zart’s Concerto No. 20, in D Minor, and 
in Gershwin’s “Rhapsodie in Blue’, Mr 
Iturbi was wildly acclaimed. Albert 
Coates made the last of four appearances 
as conductor on Aug. 4, closing with an 
illuminating performance of Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. There were also the 
‘Sheherazade’ Suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, an excerpt from Mussorgsky’s 
‘Khovanchina’ and the ‘Sword Song’ 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Kastchei’, 
with Vera de Villiers-Graaf as soloist. 
Mr. Coates made a profound impression 
in the course of his short visit and was 
rewarded with sincere applause. 


Goodman and Templeton Heard 


Benny Goodman, labelled “King of 
Swing”, and his band of thirteen mem- 
bers, occupied the stage in a special con- 
cert on Aug. 5. Alec Templeton, giited 
blind pianist, provided the most inter- 
esting highlight of the occasion. 

The largest audience of the season 
came to hear Lily Pons and Andre 
Kostelanetz on Aug. 8. It was the so- 
prano’s night completely and she sang 
her familiar coloratura airs with a 
charm and fidelity to pitch. She made a 
charming picture in a period gown of 
French blue velvet. Mr. Kostelanetz 


won especial applause for his own ar- 
rangement of 
Lune’. 

Artur Rodzinski, formerly conductor 
of the Los Angeles Philharmonic and 


Debussy’s “Claire de 
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now of the Cleveland Orchestra, led the 
first of four concerts on Aug. 10. His 
presence seemed to revivify the orches- 
tra, which gave a fine account of itself 
in the Concerto Grosso for Strings in 
G Minor of Vivaldi and Sibelius’s Fifth 
Symphony. The audience, though small, 
gave him an ovation. The soloist was 
Dalies Frantz, American pianist, making 
his first appearance in Los Angeles. He 
disclosed a brilliant technique and abun- 
dant energy in Liszt’s First Piano Con- 





Douglas Beattie, Bass-Baritone, as Falstaff in 
a Hollywood Bow! Performance of ‘The Merry 
Wives of Windsor’ 


certo in E Flat, and added three extras, 
the chief of which was an exquisite per- 
formance of Bach’s ‘Jesus, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring’. Rodzinski drew a larger audi- 
ence on the following night, when he 
included Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
and reaped salvos of applause for his 
interpretation. There were also Pro- 
kofieff’s Symphonic Suite, ‘Lieutenant 
Kije’, Op. 60, and works by Glinka and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Lawrence Tibbett sang to an almost 
capacity audience on Aug. 15, with 
Werner Janssen appearing as conduc- 
tor. The baritone was in fine voice, 
singing ‘Vision Fugitive’ from Masse- 
net’s ‘Herodiade’, an excellent perform- 
ance of the ‘Largo al factotum’ from 
Rossini’s “The Barber of Seville’, and 
a commendable ‘Wotan’s Farewell’, from 
Wagner’s ‘Die Walkiire’. A group of 
songs and several extras, demanded by 
an almost riotous throng, kept the bari- 
tone singing until a late hour. 


Jan Peerce Sings 


Another small but loyal audience was 
on hand to welcome Dr. Rodzinski in 
his concert on Aug. 17. The chief num- 
ber was Brahms’s First Symphony, 
which evoked the best efforts of the mu- 
sicians. It was superb performance. Jan 
Peerce, tenor, heard in the Bowl two 
years ago, sang operatic arias and a 
group of light songs, winning much ap- 
plause. Excerpts from Wagnerian 
operas, Strauss’s ‘A Hero’s Life’, and 
the Overture to Weber’s ‘Euryanthe’, 
attracted a good-sized audience for Rod- 
zinski’s final concert on Aug. 18. The 
orchestra gave a fine account of itself. 

Ballet performances have been less fre- 
quent this summer ; hence, a large audience 
was on hand for Albertina Rasch’s dancers 
on the night of Aug. 22. All four presenta- 
tions were more or less conventional and 


generally lacking in imagination, although 
colorful and well routined. The dances 
were to ‘Le Tombeau de Couperin’ by 
Ravel, ‘The Sailor’s Dance’ from ‘The Red 
Poppy’, by Gliere; ‘Roumanian Rhapsody’ 
by Enesco and a Chopin Mazurka. Other 
music, conducted by Henry Svedrofsky, in- 
cluded Goldmark’s ‘Rustic Wedding’ Sym- 
phony and the Overture to Mozart’s ‘The 
Marriage of Figaro’. 

The seventh week also marked the re- 
turn of Otto Klemperer, the Philharmonic’s 
regular conductor, to the Bowl podium, and 
the second annual appearance of Lotte Leh- 
mann as soloist. The orchestra met every 
challenge of the conductor. The Prelude 
to Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’, Beethoven’s First 
Symphony and Stravinsky’s ‘Petruchka’ 
ballet suite gave opportunity to prove that 
the orchestra is capable of producing mag- 
nificent music when led with authority. 
Lotte Lehmann repeated her fine success 





Otto Rothschild 


At the Hollywood Bowl, Irra Pettina and 
Natalie Bodanya Appear as Hansel and Gretel 


of a year ago, although her song group 
was less well chosen. The arias were from 
Wagner, and the songs by Strauss. Her 
artistry and clear, vibrant tones enabled 
her to achieve superb results. Repeated 
recalls and several extras attested her 
popularity. Mr. Klemperer and the orches- 
tra took the field alone on the following 
night, accomplishing highly satisfactory re- 
sults in a program that included a Rossini 
overture, a Mozart symphony, Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony and Gruenberg’s ‘Sere- 
nade to a Beautiful Lady’, played in the 
Bowl for the first time. 

Two capacity audiences in the last week 
added considerably to the sum total of at- 
tendance and also diminished the sizeable 
deficit. Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, unknown 
here to the general public, was staged on 
Tuesday night, with Vladimir Bakaleini- 
koff in charge. ‘Aida’ or ‘Carmen’ might 
fill the huge Bowl, but ‘Prince Igor’ was an 
unknown quantity. It proved one of the 
happiest events of the season, sumptuous 
in color and rich in tonal effects, thanks 
chiefly to the magnificent work of the 
chorus, trained by Hugo Strelitzer, and the 
brilliant ballet, staged by Adolph Bolm. 
The solo voices were generally inferior. 
The ensemble effects, so admirably man- 
aged on this occasion, proved the most 
salient points. Unusual lighting and stage 
effects were achieved by Konstantin 
Shayme and Nicolai Remisoff, stage and 
art directors. Principal roles were taken 
by Alexis Tcherkassky, Anna Leskaya, 
Ivan Velikanoff, Max Panteleieff, Yasha 
Davidoff, Maria Marove, Vladimir Dubin- 
sky, Gabriel Leonoff and Molio Sheron. 
Despite judicious pruning of the score, the 
opera was not over until almost midnight. 

Jascha Heifetz returned for his annual 
appearance on Aug. 31, attracting a large 
audience and playing supremely well. The 
difficult, but rather ungrateful Concerto in 
D Minor, Op. 47, by Sibelius, was his 
chief offering, from which he extracted its 





Coates, Kostelanetz, Rodzinski, 
Janssen, Bakaleinikoff Also 
Conduct — Lotte Lehmann, 
Pons, Iturbi, Heifetz, Tibbet: 
and Other Artists Appear 


full musical essence. To the piano accon 

paniment of Emanuel Bey, he played his 
own arrangement of the ‘Londonderry Air’, 
‘Spanish Dances’, by Falla-Kreisler, and 
Sarasate’s ‘Gypsy Airs’. It was a balm 

evening, the moon, full-orbed, and the vi 

lin carried well to the farthest reaches of 
the Bowl. Klemperer provided  well- 
balanced accompaniments, and also led the 
orchestra in a Mozart Overture and Tcha 

kovsky’s Symphony No. 6. 

As has been the case for the last three 
years, Mr. Klemperer, sans soloist, con- 
ducted the closing concert on Sept. 1. The 
program was devoted to great music, beau- 
tifully played. Beethoven’s ‘Coriolanus’ 
Overture, Schubert’s ‘Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony, Strauss’s ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and 
Schénberg’s much-discussed ‘Fifth’ Sym- 
phony of Brahms, concocted by the mod- 
ernist from the early Quartet in G Minor, 
Op. 25. The score has been skillfully han- 
dled, with the Brahmsian flavor being es- 
pecially delectable in the first and third 
movements. Klemperer was particularly 
happy in the Strauss work, but the most 
profound moment of the evening was in 
the performance of ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner’, which came after Klemperer had 
been recalled several times at the close of 
the program. The audience joined in spon 
taneously and the anthem, with war in the 
offing, took on a new meaning. An 
formal reception for Mr. Klemperer am 
men of the orchestra was given following 
the concert. 


SCHELLING 





MARRIES 


Weds Peggy Marshall in Switzerland 
—Plans London Concerts 

After his marriage to Peggy Mar- 
shall on Aug. 11 in Switzerland, Ernest 
Schelling and Miss Schelling went on 
their wedding trip. While away from 
his summer home at Celigny on Lake 
Geneva, the conductor of the Young 
People’s Concerts of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony received word 
that his estate “Garengo” had burned 
The devoted village people and 100 
firemen from six towns, including 
Geneva, saved most of the furniture and 
art objects and prevented the fire from 
spreading to the village. 

Before returning to the United States 
Mr. Schelling will conduct the London 
Philharmonic in a Young People’s con- 
cert at Queen’s Hall on Oct. 28. Two 
days later, with the same orchestra, he 
will present a program composed prin- 
cipally of American music at which he 
will be piano soloist as well as con- 
ductor. His seventeenth season as con- 
ductor of the Young People’s Concerts 
of the Philharmonic-Symphony will 
open in Carnegie Hall on Nov. 18. 
A second series of three concerts has 
been scheduled for Town Hall. The 
San Francisco Symphony has also en- 
gaged Mr. Schelling to conduct four 
concerts for young people in March 
and April. 





Indianapolis Symphony Lists Soloists 
for Next Year 

INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 10.—The Indian- 
apolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky con- 
ductor, has engaged six soloists 
next season, including Jascha Heif 
Emanuel Feuermann, Walter Gieseking, 
Richard Crooks and two local artists; 
Maria Koussevitzky, wife of Mr. Sevit- 
zky, and Bomar Cramer. Four pairs 0! 
concerts will be given. 
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Widely Celebrated Writer on 
Music Succumbs to Heart 
Attack at Summer Home in 
New Hampshire — Author of 
Program Notes for Two Orch- 
estra 


Lawrence Gilman, since 1923 music 
critic on the New York Herald-Tribune, 
and one of the world’s most eminent 
writers on musical subjects, died at his 
summer home at Franconia, N. H., as 
result of recurring heart attacks. He had 
a collapse last February, from which he 
never fully recovered. His wife, the 
former Elizabeth Wright Walter, and 
their daughter, Elizabeth, wife of Mal- 
colm E, Anderson, were with him at the 
time of his death. Mr. Gilman was in 
his sixty-second year. On the afternoon 
of Sept. 8, Francis D. Perkins of the 
music staff of the Herald-Tribune, vis- 
ited Mr. Gilman and found him in good 
spirits. Death came about seven hours 
later, at midnight, when Mr. Gilman had 
another seizure. 

Lawrence Gilman was born in Flush- 
ing, Long Island, July 5, 1878. His 
family was one of prominence, an uncle, 
the late Daniel Coit Gilman, having or- 
ganized and launched the Johns Hop- 
kins University of Baltimore in 1876. 
Lawrence Gilman attended public 
schools in New York, and later, also, 
the Collins Street Classical School in 
Hartford, Conn. Intending first to be- 
come a painter, he studied under the late 


William Chase at the Art Students’ 
League in New York. 
Although he is said to have been 


entirely self-taught in music, he evinced 
a keen interest in music at an early age. 
By himself he mastered both the piano 
and organ as well as acquiring a know]l- 
edge of harmony, composition and or- 
chestration. 

The story is told of him that while still 
in his boyhood he was taken to hear 
‘Tristan und Isolde’ and immediately 
decided that he must own an orchestral 
score of the work. When told at a music 
shop that the score would cost $18, he 
saved his pennies and finally purchased 
it, and, without any assistance, mastered 





Courtesy Herald Tribune 


Lawrence Gilman 


the entire work. As a young man he 
did some composition, including set- 
tings of three poems by Yeats. 

In 1896, Mr. Gilman went to work on 
the editorial staff of the New York 
Herald, remaining there until 1898. In 
1901, he became music critic of Harper’s 
Weekly. He served as assistant editor 
of that publication from 1903 to 1911, 
and managing editor from 1911 to 1913. 
For the next two years he was a mem- 
ber of the editorial staff of Harper's 
Magazine. In 1915, he joined the staff of 
The North American Review, serving 
as music, dramatic and literary critic. 
George Harvey was editor at the time 
and when he left to become American 
Ambassador at the Court of St. James’s, 
Mr. Gilman assumed his duties as editor. 

On the death in 1923 of Henry E. 
Krehbiel, one of the most celebrated of 
the “Old Guard” of music criticism in 
New York, Mr. Gilman was appointed 
his successor as chief critic of the 
Herald-Tribune. He had, for two years 
previously, written program notes tor 
both the New York Philharmonic and 
the Philadelphia Orchestras, and he con- 
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LAWRENCE GILMAN, NOTED CRITIC, DIES AT 61 


tinued to do so until the close of last 
season. He was program annotator also 
for Stadium concerts. From 1933 to 
1935, he was radio commentator on the 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts of the New 
York Philharmonic concerts conducted 
by Toscanini. 

Mr. Gilman was the author of thir- 
teen books. These are: ‘Phases of Mod- 
ern Music’, 1904; ‘Edward MacDowell’, 
in the ‘Living Masters of Music Series’, 
1905; ‘The Music of Tomorrow’, 1906; 
‘A Guide to Strauss’s ‘Salome’,’ ‘Stories 
of Symphonic Music’ and ‘A Guide to 
Debussy’s ‘Pelléas et Mélisande’, 1907 ; 
‘Aspects of Modern Opera’, 1908; ‘Ed- 
ward MacDowell—a Study’ (revised), 
1909; ‘Nature in Music’, 1914; ‘A 
Christmas Meditation’, 1916; ‘Music 
and the Cultivated Man’, 1929; ‘Wag- 
ner’s Operas’, 1937, and ‘Toscanini and 
Great Music’, 1938. 

Burial was at Franconia, where Mr. 
Gilman had passed many of his sum- 
mers in a period of forty years. 

Two major broadcasting companies paid 
tribute to the critic in nationwide broad- 
casts on Sept. 10. The ‘Liebestod’ from 
Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’ was played 
over a Columbia network and the National 
presented the Overture to ‘Oedipus Tyran- 
nus’ by John Knowles Paine. 


DAMROSCH RELATIVES DIE 





Sidney Howard and Dudley Wolfe, Both 

Sons-In-Law of Conductor, Killed 

Sidney Howard, one of the leading play- 
wrights of America, was killed acciden- 
tally at his estate near Tyringham, Mass., 
on Aug. 23. He was a son-in-law of 
Walter Damrosch, conductor and educator, 
who went by plane to his daughter, when 
notified of the tragedy. At almost the same 
time it became known that Dudley Wolfe, 
former husband of Alice Damrosch, had 
been killed climbing in Tibet about July 30. 

Mr. Howard had gone to the garage of 
his estate to take out a tractor. It had 
been carelessly left in gear, and as he 
cranked it, it sprang forward, crushing him. 
He is survived by his wife and four chil- 
dren, Claire Jenness Howard, a daughter 
by his first wife, Sidney Damrosch How- 
ard, Walter Damrosch Howard and Mar 
garet Helen Damrosch Howard. He also 
leaves his mother, a sister and three broth- 
ers, all of Oakland. Mr. Wolfe married Dr. 
Damrosch’s daughter, Alice, at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in 1934; they were divorced 
at Rockland last November. 





Hugo Riesenfela 


Los ANGELES, Sept. 10.—Hugo Riesen- 
feld, conductor, violinist, composer, and a 
pioneer for good music in connection with 
motion pictures, died here yesterday. He 
was sixty years old. 

Born in Vienna, Jan. 26, 1879, Mr. Ries- 
enfeld studied violin at the conservatory 
in that city and was, for a while, a mem- 
ber of the orchestra of the Imperial Opera 
there. He came to the United States about 
the turn of the century, and in 1907 became 
concert master of Hammerstein’s Manhat- 
tan Opera Company. He later conducted 
for the Century Opera Company in New 
York, and after the discontinuance of that 
ganization, succeeded the late S. L. Rotha- 
fel, ‘Roxy’, as director of the Rialto, Rivoli 
and Criterion motion-picture theatres. He 
inaugurated the high grade musical ac- 
companiment to motion picture films and 
composed several scores for silent films 
besides the comic operas ‘The Merry Mar- 
tyr’, ‘Betty Be Good’ and the ballet ‘Cho- 
pin’s Dances’. He also conducted several 
Klaw & Erlanger productions and super- 
vised the music for one of the Ziegfeld 
‘Follies’. 


Bruno Walter’s Daughter Is Killed by 
Husband 

Zuricu, Aug. 22.—Marguerite Walter, 
daughter of the conductor Bruno Walter, 
was shot by her husband, a German refu- 
gee named Neppach, on Aug. 18. After he 
had killed his wife Mr. Neppach commit- 
ted suicide with the same gun. News of 
the tragedy reached Mr. Walter the same 
day, and he cancelled a concert he was to 
conduct at Lucerne on Aug. 21. Her hus- 
band and two sons survive. 








Obituary 
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Dr. A. Verne Westlake 


Dr. A. Verne Westlake, pianist, com- 
poser and teacher, died at his home in New 
York on Aug. 30, in his fifty-sixth year. 
Born in Bethesda, Ohio, in 1884, he studied 
in Vienna under Prentner, Liszniewski and 
Leschetizky. He taught piano and _ har- 
mony at Beaver College and Musical In- 
stitute from 1908 to 1910, founded the 
Pittsburgh Extended Conservatory in 1912, 
and was director of the school of music at 
laylor University from 1915 to 1922. The 
following year he founded the New York 
Piano Conservatory. In 1920 he was one 
of the four judges in the National Ameri- 
can Festival Contest and a member of the 
advisory board of the National Piano 
Playing Tournament in 1934, and the same 
year was elected president of the Associated 
Music Teachers League. He made appear- 
ances with several symphony orchestras, 
including the Cleveland Orchestra under 
Sokoloff. He is survived by his wife and 

laughters. 


Mary Hurdiston 


ss AnGeLes, Aug. 29.—Funeral ser- 


vices were held yesterday for Mrs. Mary 
Belle Daily Hurdiston, soprano, who died 
suddenly of a heart ailment on Aug. 


Ss ile on a motor trip near Fort Bragg, 
lif. 


25 


She was seventy years old. Mrs. 





Hurdiston was the daughter of an eminent 
Boston surgeon, John Wesley Daily, and 
made her debut at the age of sixteen after 
studying at the New England Conserva- 
tory, in Paris and Berlin. In 1902, at the 
height of her career, she married Wallace 
L. Hurdiston, an oil executive and pub- 
lisher, who was killed in an auto accident 
eight years later. 


Maud Willard Church 

3ELVIDERE, Ill., Aug. 10—Maud Willard 
Church, wife of Frank M. Church, head of 
the music department of Athens College, 
Athens, Ala., died at St. Joseph’s Hos- 
pital on Aug. 8. She was born in Belvi- 
dere on June 22, 1884, and was married to 
Mr. Church in 1914. She had come to 
Belvidere to visit relatives. 


John H. Meyer 

3ROOKLYN, Aug. 18.—John H. Meyer, 
for thirty-five years executive secretary of 
the New York College of Music, died at 
his home in Brooklyn on Aug. 16 after a 
brief illness. Mr. Meyer was born in 
3rooklyn on Aug. 17, 1862, and was edu- 
cated in Brooklyn schools. In 1904, after 
having been an accountant, he became 
secretary of the New York College of 
Music, later being named executive sec- 
retary, a position which he held until his 
death 


Evangeline Larry 
Provipence, Aug. 30.—Evengeline Larry, 
known for’ half a century as violinist and 
teacher, died suddenly in Hartford, Conn., 


a week ago. She was born in Weston, 
Mass., in 1872, the daughter of the late 
Rev. John Hale Larry. She studied abroad 
and also with Franz Kneisel, early begin- 
ning her career as a teacher in this city. 
She was an honorary member of the Cham- 
inade Club and a life member of the 
Plantations Club. 


Solomon Minster 

WasuHIncTon, D. C., Aug. 18.—Solomon 
Minster, for many years musical director 
of the Columbia and Belasco Theaters and 
and an original member of the National 
Symphony, died at his home on Aug. 17. 
He was born in Washington sixty-five 
years ago. Mr. Minster was first violinist 
in the National Symphony until three years 
ago, and in his early musical career he 
held the positions of director of the Co- 
lumbia and Belasco Theater orchestras 
until the stage gave way to motion pic 
tures. 


John W. Claus 

PitrspurcH, Aug. 18.—John W. Claus, 
for many years a teacher of piano in 
Pittsburgh, died suddenly at his home on 
Aug. 17. Mr. Claus had been busy teach- 
ing at his studio on the morning of that 
day, and his passing came as a shock. 

Esther Harris Lee 

Cuicaco, Aug. 6.—Mrs. Esther Harris 
Lee, founder of the Chicago College of 
Music and a teacher of piano for forty 
years, died at her home in Los Angeles on 
Aug. 3 at the age of fifty-nine. As Esther 


Harris, she founded the school when she 
was nineteen. She was married two years 
ago to M. A. Lee of Chicago. 


Mrs. Sarah Fisher 


MartTINsBurRG, W. Va., Sept. 5.—Mrs. 
Sarah Fisher, mother of Susanne Fisher, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, died 
at her home here yesterday. She was 
seventy-seven years old. 


Arthur Loewenstein 


BrussELs, Sept. 5.—Arthur Loewenstein, 
a conductor of the Antwerp Flemish Phil- 
harmonic, died recently. 


Mrs. M. A. Gottstein 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 5.—Mrs. M. A. 
Gottstein, for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, executive secretary of the Ladies 
Musical Club and instrumental in bringing 
to Seattle many of the world’s most fa- 
mous musical artists, died suddenly at her 
home here on Sept. 1. A native of San 
Francisco, Mrs. Gottstein had studied sing- 
ing in that city and in New York before 
coming to Seattle in 1885. She was presi- 
dent of the musical club from 1906 to 1908. 





A Correction 
A typographical error in the August 
issue of Mustcat AMERICA caused it 
to appear that James Albert Riker, of 
the advertising staff of The Musical 
Courier, died on June 14. Mr. Riker 
died on July 14. 
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school buildings, and during the following 
year (1838) he was appointed Supervisor of 
Music for all the public schools in the city 
of Boston. 

Previous to this (1832) Mason had been 
influential in the establishment of the Bos- 
ton Academy of Music, an institution that 
for fourteen years had a very considerable 
influence in both the teaching of music and 
the preparation and training of teachers of 
music, 

Other cities soon followed Boston’s lead, 
and during the next forty or fifty years 
music was adopted as a regular school sub- 
ject in most of the larger cities and in 
many of the smaller ones. Early in the 
twentieth century there finally arose the 
idea of “Music for every child,” and today 
practically every school pupil in the United 
States has the chance to study music. For 
the first eight years of school life music is, 
in most places, compulsory; but in the 
minority of high schools, it is elective. 

The earliest music teaching in the 
schools was based entirely on singing, but 
some twenty-five or thirty years ago in- 
strumental teaching began to develop, and 
the growth of instrumental school music in 
recent years has been nothing short of 
phenomenal. Today practically all high 
schools have bands and orchestras; and 
many schools provide instruction in piano 
and in all orchestral instruments for chil- 
dren in both grade school and high school. 
A goodly number of high school orchestras 
play the regular symphonic literature ; and 
the quality of the school music teacher and 
supervisor is improving. 

Vocal music teaching has progressed 
also, and in the last five or six years hun- 
dreds of a cappella choirs and other choral 
groups have been organized. Courses in 
the theory of music are offered in many 
high schools, and there are classes in the 
history and appreciation of music, in or- 
chestration, and even in conducting and 
score reading. Many schools allow credit 
for work in piano, violin, etc., taken under 
private teachers entirely outside the school, 
the amount and quality of the work done 
being usually determined by examination. 

A strong movement is on to have all 
work in music take place within school 
hours, the pupil receiving full school credit. 
The aim is to develop in the great masses 
of our people a deeper love and a more 
intelligent appreciation of fine music, but 
the music educator knows that in order to 
insure this outcome he must teach mu- 
sicianship. And most of us feel that mu- 
sicianship and music appreciation is the 
road by which students learn to make mu- 
sic intelligently. 

If music teaching in the schools is to be 
genuinely significant, it must be placed in 
charge of thoroughly trained musicians, and 
the public must be made to understand that 
the path to musicianship is hard and long— 
though thrilling. More and more people are 
coming to know these things, therefore mu- 
sic education in public schools—and in 
many private and parochial schools—is be- 
ing taken very seriously and is already 
having a very definite influence on the mu- 
sical life of America. 


College Music 


In the early college life of America, mu- 
sic had its place (in Harvard, for instance, 
as early as the seventeenth century), and 
in institutions which required psalmody of 
divinity students. But only in the last fifty 
years or so has music come to be recog- 
nized as having educational significance in 
the seculur curriculum, Oberlin had a chair 
of sacred music as early as 1835, but Yale 
offered no instruction in music until 1854, 
when Gustav Stoeckel was appinted to the 
chair of music. Harvard's first musical 
courses were not offered until the advent 
of John Knowles Paine in 1862, although 
there had been an orchestra since 1808 and 
a singing club as early as 1786. Most col- 
leges made no effort to provide music 
instruction until much later. From about 
1880, however, there has been a strong 
movement in the direction of organizing 
departments of music, which in not a few 
cases have been changed into schools of 
music. And today almost all of our ap- 
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GROWTH OF MUSIC EDUCATION IN AMERICA 


proximately 600 colleges offer some kind of 
accredited music courses. 

A considerable number of schools of mu- 
sic or conservatories came into existence 
after the Ciyil War, and some of these have 
come to rank with the best European con- 
servatories, so that it is now no longer 
fashionable for Americans to go abroad to 
study—except for background. 

The first college music consisted of 
choral singing and the early work at Ober- 
lin and other older colleges was primarily 
the development of better church music. 
But with the more general establishment of 
chairs of music, theoretical courses of vari- 
ous kinds came into existence. In 1893 Ed- 
ward Dickinson inaugurated the first course 
in Music Appreciation at Oberlin, and the 
range of offerings in many colleges now 
include harmony, counterpoint, form and 
analysis, composition, orchestration, music 
history, musicology, conducting, physics of 
musical sound, etc. There is some_differ- 
ence of opinion as to whether college credit 
ought to be allowed in Applied Music (the 
study of piano, singing, violin, etc.), but 
the tendency at the present time is in the 
direction of accrediting any course that 
involves serious work in any phase of 
music. 

Most colleges have orchestras, bands, 
glee clubs, and other ensemble groups, the 
members of which are, for the most part, 
thinking of music in avocational rather 
than vocational terms. In the last quarter- 
century training courses for teachers of 
music in public schools have sprung up 
everywhere, and many colleges and con- 
servatories now provide special curricula 
which include the study of both theoretical 
and applied music, of music pedagogy, and 
of certain general " subjects outside the field 
of music. 
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Karl W. Gehrkens 


The Research Council of Music Educa- 
tion has had a great influence in expanding 
and regularizing these courses; while the 
National Association of Schools of Music 
is having much to do with raising stand- 
ards of instruction in all phases of music, 
and in regularizing requirements for de- 
grees in all sorts of music schools. 

There are, then, two classes of college 
music students in America: (1) those who 
elect music just as they would elect 
courses in English literature or in philoso- 
phy—for the sake of general culture; and 
(2) those who specialize in music with the 
expectation of becoming either performers 
or teachers. Both groups are increasing in 
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CONTRIBUTION OF OUR MUSIC LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 9) 
lections may be of particular interest. 
Of central importance for reference pur- 
poses is the Library of Congress, whose 
music division was established as a sep- 
arate department in 1897, and developed 
in the early years under Oscar Sonneck. 
This now contains one of the world’s 
great music collections, probably the 
largest of all so far as printed musical 
material is concerned. It has over 
1,200,000 volumes, pamphlets, and 
pieces of sheet music, 100,000 literary 
and theoretical works on music, and an 
annual increase of about 26,000 items. 
Its collection of operatic scores and 
librettos is generally conceded to be the 
most comprehensive in the world; it has 
an extensive collection of music printed 
before 1800, and is rich in holographs 
and manuscripts of many of the best 
known composers from the seventeenth 
century to the present. It has of course 
the most complete collection of Ameri- 
can music, and its Archive of American 
Folk Song is actively recording folk 
melodies for gramophone reproduction. 

Chamber music is actively promoted at 
the Library of Congress through the Eliza- 
beth Sprague Coolidge Foundation (1925) 
and the Gertrude Clarke Whittall Founda- 
tion (1936). 

Other important reference collections 
are those of the Boston Public Library, the 
New York Public Library, the Newberry 
Library of Chicago, the university libraries 
of Harvard and Yale, the Sibley Music 
Library of the University of Rochester, and 
those of the Juilliard School of Music in 
New York and the Curtis Institute of 
Music in Philadelphia. All of these, and 
others in varying degree, are equipped for 
general research in European and Ameri- 
can music. A number of libraries have 
noteworthy special interests. Military and 
band music is collected at the University 
of Illinois and at the United States Naval 
Station at San Diego, California; Negro 
music is given special attention at Hamp- 
ton Institute, at Fisk University, Atlanta 
University, and at the Armstrong Associa- 


tion in Philadelphia; there is an extensive 
collection of Jewish music at the Hebrew 
Union College in Cincinnati; an exception- 
ally fine collection of English music of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries at the 
Huntington Library and Art Gallery of 
San Marino, California; early American 
music is collected at the New York Public 
Library, Harvard, the Grosvenor Library 
in Buffalo, Brown University, the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and the Library 
of Congress; a memorial collection of 
Stephen Collins Foster material is at the 
University of Pittsburgh; dance collections 
are in the New York Public Library, the 
Museum of Modern Art, New York, and 
the Detroit Public Library. Church music 
is a special field at Harvard, Yale, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, and the 
Westminster Choir College at Princeton. 
Oriental music may be found especially in 
the Cleveland Public Library and the 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia. Or- 
chestral and chamber music scores are in 
practically all of the larger libraries, but 
two outstanding collections are the Edwin 
A. Fleisher Collection in the Philadelphia 
Free Library and the large collection of 
string orchestra material in the library of 
Station WOR in New York.* 

And what of the future? There is much 
to be done. Notwithstanding the excellent 
work accomplished, hardly any music 
library is equipped adequately for the de- 
mands that are being made upon it. There 
are few libraries even yet that have worthy 
collections of phonograph records. Budgets 
are too low to allow for proper expansion 
of staff and book stock. Some libraries 
have exhibits of musical instruments and 
other materials, but none has enough. 
There should be at least a few places in the 
country where one could find gathered to- 
gether the various kinds of musical ma- 
terials which would make possible a 
coordinated study of all phases of musi- 
cology. This would require books, scores, 
instruments, phonograph recordings, acous- 
tical apparatus and sound film with projec- 
tion facilities.* Some beginnings have been 


1For a more detailed survey of the resources of 
various libraries, see the writer’s article or 
libraries and collections of music in the United 
States in the new 4th edition of Greve’s Diction- 
ary of Music, supplementary volume. 


number at a rapid rate, and college mus c 
is becoming more and more important bot 
as a cultural and as a professional agenc.. 


Music Teachers Associations 
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Americans are fond of organization, a1 
even as every city has its Rotary or K - 
wanis Club, so each professional group h: 
its own organization or association. The 
have been and are hundreds of state ai 
local groups of music teachers in tle 
United States, but the two that have co. - 
tributed most are the national associatior 
the Music Teachers National Associatio, 
founded in 1876; and the Music Educato 
National Conference (at first called Mus c 
Supervisors National Conference), whic 
was organized in 1907. The M. T. N. A. 
was at first composed principally of priva 
music teachers, but in recent years it has 
gathered into its fold many college mu- 
sicians and also a goodly number of schoo 
music teachers and a, The M 
S. N. C. (later called M. E. C.) ha 
from its inception been Tag almost en- 
tirely of teachers and supervisors of music 
in public, private and parochial schools. 
Both groups hold annual conventions at 
which papers are read, demonstrations 
given, and music teaching procedures dis- 
cussed. Both issue annual volumes con- 
taining the principal papers given at the 
meetings. Both have had an extremely 
salutary influence on the quality of music 
teaching in America. And both are still in 
the process of growing and developing in 
size and influence. 

Music education in America, particularly 
in colleges and public schools, is growing 
at a tremendous rate, and it is through the 
intelligent and often sacrificial effort of 
the music educator quite as much as from 
the high quality of artistic performance, 
now so universal, that America as a whole 
is becoming genuinely musical. 
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Arthur Prichard Moor 


made in this direction, the most promising 
of which is the co-operative effort by the 
New York Public Library, the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and New York Uni- 
versity, looking toward the establishment 
of a library-museum of music in New York 
City. 

Three agencies are now helping to ad- 
vance the professional efficiency of the 
music librarian. One is the graduate work 
in musicology offered at Columbia, Har- 
vard, the Eastman School of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester, and elsewhere. Another 
is special academic training for musi 
librarians, such as that offered in the 
School of Library Service at Columbia 
University and the New York College of 
Music. The most important, however, is the 
Music Library Association, formed as result 
of a conference of music librarians called 
together at New Haven by Carletor 
Sprague Smith.in 1931. 


*For a survey of possibilities in this field, s¢ 
Carleton Sprague Smith, ‘The Service of ¢ 
Library to Musicology’, Music Teachers Natic 
Association, Proceedings, 1936, p. 239-245. . 
the present writer’s ‘Library-Museum of Musi 
and Dance’, Bureau of Publications, Teachers ‘ 
lege, Columbia University. 1938. 186p. 
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ROBIN HOOD DELL COMPLETES ITS SERIES 





Great Increase in Attendance 
Noted—Opera and Soloists 
Attract in Last Weeks 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—With Alex- 
der Smallens as conductor, the final 
weeks of Robin Hood Dell events began 
with remarkably fine performances of 
Puccini’s ‘La Bohéme’ on Aug. 7 and 8, 
virtually capacity audiences attending 
both evenings. In many respects the 
presentations were among the best ever 
offered at the Dell as to interpretation 
of principal roles, smoothness of pro- 
duction, orchestral accompaniment, and 
other details, Mr. Smallens directing his 

forces admirably. 

Rosa Tentoni was heard as Mimi and 
achieved an artistic and sensitive por- 
trayal, her agreeable vocal resources be- 
ing effectively employed and her action 
realizing expressively and convincingly 
the varied emotional requirements of the 
role. 

\rmand Tokatyan as Rodolfo scored 
an equal success, bringing gratifying 
vocal and dramatic gifts to his assign- 
ment. Lucy Monroe as Musetta and 
Carlo Morelli as Marcello also contri- 
buted signally to the pleasure of the 
performance, receiving their due share 
of honors, and others in the cast in- 
cluded John Gurney, Colline; Louis 
d’Angelo, Schaunard; Pompilio Mala- 
testa, Pierino Salvucci, and Edmund J. 
Irvine. The Dell opera chorus showed 
pleasing ensemble and spirit and elicited 
its own measure of recognition in the 
second act. 


Tokatyan Sings Arias 


Aug. 9 brought an orchestral concert 
with Mr. Smallens on the podium and 
Mr. Tokatyan as soloist in arias from 
Tehaikovsky’s ‘Eugene Onegin’ and 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, enthusiastic ap- 
plause being rewarded by three encores, 
with Martin Gabowitz, official Dell ac- 
companist, at the piano. Orchestral high- 
lights were Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Rus- 
sian Easter’ and Sibelius’s Second Sym- 
phony, in D, the latter having the bene- 
ft of an especially well-informed and 
proportioned reading. 

With Jascha Heifetz as soloist and 
Hans Wilhelm Steinberg of the NBC 
Symphony as conductor, the concert on 
Aug. 10 drew one of the largest audi- 
ences in Dell annals, with thousands 
turned away. The violinist was in splen- 
did form and displayed his technical 
mastery, tonal finesse, and interpretative 
artistry at their fullest in Beethoven’s D 
Major Concerto and Saint-Saéns’s ‘In- 
troduction and Rondo Capriccioso’. 

Making his Philadelphia debut, Mr. 
Steinberg impressed as highly qualified in 
the technical and musical essentials of his 
business as orchestral leader. He con- 
ducted admirable accompaniments for Mr. 
Heifetz and consummated satisfying and 
discerning projections of Mendelssohn’s 


‘Italian’ Symphony and Strauss’s ‘Don 
Juan’. 
Further evidences of Mr. Steinberg’s 


Sterling musicianship were given on Aug. 11 
when he directed an all-orchestral program 
with Schubert’s C Major Symphony as the 
main item. On Aug. 14, continuing his tenure, 
Mr. Steinberg offered a lucid and_finely 
designed reading of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth 
Symphony and items by Weber-Berlioz and 
belius. Lucy Monroe was the soloist, her 
music including Handel’s ‘Care Selve’, 
imsky-Korsakoff’s “The Rose and the 
ightingale’, the ‘Jewel Song’ from Gou- 
d’s ‘Faust’, and—a first performance any- 
1ere—Harl McDonald’s ‘Daybreak’. 


Wagner Program Attracts 


\ 


a 


\ Wagner program engaged Mr. Stein- 
rg and the Dell musicians to advantage 

Aug. 15, 
r, soprano, 


Jan Peerce, tenor, Beal Ho- 
and Ann Simon, contralto, 


appearing as assisting artists. The three 
soloists were heard in the love music from 
the second act of ‘Tristan’; Mr. Peerce 
sang excerpts from ‘Die Walkiire’ and 
‘Die Meistersinger’, and Miss Hober of- 
fered music from “Tannhauser’ and other 
operas, 

The final concert of the season took place 
on Aug. 16. Mr. Steinberg conducted and 





Samuel R. Rosenbaum, President of Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Studies the Manuscript 
of Four Pages of an Oratorio by Franz Liszt, 
Which Was Presented to Him by the 
Members of the Dell Orchestra 


Jean Tennyson, soprano, was the soloist. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Scheherezade’ was 
the orchestral feature, expressively inter- 
preted and performed, as were Beetho- 
ven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, No. 3, and Ra- 
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vel’s ‘Bolero’. Miss Tennyson's music, 
pleasingly set forth, included arias from 
‘Manon’ and ‘Tosca’ and songs by Richard 
Strauss and Dvorak. 

During the intermission, Samuel R. 
Rosenbaum, president of the Robin Hood 
Dell Concerts, Inc., introduced Frances A. 
Wister, chairman of the women’s commit- 
tees of the Philadelphia Orchestra, who 
spoke on the success of this year’s Dell 
season and complimented the management, 
orchestra, and the audience for their re- 
spective parts in that success. The previ- 
ous evening, George Connell, acting Mayor 
of Philadelphia, introduced by Mr. Rosen- 
baum, praised the Dell concerts, and Mr. 
Rosenbaum also spoke on the results of the 
1939 season as contrasted with those of 
last summer—the attendance this year 
representing an increase of more than fifty 
per cent over 1938. 

A post-season statement by the Robin 
Hood Dell Concerts, Inc., indicates that 
the approximate number of paid admis- 
sions this summer reached 130,000—the 
highest for any year in the Dell’s history 
for which accurate records were kept. 
Musicians who last year averaged $29 per 
week under the co-operative plan of man- 
agement, this year were paid a minimum 
of $60 per week. The total operating deficit 
was $36,000, contributed by various public 
spirited Philadelphians. The expenses for 
the season totalled $100,000 with nearly 
two-thirds of this amount realized through 
sales of coupon books and individual ad- 
missions. 

The average number of paid admissions 
for purely orchestral programs was 2000; 
for operas, ballets, and prominent soloists, 
5000. Lily Pons and Jacha Heifetz drew 
the largest audiences of the summer; the 
former attracting nearly 10,000 and the 
latter about the same number. 

Wituiam E. SMITH 
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MANY NOVELTIES FOR PHILHARMONIC SEASON 


(Continued from page 3) 
Mozart Suite for Strings. 

For the first pair of the “Even” 
Thursday evening and Friday afternoon 
series on Oct. 19 and 20, Mr. Barbirolli 
has prepared the First and Second 
Suites of Ravel’s ‘Daphnis and Chloe’. 
It will be the first complete perform- 
ance by the society. To join the two 
Suites without interruption, Mr. Barbi- 
rolli has arranged a link of music taken 
from the ballet. The whole work should 
last about thirty-five minutes. 

William Walton’s Overture, ‘Ports- 
mouth Point’, will be introduced into the 
society’s repertoire on Oct. 26 and 27. 

The first week in November, on Nov. 
2, 3 and 5, will bring the first American 
performances of Castelnuovo-Tedesco’s 
Second Concerto for Piano, with the 
composer himself at the piano. He will 
be represented later on the same pro- 
gram by his Overture, ‘Twelfth Night’, 
which the society has not played before. 

Two works have been selected to in- 
troduce the Scandinavian saxophonist, 
Sigurd Rascher, to this country; [bert’s 
Concertino for Saxophone and Orches- 
tra in a first New York performance, 
and Ernst Ansermet’s revised version of 
the Debussy Rhapsody for Saxophone 
and Orchestra. In this form, the De- 
bussy work will not have been played 
before in America. Mr. Rascher will 
appear on Nov. 11 and 12. 


Bartok Novelty Scheduled 


The following week, on Nov. 16 and 
17, Mr. Barbirolli will introduce to New 
York Bela Bartok’s “The Wonderful 
Mandarin’. The concluding concerts of 
that week will bring the late Arthur 
Foote’s Suite in E for Strings, Op. 63. 

On Nov. 20, the orchestra and Mr. 
Barbirolli will open a tour of fourteen 
cities in Scranton, Pa. The New York 
subscription series will resume on 
Dec. 7. 

Additional novelties to be played by 


the orchestra include a Suite by Byrd- 
Jacob, and Symphonische Minuten, by 
Dohnanyi, both for the first time in New 
York; the ‘Cortachy’ Symphony by An- 
tonia Lora( brother of the Philharmonic’s 
second violinist, Alfred Lora), which will 
receive its premiere ; ‘Cotillion’ by Benja- 
min, for the first time in New York; 
the world premiere of a Symphony Con- 
certo for String Quartet and Orchestra 
by Anis Fuleihan; Arthur Bliss’s 
‘Checkmate’; Concerto for two pianos 
and female voices, by Tailleferre, with 
Bartlett and Robertson as piano soloists ; 
a new version of the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo for violin and orchestra (accord- 
ing to Mr. Barbirolli, “in a new version 
by Fritz Kreisler”), Gregorian Hymn 
for Orchestra by Holler, Suite, ‘L’Age 
d'Or’ by Shostakovitch; ‘Rumba’ by 
Caturla, and Miaskovsky’s Violin Con- 
certo, with Antonio Brosa as soloist, 
the last four all for the first time in 
New York; the premiere of the Dra- 
matic Cantata ‘Moby Dick’, by Bernard 
Herman; John Powell’s ‘Set of Three’; 
Goetz’s Symphony in F, and the Sym- 
phonic Poem, ‘Putza’, by Zoltan Kurthy, 
in a first public public performance. Mr. 
Barbirolli will also conduct perform- 
ances of Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony. 
This will be the first time he has con- 
ducted the Philharmonic in any music 
by Bruckner in New York. 





Polish American Opera Company to 
Appear in Mecca Temple 


The opera ‘Mazeppa’ by Adam Mun- 
heimer will be given its reported Ameri- 
can premiere by the Polish American 
Opera Company under Louis Kowalski 
on Oct. 1 at the Mecca Temple. The 
cast will include: Elsa Bednarek, Halka 
Ricci, Stefan Kozakiewicz, Jan Veli- 
kanoff, Harold Kravit and Peter Wizla. 
Included will be Dances Polonaises and 
a Krakowiak by the Polish Folk Circle 
under the direction of Bronislaw 
Matusz. Walter Grigaitis will conduct. 
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QUAKER CITY HEARS 
FEDERAL SYMPHONY 


Sabatini Conducts Outdoor Con- 
certs in Art Museum with 
Local Musicians as Soloists 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 10.—Continu- 
ing its outdoor concerts in the Grand 
Court of the Art Museum, the Philadel- 
phia Federal Symphony was heard on 
Aug. 9 with Guglielmo Sabatini con- 
ducting. The attractive program in- 
cluded part of Tchaikovsky’s E Minor 
Symphony; Britten’s ‘Soirées Musi- 
cales’; the ‘Rhumba’ from Harl Mc- 
Donald’s Second Symphony, and works 
by Johann Strauss, Gliére, and Borodin. 
Lowell Ayars, baritone, was the soloist. 

The Art Museum concert on Aug. 16, 
conducted by J. W. F. Leman, brought 
Riva Bercova, soprano, as soloist in ex- 
cerpts from Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ and 
“Tannhauser’, 

The largest audience of the season for 
these concerts came on Aug. 23. Mr. 
Sabatini conducted and Dolores dePug- 
lia, talented young coloratura soprano, 
was the soloist, singing arias from 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ and Alabaieff’s ‘The Night- 
ingale’. Wagner’s ‘Rienzi’ overture, and 
the Prelude to Mr. Sabatini’s ‘Il Mare’ 
were also played. 


Germaine Ruth Is Soloist 


Mr. Leman led the final Art Museum 
concert on Aug. 31 with Germaine Ruth, 
soprano, as an excellent soloist in arias 
from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’ 
and David’s ‘La Perle du Brésil, and 
Leoncavallo’s ‘Mattinata’. 

A series of pleasing chamber music con- 
certs by the Federal Rittenhouse Concert 
Orchestra, Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, 
was given during August in the West 
Foyer of the Philadelphia Art Museum. 
On Aug. 8 the program offered Mozart's 
‘Eine kleine Nachtmusik’ ; Haydn’s Quartet 
in F, performed by the Rittenhouse String 
Quartet; Beethoven’s ‘Variations on a 
Theme from Mozart's ‘Don Giovanni’, ar- 
ranged by Michael Press; Messager’s ‘Solo 
de Concours’ in Mr. Sabatini’s arrange- 
ment, the clarinet solo by Herbert Hasson: 
a suite by Purcell-Hurlstone; and Mr. Sa- 
tini’s ‘Air de Ballet’ and Fugue. 

The program on Aug. 11 brought Mo- 
zart’s Quintet in A with Herbert Hasson, 
clarinet, and the Rittenhouse String Quar- 
tet as exponents, and other numbers in- 
cluded Charles Gilbert Spross’ ‘Romance’ 
in Mr. Sabatini’s arrangement, the violin 
solo part being played by Joseph D. Ono- 
frio; Bossi’s ‘Ricreazioni’, and Paul 
White’s ‘Sinfonietta’. On Aug. 15 the list 
comprised Geminiani’s Concerto Grosso in 
G Minor, arranged by Mr. Sabatini; Wil- 
liam Boyce’s ‘The Shepherds Lottery’, and 
works by Arensky, Lotter, Carse, and 
others. On Aug. 18 the Rittenhouse String 
Quartet was heard in Haydn’s Quartet in 
D Minor; Maurice B. Katz, pianist, played 
works by Chopin and Chaminade. 

Isadore Schwartz, violinist, was soloist 
in Telemann’s A Minor Concerto, arranged 
by Mr. Sabatini, on Aug. 22, and other 
works included a suite made up of excerpts 
from Purcell’s incidental music for ‘The 
Virtuous Wife’; a suite by Arcady Du- 
bensky ; and James Francis Cooke’s ‘Twi- 
light at Carcassonne’ in Mr. Sabatini’s 
transcription. A program on Aug. 25 listed 
two movements from a String Quartet in 
C Sharp Minor by Robert H. Elmore, 
Philadelphia pianist and organist; Freder- 
ick Bye’s suite ‘Puppets’; Adam Carse’s 
‘Two Sketches’, and other works, including 
piano solos by Maurice B. Katz. Bach’s 
Concerto in D Minor for two violins with 
Jacob Dien and Joseph D’Onofrio as solo- 
ist was the principal number on Aug. 29, 
the surrounding program including Cyril 
Scott’s First Suite and works by Handel- 
Martucci, Dubensky, Arensky, and others. 

Witiram E, Sire 
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NEW DIRECTION 


Under Guidance of Harald 
André, With Jon-And as 


Leading Stage Designer, Insti- 
tution Launches Its Tourist 
Season With Fresh Produc- 
tions of Familiar Works 


By Frances Q. Eaton 


STOCKHOLM, Sept. 1! 
NDER the enlivening influence of 
| | a new directorship, the Stock- 
holm Royal Opera has given a 
dozen performances of its “tourist” 
season to crowded houses, although be- 
cause of the war scare the tourists have 
been fewer than were expected. Harald 
André, the general director who suc- 
ceeded John Forsell last spring when 
the seventy-year-old baritone general- 
issimo retired, has already given fresh 
impetus to the company and plans a 
winter season which has all the elements 
of substantiality blended with novelty. 
He is a former stage director who has 
left the opera at various periods to be 
critic, editor and business man, and he 
seems to be well liked by all his col- 
leagues in the opera house. A man about 
sixty, his viewpoint is modern and en- 
lightened, and he intends to apply all 
the modern phases of stagecraft possible 
in the old house to keep opera abreast 
with the times. 


Unusual Stage Effects Seen 


The production so far, of which this 
reviewer has seen seven, have been 
standard to the Stockholm repertoire, 
yet offer many points of difference and 
stimulation to the stranger, particularly 
in the matter of staging. The first act 
of ‘La Bohéme’ is a case in point. Jon- 
And, principal stage designer, and a man 
of great originality and imagination, 
has placed Puccini’s Bohemians in a 
garret lifted somewhat above the stage 
level, with a flight of steps to the left, 
where bits of the action can be seen. 
The landlord waits outside the door 
there, and is wuncermoniously hustled 
out, while we see his discomfiture as he 
leaves. Mimi collapses on the stairs in 
the last act, while Musetta runs in to 
tell the artists of her plight. It is ex- 
tremely effective, and particularly ap- 
propriate that the garret should look so 
much like the ideal of a studio, with a 
sloping skylight a rusty old stove, and 
artistic paraphernalia scattered about. 
Jon-And’s sets for Mussorgsky’s ‘Fair 
at Sorotchinsky’ show the same flair for 
concentrating the action in a stage with- 
in a stage. Above the Bohemian studio 
the chimney pots of Paris hovered in 
mysterious shadow, and above the peas- 
ant cottage of Sorotchinsky, the interior 
of which is open to our view, tall birch 
trees tower. It was his set and costumes 
for Ravel’s ‘Bolero’, a great round table 
on which much of the dancing took 
place, that generated a large part of 
the excitement. More conventional were 
his new sets and costumes for ‘Lohen- 
grin’, and conforming to tradition, also, 
but with splendid use of barbaric color, 
were the sets for ‘Aida’, designed by 
Ragnar Ostberg, the architect of Stock- 
holm’s beautiful Town Hall. 


Jarnefelt Conducts ‘Aida’ 


The ‘Aida’ was a ceremonial piece, 
with Armas Jarnefelt, the distinguished 
Finnish composer-conductor, marking 
his seventieth birthday with a guest 
performance. It also introduced for the 
season the tenor, Set Svanholm, who is 
better known for his Wagnerian roles, 
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Scene from Act H of Mussorgsky’s ‘Fair at Sorotchinsky’ as Given at Stockholm with 
Settings by Jon-And 


Harald André, New Director of the Royal 
Stockholm Opera 


and who could not forget Wagnerian 
attitudes even in Radames’s garb. It is 
believed that he will go to America this 
season. 

Among the singers familiar to Ameri- 
can audiences, Jussi Bjérling has had 
two popular “guest” performances (he 
is not regularly engaged until the winter 
season, and has just returned from sing- 
ing under Toscanini in Lucerne). He 
sang in ‘Bohéme’ and ‘Romeo’ and dis- 
played an increase in freedom of voice 
and action. Gertrud Wettergren has 
given superb accounts of her roles in 
‘Sorotchinsky’, ‘Aida’, ‘Walkiire’ and 
‘Orpheus’, among the best performances 
of the season. Particularly beloved by 
the Stockholm public is Joel Berglund, 
who offered an eminently distinguished 
Wotan and the king in Verdi’s ‘Don 
Carlos’. Other favorites in the company 
are the youthful Hjérdis Schymberg, a 
girlish and pretty Mimi, Sophie and 
Juliette, with a clear, high voice which 
she uses well; Brita Hertzberg, who 
was an indifferent Elsa but a magnifi- 
cent Sieglinde; Einar Beyron, her hus- 
band, who sang Lohengrin; Irma 
Bjérck, a charming Octavian and an ex- 
cellent Briinnhilde, and the enormous 
sixty-year-old Emile Stiebel, who needs 


no padding in figure or no amplification 
in voice for his role in ‘Sorotchinsky’ 
and in ‘Rosenkavalier’ in the role of 

,aron Ochs. 

The best-integrated and sung per- 
formance of the seven witnessed was 
that of ‘Die Walkire’, with Hertzberg, 
Bjorck, Wettergren, Svanholm, Berg- 
lund, and Leon Bjérker (who was later 
an admirable Friar Laurent), as Hund- 
ing. From beginning to end, with the 
possible exception of the shriekings of 
the eight Valkyries, who are as shrill in 
Stockholm as elsewhere, the perform- 
ance moved with assurance, fire and 
propulsion. Many of the operas have 
been conducted by Nils Grevillius, sev- 
eral by Herbert Sandberg, neither of 
whom seems able to control the usual 
acoustical problems of the house, with 
the result that the orchestra is often 


ENLIVENS STOCKHOLM ROYAL OPERA 


Korngold’s ‘Kathrin,’ Frumerie ; 
‘Singoalla’, Revival of ‘La fill» 
de Mme. Angot’ and Menotti’s 
‘Amelia Goes To The Bal’ 
Scheduled To Be Heard This 
Winter 


overwhelming. Matters on the stage 
are accomplished with much more di:- 
tinction, under the guidance of André 
himself, Harry Stangenberg and Ragnar 
Hyltén-Cavallius. Chorus groupings 
and theatrical business are almost in- 
variably interesting and appropriate. 


Novelties Are Planned 


Among the novelties which Mr. André 
has in store are Korngold’s ‘Kathrin’, 
the opera banned from Vienna, for which 
Jon-And is making the settings; a new 
Swedish opera, ‘Singoalla’ by Gunnar de 
Frumerie, winner in a competition; Le 
Cocq’s ‘La fille de Mme. Angot’ and, 
surprisingly, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s 
‘Amelia Goes to the Ball’, which André 
is eager to produce. 

Two concerts which charmed as much 
by their setting as by their musical con- 
tent were the first of a series in Stock- 
holm’s palaces. The Berwald Trio and 
Carin Bedinger, soprano, were the ar- 
tists of the first event, which was held 
in the foyer of the fascinating little 
theatre built by Gustav IIT in the eigh- 
teenth century on the grounds of the 
palace at Drottningholm. It was only 
a pity that the theatre itself, with its 
original stage machinery and rows of 
benches plainly designated for various 
classes of occupants, could not have been 
used. At a concert in the National 
Museum, attended by more than 1,000, 
Eric Bengston conducted a chamber 
orchestra and Margit Sehlmark, con- 
tralto of the opera, was soloist. 
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Kolar, Ringwall and Burle Marx 


Conduct Orchestra With 
Many Soloists Aiding 

CLEVELAND, Sept. 10.—The August 
series of “Pop” concerts by the Cleve- 
land Summer Orchestra brought the 
inaugural season of concerts sponsored 
by the Summer Music Society, Edgar 
A. Hahn, president, to a close. 

Victor Kolar, associate conductor of 
the Detroit Symphony, was guest con- 
ductor on Aug. 9, 11 and 12, in pro- 
grams which delighted the audiences. 
His informative comments added greatly 
to the enjoyment of the music. Mr. 
Kolar’s program on Aug. 9 introduced 
Daniel Ericourt, pianist, in the Schu- 
mann Concerto in A Minor. The or- 
chestral portion included works by 
Mendelssohn, Goldmark, Saint-Saéns, 
Lehar, Herbert, and Encsco. The 
August 11 program included music by 
Glinka, Strauss, Herbert, Grofé, and 
Leoncavallo. Edwina Eustis, mezzo- 
soprano soloist, sang the ‘Seguidilla’, 
from ‘Carmen’ by Bizet and ‘My Heart 
at Thy Sweet Voice’, from ‘Samson 
and Delilah’ by Saint-Saéns. 

Mr. Kolar’s final concert on Aug. 12, 
with Jerome Gross, Cleveland’s popular 
surgeon-violinist as soloist in the Tchai- 
kovsky Concerto in D, attracted one of 
the largest audiences of the series. The 
program, also offered music by Masa- 
niello, Auber, Grainger, Puccini, Sme- 
tana, Kotchetov, Komzak and Herbert. 

Burle Marx, young Brazilian con- 


~ CLEVELAND SUMMER 


SERIES CONCLUDED | 


ductor, appeared at the concerto of Aug. 
16 and 18. Muriel Dickson, soprano 
soloist at the first of these, sang ‘Non 
so piu’, from Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’, Mr. Marx conducted works 
by Weber, his own arrangement of 
‘Pavane’ by Gibbons, and music by 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Wagner, Gomez, 
Weingartner, J. Strauss, and Tchai- 
kovsky. The second of Mr Marx’s pro- 
grams included music of Beethoven, 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony, and 
works by Wagner, Smetana, Herbert, 
Nicolai, Liszt, and two compositions by 
a contemporary composer, Villa-Lobos; 
‘Trenzhino’, from Second ‘Bachiana 
Brasileira’ and Aria from Fifth ‘Ba- 
chiana Brasileira’. The strange beauty 
of the extremely difficult aria was in- 
terpreted by Jean Tennyson, soprano, 
whose excellent performance impressed 
the audience. 

The final concert of the series on 
Aug. 19 was a gala event with a record 
attendance of 8,700. Rudolph Ringwall, 
associate conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra, returned from his summer 
home in New Jersey to conduct an 
“all-request” program of selections from 
earlier programs, repeated by populer 
demand. The soloists were Felix Eyle, 
assistant concertmaster of the Clevelan 1 
Orchestra, who played Wieniawskis 
‘Faust Fantasie’, and a trumpet tri. 
Alois, William and Charles Hrub 
members of the Cleveland Orchestr 
John Hruby, another member of th s 
musical family conducted. 

Witma Hunn: 
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